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Foreword 



This compendium of articles is noth- 
ing if not diverse. Denise Davis 
starts the volume with a political 
call to action urging adult literacy 
educators to structure their programs to 
become means to "achieve social and eco- 
nomic equality" by changing the social status 
quo. Her parting counsel to directors of 
"emancipatory" and "liberatory" programs 
for which economic support is lacking is to 
"maintain the vision and await the revolution 
and attempt to prepare learners for political 
options not yet available." Lest the rhetoric of 
the first article deceives you into thinking the 
book is a neo-Marxist approach to literacy, be 
aware that the same volume also contains 
articles which would make nervous any 
activists pushing for revolution. For example. 
Phyllis Miller writes on how to teach employ- 
ees reading strategies by using annual reports 
and company correspondence, while Francis 
Kazemek and Pat Rigg describe adult literacy 
teaching approaches using the politically neu- 
tral poetry of William Carlos Williams and 
others. In this book, political essays and opin- 
ion pieces are mixed with oarch studies 
and detailed descriptions of effective instruc- 
tional techniques. 

The dozens of articles contained within 
this volume are arranged under six organiza- 
tional headings (that is, theoretical and orga- 
nizational issues, assessment, general teach- 
ing methodology, technology, tutoring, and 
workplace literacy) which attempt to sort out 
the diversity. This organization is useful, to 
some extent, in that it may L Jp the reader 
find areas that are important to him or her. 
The organization is illusory, however, if it 



gives the impression that the reader will fin- 
ish any section with a clear and comprehen- 
sive sense of major issues or learnings in the 
highlighted area. Brief introductions to each 
section attempt to frame some of the major 
foci in the field of adult literacy, but one 
could not use this volume, all by itself, as a 
self-study textbook about adult literacy. It is 
instead, a collection of solid, readable articles 
on adult literacy which have appeared in the 
Journal of Reading during the last decade or 
so. As such, the collection offers support 
materials for several diffeient approaches one 
might take to teaching or learning about adult 
literacy. It also makes for interesting brows- 
ing since one can literally enter the volume at 
any point and profitably pause to read. 

Adult literacy educators usually find onl\ 
brief time and opportunity to communicate 
with each other. Conversations with other 
educators are often transitory and cut short — 
a question will be asked in passing, a teaching 
technique or a cogent idea quickly summa- 
rized. Later, if one teacher has the time to sort 
through a pile of old journals, he or she might 
locate and pass along a relevant article to 
share as a conversation follow-up. This com- 
pendium of articles will make this process 
considerably easier. Program directors will be 
able to more easily share relevant articles 
with their staffs, and adult literacy instructors 
now have a book full of articles more accessi- 
ble to themselves and colleagues. Between 
the covers of this volume are a file drawer of 
good ideas. Enjoy them and use them well. 

Larry Mikulecky 
Indiana University, Bloominuton 



Introduction 



^ his book originated in a discussion 
at the 1993 meeting of the Journal of 
Reading Editorial Ad, wry Board. 
JR is a journal of adolescent and adult litera- 
cy, and the hoard members were looking for 
ways that the journal could address the theo- 
ry and practice of adult literacy instruction — 
strategies and tools, assessment and teach- 
ing, workplace literacy, beginning adult 
literacy, and the stages in between — in a 
comprehensive way without excluding the 
journal's focus on adolescents. 

Over the years, many outstanding articles 
on adult literacy issues have been published 
in JR, and we realized that they provided an 
excellent resource. The suggestion was made 
to gather these pieces into a single book, to 
allow easy access for both adult literacy pro- 
fessionals and volunteers. The International 
Reading Association could then use its 
resources to make the book available to its 
members as well as to others working in diis 
field. 

I reviewed back issues oj JR and identified 
articles that focused on adult literacy topics. 
Janet Ramage Binkley. JR\s editor, offered 
some additional suggestions. In order to 
ensure that the book included the best and 
most recent thinking on adult literacy instruc- 
tion — a field that has changed over the past 
years — most of the articles included in this 



resulting compendium come primarily from 
recent years. Some articles were excluded to 
avoid unnecessary overlap; several important 
pieces from earlier years were included. We 
decided to exclude articles on college litera- 
cy, an area gen i ally distinct from other adult 
literacy efforts. 

The resulting selection of articles was 
grouped into sections, as follows: theoretical 
and organizational issues, assessment, gener- 
al teaching methodology, technology, tutor- 
ing, and workplace literacy. Each of these 
sections in the book begins with a brief intro- 
duction that provides an overview of the topic 
and the articles. 

Teachers of children clearly have a tremen- 
dous responsibility, but how much greater, in 
a way, is the responsibility of the teacher who 
serves adults, people who often had given up 
on a system but have risked coming back. 
This book is aimed at providing some answers 
(and more questions!) to help teachers and 
tutors of adults increase their knowledge 
about issues related to reading instruction so 
that they can better address the needs of their 
students. I hope that the book will serve as 
the basis for discussion among program 
administrators, teachers, and tutors, universi- 
ty students, and the adult clients themselves. 

MCR 




Theoretical and 
Organizational Issues 



The materials of instruction as well as the underlying 
theories of teaching and {earning that were developed 
during the first half of the century continue to shape 
people's underlying conceptions of literacy education. 

— Langkr, 1991, p. 11 



hat paradigms arc behind adult 
literacy programs? Whom do the 
programs serve'? With w hat suc- 
cess? The pieces in this section address defin- 
itional and management issues regarding 
adult literacy programs. 

Longer ( 1991 } points out that "although 
notions and uses cf literacy vary among cul- 
tural groups, they also change within groups 
across time" (p. 12). When I selected the arti- 
cles for this section. I took a hard look at the 
authors theories and not 'urns about the uses 
of literacy In the first piece, Ilsley and Staid 
provide a provocative essay on the metaphors 
used to dramatize illiteracy and how they 
shape our thinking. The piece analyzes the 
problems of metaphor and of competing 
stakeholders and concludes that we should 
alwaxs eunsider literacy in a political con- 
text. Shaman writes from personal experience 



and corrects the assumptions he held regard- 
ing adult reading instruction. 

Heathington argues for an expansion of 
the definition of literacy for adults. 

Davis uses a sociological perspective to 
show how programs in different settings 
reflect the values of their sponsoring institu- 
tions. Learners whose values do not coincide 
with those of the institutions become resisters. 
Community organizations .o c suggested as a 
viable alternative to existing institutions. 

In the next two pieces. Norman and 
Malicky analyze stages in the reading devel- 
opment of adults. Th'>y adopt a constructivist 
view (Hiebert, 1991 , in which learners are 
seen as active participants in the creation of 
their own know'rdge In their latter piece, 
they describe a study that used interviews and 
ndscue analysis to evaluate adults. Results 
showed that adults use knowledge-based 




strategies and supported previous findings 
that adults' reading development begins with 
the use of language. 

The remaining pieces have specific foci . 
For Ferrell and Howley it is rural programs, 
and for Hansel I and VoelkeL a prison popula- 
tion. As a group, the pieces in this section 
address the theory and practice of adult liter- 
acy programs within changing paradigms of 
instruction. The variety of settings helps keep 
a Ivoad perspective. 

References 

I lichen, E.IL (1991). Introduction. In E.H. I lichen 
(Ed). LilerucN for a diverse society (pp. 1-3). 
New York: Tear hers College Press. 

Lander. .LA. ( 1991 ). Literacy and schooling: A 
socioeognitive perspective . In E.H. Iliehert 
(Ed.). Literacy lor a diverse society (pp. 9-27). 
Sew York: Teachers College Press. 
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Keconceptualizing the 
Language of Adult 
Literacy 



Paul J. Ilsley 
Norman A. Stahl 

September 1993 



A recent magazine advertisement 
contained a headline designed to 
have the same type of advertising 
punch for the U.S. adult literacy 
movement as the "be all that you can be" 
sound bite had for the U.S. Army. The idea 
behind the ad was to recruit volunteers for 
The Coalition of Adult Literacy. Produced in 
1989 by the National Advertising Council, 
the advertisement portrayed a crowd of most- 
ly average-looking people in a large picture. 
Underneath was the eye-catching message 
"There's an epidemic with 27 million victims. 
And no visible symptoms." 

The application of certain trigger words in 
the headline was intended to shape the read- 
er's perspective and to recruit volunteers to 
assist nonreading adults in need. The text of 
the advertisement was even more gripping, in 



that it appealed to both altruistic and patriotic 
instincts. It stated that "millions of Americans 
are victims of a tragic epidemic/' and that "in 
human terms, the price of illiteracy is stagger- 
ing. People who can't read, often can't work. 
They make up 50 K 7r-15 c /c of this country's 
unemployed," Furthermore, it appeared that 
one need not have special skills to help, be- 
cause "when you join the fight against illiter- 
acy.,, it takes no special qualifications. If you 
can read, you can tutor or help us in countless 
other ways." Yet as one looks critically at the 
advertisement, the following components 
seem out of place: 

• Many people in the picture look confused 
and aimless, as if nonreading adults are 
that way. Probably some are. though cer- 
tainly not all, as is true of any population. 

• The reference to "epidemic" is strange, if 
not patently inappropriate, because it 
sounds as though people who cannot read 
are sick. Probably some are but. again, so 
is some of the rest of the population. 

• The overworked and careless slogan used 
by some members of the adult literacy 
movement that there are "27 million vic- 
tims" is suspect for two reasons. First, to 
estimate a number of illiterates requires a 
solid definition of illiteracy. Is literacy 
merely the "*":lity to read the printed 
word? Is it a matter of being functional in 
the roles of parents, citizens, and work- 
ers? Or is ii to be equated with "voice" 
and "power"? The numbers vary greatly 
according to the definitions of literacy 
and illiteracy. Second, the word victim is 
a label that applies to people who are on 
the receiving end of a crime or a disease. 
Moreover, the word evokes images of a 
fool or a chump, or someone who has 
lost control of a situation. Nonreading 
adults are not victims in either sense of 



the word. It is sheer speculation, if not 
outright prejudice, that guides the selec- 
tion and use of this term. 

• Equating illiteracy with unemployment, 
or for that matter, crime, drug abuse, or 
any other social eviL rests on the assump- 
tion that the inability to read necessarily 
makes a person a societal burden, and 
fails to note the productivity of illiterate, 
semiliterate, and non-English-speaking 
adults in factories, on farms, in service 
industries, in homes, and elsewhere. 

•The implication that anyone who can 
read can help illiterates may well be true, 
but by itself the statement is facile and 
irresponsible. Effective volunteer literacy 
programs are highly complex organiza- 
tions that rely on the coordinated efforts 
of a variety of people, including the stu- 
dents themselves (Ilsley, 1990), In a real 
sense, a person's decision to learn to read 
is a negotiated affair, not a matter of 
"helplessness" (Ilsley, 1985a). 

• The overall effect of the advertising cam- 
paign is that it serves the need of organi- 
zations that produce literacy programs, 
not the needs of nonreading adults. 

Unfortunately, illiteracy is often discussed 
in relation to such striking notions as war. dis- 
ease, prison, and chronic unemployment both 
in print and in electronic media campaigns. 
Similar overzealousness and sensationalism 
is employed regularly in the speeches of well- 
12known figures. For instance, when address- 
ing the 1984 National Convention of Literacy 
Volunteers of America. Barbara Bush (wife of 
the then U.S. vice president) proclaimed that 
"adult illiteracy is one of the nation's most 
insidious diseases." The following year, in his 
address to the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers' Association, former U.S. Secretary of 



Education Terrell Bell ( 1985) argued that "the 
time is now to mobilize our forces, the corpo- 
rations, various sectors of government, the 
military, and, of course, the media against 
adult illiteracy/' 

Why resort to pretentious language, inflat- 
ed statistics, and misplaced metaphors for the 
purpose of dramatizing illiteracy to the pub- 
lic? Usually, people select metaphors accord- 
ing to their own vested interests in describing 
a situation or solving a problem. Furthermore, 
as individuals or organizations develop and in 
a sense market a metaphor to explain a con- 
cept or a phenomenon, they are attempting to 
create a power base that leads the selected 
audience to interpret the problem in a way 
favorable to the goals of the respectiv e group. 
Indeed, both the public and nonprofit sectors 
are rather like the private sector, where lan- 
guage is used strategically in advertising and 
public relations campaigns to compete for 
market share or in this situation grants, con- 
tracts, favorable public opinion, etc. 

The more successful if not dramatic the 
metaphor, the more likely will be the group's 
emergence into a dominant leadership posi- 
tion. It is the metaphor that becomes known 
to many. Unfortunately, die highly affective- 
effective public metaphor on literacy avoids 
forcing both professional and laypersons to 
come to grips with a basic definition of litera- 
cy (e.g.. literacy vs. functional literacy vs. 
illiteracy, or relative literacy vs. absolute 
literacy). 

At this juncture, the way stakeholders 
describe adult literacy reflects their position 
and goals and perhaps even determines their 
success as an ongoing entity. Hence, educa- 
tors need to note the language used by gov- 
ernment leaders and by the media to describe 
literacy and illiteracy. In the rest of this arti- 
cle, we present some of the more popular 



metaphors, followed by analysis of their 
usage. 

The discuss, n that follows is organized 
around four metaphors that have been pre- 
sented regularly in the popular press, in elec- 
tronic media, and in speeches by both elected 
and self-proclaimed U.S. leaders. These lan- 
guage devices are what might be identified as 
public metaphors. Thev serve what Hayakawa 
( 1978) noted as the affective use of lan- 
guage — designed to invoke strong connota- 
tions in the public's collective mind. We 
cover (in order) illiteracy as a function of 
school language, illiteracy as a disease, illiter- 
acy as a national enemy in the military sense, 
and illiteracy as a lack of capital in a cultural 
banking system. Scribner ( 1984) in a some- 
what similar vein used the development of 
metaphor to attempt to define literacy. Yet her 
forms of metaphor (i.e., literacy as adapta- 
tion, literacy as power, literacy as state of 
grace) were presented for scholars by an 
acclaimed scholar. Thus her metaphors have a 
rather "private" usage serving a specialized 
population. The metaphors identified here are 
drawn instead from the public media and 
have an impact on us all. 

The School Metaphor 

By far the most popular and perhaps most 
ironic of all choices of language to describe 
adult illiteracy comes from professional ed- 
ucators, who speak of literacy in absolute, 
quantifiable terms — grade levels, achieve- 
ment tests, competency exams — reducing the 
problem to school language. This way of 
looking at literacy has consequences if 
applied to literacy programs. What sense does 
it make to subject people who did not per- 
form well in their school years to the same 
regimen of rote memorization, isolated skill 
mastery, punctuality, and obedience? 



In contrast, adult literacy education as- 
sumes participants will display consistency, 
ingenuity, cooperation, and efficiency — the 
kinds of attributes that promote personal suc- 
cess and help to drive an organization or pro- 
fession in this modern technological culture. 
Hence, at the very least, pedagogese is out of 
place in the adult literacy context. 

Anyone who has discussed the matter with 
one or more nonreading adults will agree that 
the standards by which youngsters are mea- 
sured in the typical U.S. classroom give way 
in adulthood to other standards and goals. It is 
not necessarily true that adult nonreaders, 
whom we often treat like metacognitively 
naive youngsters, do not know what they 
want, as the stereotype would have us believe. 
Like the rest of us, they would like to achieve 
their goals on their own terms. When the 
school language, tests, processes, roles, and 
norms that failed them in the past appear to 
be once again unrealistic or uncompromising, 
adult nonreaders simply avoid them. 

The Medical 

(and Industrial) Metaphor 

In response to the societal disease of adult 
illiteracy, the adult nonreader is encouraged to 
check into a learning clinic, where the primary 
symptoms are hypothesized during a triage- 
like intake interview, which is then followed 
by the in-depth diagnosis of weaknesses and 
strengths (in that order) by a clinician or an 
intern and [he prescription of an individual- 
ized plan of instruction. Then through the 
monitoring of instructional vital signs, prog- 
noses are made. Once the problem has been 
controlled, the student-patient is released from 
the clinic to undergo long-term therapy at the 
local adult education program while on the 
other extreme the illiterate is declared a termi- 
nal case as an undiagnosed dyslexic or a 
learn lug-disabled individual. 



The medical metaphor, like any, has ac' an- 
tages and disadvantages. Among the advan- 
tages is the image that there is scientific preci- 
sion in teaching adult literacy. The result is the 
quest for systematic analysis of students, and 
consistent and efficient programming and 
instructional evaluation. Goals are clear, ac- 
countability is high, and records are kept meth- 
odically under such a model. Moreover, the 
sense of drama contained in labeling adult il- 
literacy a social disease creates societal aware- 
ness and evokes public consciousness raising 
and charitable participation akin to calling 
national attention to cancer or heart disease. 

As for the negative, there is a difference 
between curing a disease and promoting 
health. A premise behind the idea of eradicat- 
ing illiteracy, as if it were a disease, is that a 
deficit model is appropriate. Merely by elimi- 
nating illiteracy we will have met our goal. 
However, the medical model is not very at- 
tractive to participants. Even if it were possi- 
ble, rooting out illiteracy from society is not 
nearly so upbeat a proposal as is the advance- 
ment of literacy, which is more purposeful 
and full of hope. Common sense would indi- 
cate that educational programs are more like- 
ly to appeal to people when the benefits and 
ease of attending are presented persuasively 
rather than when people are shamed or even 
coerced into programs designed 10 "eradicate 
the disease of illiteracy/* 

Moreover, the medical metaphor places 
the problem within an individual. Consider 
the purpose of diagnosis. Once tested, various 
characteristics of the person — as opposed to 
his or her context, culture, or society — are 
identified for treatment. The myth is encour- 
aged that all similarly diagnosed individuals 
can be treated with the same kind of instruc- 
tion. Also, when illiteracy is defined as an 
individual problem, an educator can define 
deficiencies in ways that remove a student 
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iron) the decision-making process. Belief in 
the stamp of industrialization, or the cookie- 
cutter model, predominates, leading to the 
unitization, standardization, and compart- 
mentalization of students and their problems. 
In this way, illiterates are not educated: they 
are processed. (And people don't like that in 
medicine, either.) 

Finally, the medical metaphor, with its 
crass implication that people are diseased and 
that there is an epidemic in our midst, sug- 
gests that illiterates are contagious and are to 
be shunned or feared. Despite the drama 
implied when the medical metaphor is put to 
use. it is pretentious and misleading. As the 
model is questioned at other levels of educa- 
tion, so it certainly should be rethought in 
adult literacy education circles. 

The Military Metaphor 

Perhaps it was the Lyndon Johnson-era 
slogan of the "War on Poverty" that gave rise 
to the more current U.S. slogan of the "war 
on illiteracy." In declaring war, the legions of 
volunteers will be strategically mobilized in a 
campaign to hit the target populations. Ame- 
ricans will win the battle against illiteracy 
and conquer ignorance. In this way, the mili- 
tary metaphor provides the illusion that the 
enemy is a serious threat to the nation and 
that as good Americans, we must find that 
inner resolve to respond in a bold and forth- 
right manner. 

While such militaristic talk highlights the 
problem of illiteracy for the public, it skirts 
the harsh analysis that the populace would 
find of little direct interest. There is no mis- 
taking that those who use such rhetoric are 
dreaming of a speedy educational Desert 
Storm rather than a pedagogical Vietnam- 
style quagmire. Indeed it is all too easy to get 
caught up in patriotic Hag waving (if not pro- 
paganda) without realizing that the illiteracy 



problem is serious aid requires an enormous 
amount of attention and the commitment of 
resources. Similarly, the unidirectional 
recruitment campaign makes no estimation of 
the difficulty of reaching illiterate adults and 
convincing them to join programs. It will take 
long-term strategic planning to reach. and to 
serve the target population of nonreading 
adults properly. 

Furthermore, we must ask what a closer 
examination of military talk says about vol- 
unteers and the call to arms. Talk of such a 
good war suggests there may be the glory of 
personally eo. ering illiteracy in a willing 
and able tutee. Yet, when a person decides to 
become involved in the "war on illiteracy," he 
or she must be concerned with the possibility 
of becoming another of the casualties who 
fall by the tutorial wayside. 

And what does the military metaphor say 
about the potential students? Just who is the 
enemy in this war on illiteracy? Is it all of 
society, for permitting conditions to reach 
such proportions? Not likely. Social reform is 
not an important matter in the circles that rely 
on such rhetoric. Are schools to blame for 
ineffectively educating a proportion of stu- 
dents under their charge? Hardly, since the 
action is with the students, and not with school 
reform (adult literacy and school reform are 
concepts that are rarely linked). No, adult illit- 
erates themselves are the object of attention, 
and, though they are not deemed the enemy, 
they are nevertheless depicted as Kiplingish 
burdens to society, as unemployable, and as 
ashamed of themselves, and therefore as like- 
ly targets for literacy instruction. 

Like the medical metaphor, the military 
metaphor is based on a deficit model. The 
logic of it leads one to believe that conquer- 
ing the enemy will bring peace (or peace of 
mind). That is. ridding society of illiteracy 
will promote higher levels of employment. 
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better family relations, and even improved 
worker morale. The American Century will 
continue past the year 2000. 

Yet there is an old saying that k, a nation 
that hates war will never find peace." It is not 
enough for society to hate the opposite of 
what it wants. It must instead envision its 
goal, and then act on the vision. No amount 
of hating a social condition, such as illiteracy, 
will bring about the opposite, such as the 
achievement of a literate society. There is a 
vast difference between a nation that is not 
illiterate and one that is literate. Promoting 
war, calling good people to arms, and encour- 
aging hate of any kind is a limited worklvievv 
in any event. While the battles rage on and 
nonreading adults are caught in the crossfire, 
the military metaphor is not all it can be. 

The Banking Mclaphor 

In the banking metaphor, assumptions are 
made about the nature of knowledge and of 
the way people gain it. Accordingly, knowl- 
edge is stored in vaults from which with- 
drawals and deposits can be made. A person 
is rich when his or her mind is full of facts. In 
this way, educators from the preschool 
through the university are like bankers, in that 
they keep watch over the currency of knowl- 
edge — or of that knowledge that is officially 
approved. The coin of the realm then is the 
content, which is taught in school, that 
appears on standardized tests and supports 
the belief system of the dominant economic 
culture. Language, facts, beliefs, and even 
regional or cultural dialects that are not a part 
of the official system are deemed inappropri- 
ate and, on balance, "correctable" (Freire, 
1970) to the degree that a corpus of culturally 
appropriate knowledge is deemed necessary 
(Hirsch, l c )87). 

One positive attribute of the banking meta- 
phor can be seen in its hopeful nature. There 



is comfort in wealth, and a realistic plan to 
gain economic (educational) security is 
intriguing to people as well as ingrained in 
the American national psyche as positive. 
Belter y*t, unlike money, knowledge is infi- 
nite, and its value relative to the situation. It is 
all around people, and it is there for the tak- 
ing. A belief in the banking metaphor is a 
belief in the goal of education. 

To consider the metaphor's prejudicial 
side, not all knowledge is equally accessible, 
and not everyone is granted equal entry to it. 
Some knowledge is sacred and is kept from 
people who lack the proper credentials to 
obtain it and hence to use it "properly." Infor- 
mation from the medical, legal, mortuary sci- 
ence, and insurance fields comes to mind as 
an outstanding example. It takes persistence 
to secure the linguistic capital or the specific 
information about a disease, a coffin, or a life 
insurance policy, unless one happens to have 
passed the respective rites of passage to be a 
doctor, an attorney, an undertaker, or an insur- 
ance agent. The professions are not typically 
educative. Indeed, many professional regis- 
ters and practices are inherently monopolistic 
and are designed to hinder public access to 
information that would otherwise be in the 
public interest. 

Since the teaching profession has been his- 
torically an acceptable portal into the middle 
class, teachers have often fallen into the role 
of the metaphorical loan officer guarding the 
cultural capital. The question that becomes 
central to the literacy debate is whether edu- 
cators should be keepers of the official knowl- 
edge, as opposed to facilitators of the critical 
thinking skills that will empower others who 
are at present without the accepted currency. 
Actual capital to offer services, of course, 
tends to go to those who accept the keeper 
role, as onposcd to those serving in commu- 



nity organizations that advocate change with- 
in the system. 

Choice of Metaphors 

The four common metaphors just discussed 
are not the only ones now in use. Others 
favored in public relations circles, if not 
among professional educators, include gar- 
dening, computing, machine language, and 
communications. All of these metaphors, 
along with the ones we analyzed above, have 
at least two things in common. First, they 
place the selection of solutions above the 
determination of the problem. In doing so. 
they categorically remove students from the 
decision-making process, as if their opinions 
of what it means to be illiterate or to be literate 
are subjective, value laden, unsophisticated, or 
in some other way do not matter. Second, 
these metaphors are all nonhuman. Reliance 
on medical, military, and banking metaphors 
conveys a belief in systems, techniques, and 
professional expertise — not in the mission, the 
purpose, or the human processes of learning. 

The careful selection of language to discuss 
any problem requires first considering the full 
extent of a situation: second, determining 
what is to be achieved and in what ways; and 
third, finding the connotations that accurately 
convey the meaning. Adult literacy educators 
need not be locked into nonhuman metaphors, 
despite their allure, unless these truly describe 
our beliefs. Let's hope the day will come 
when human language is more compelling 
than technical and mechanistic language. 

There are times when dramatic, emotion- 
laden language is used to convey a sense of 
urgency and there are other times when it is 
used to advance an agenda. In discussions of 
adult literacy, all stakeholders have a moral 
responsibility to avoid allowing the "war 
against illiteracy" to turn into an undeclared 
war on illiterates. In "conquering the epidem- 



ic of illiteracy" we must not view the learner 
as diseased. It is imperative that society 
respect the dignity, the rights, and the accom- 
plishments of all people, regardless of their 
ability to deal with the printed word. 

The Problems of Metaphor and 
Competing Stakeholders 

Values and assumptions are inherent in 
phrases applied to adult illiteracy. The 
metaphors all too simply present fundamental 
premises about the nature of illiteracy and 
those who cannot read. Those most prone to 
making such statements are probably well- 
meaning members of the adult literacy move- 
ment, such as politicians, community leaders, 
and educators. Though they may not intend to 
affront adult nonreaders with their language, 
their word choice probably follows their own 
interests — that is, the interests of their respec- 
tive profession. Educators may wish to spice 
up the rhetoric with scientific or medical lan- 
guage to provide the clarion call, and politi- 
cians may use forceful, vote-winning military 
language as a function of ongoing campaigns. 

Whatever the interest in adult literacy, the 
resulting choice of words used to describe it 
is important because the labeling of a prob- 
lem directs the solutions. To elaborate, if illit- 
eracy is defined in terms of reading deficien- 
cy, the solution is to direct the nonreading 
adult population toward reading instruction. 
If literacy is defined in terms of citizenship — 
that is, if what it means to be literate includes 
the ability to fill out tax forms, drive a car, 
vote regularly, or use medical services — then 
the solution is quite different. 

The question then follows: Who should 
label the adult literacy problem? The govern- 
ment? Corporations or other employers? The 
students themselves? Clearly, in the years 
since illiteracy has become a media-invested 
concern, various groups have expressed an 
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interest in defining both illiteracy and the 
attending solutions, including reading spe- 
cialists, adult educators, politicians of various 
stripes, corporate moguls, workplace leaders, 
criminal justice workers, librarians, religious 
leaders, newspaper personnel, and more 
recently, special educators (working with 
learning-disabled or otherwise cognitively 
handicapped persons). In each instance, there 
is a different view 7 of literacy and what it 
means to be literate, according to the respec- 
tive stake or investment. There are also 
expectations of people regarding how they 
are to behave — for example, to be spiritual, to 
be law abiding, to be good consumers. Yet in 
no instance are provisions made to help non- 
reading adults determine for themselves why 
they should learn to read. Each of the stake- 
holders touches but a part of the elephant and 
describes the beast minimally. 

Is there an easy way for professionals to 
avoid the problems inherent in the overre- 
liance on metaphor to convey understanding, 
biased or not, about the literacy situation? We 
think not. Clearly, metaphor provides easily 
developed affective-level communication that 
promotes understanding without the necessity 
to coin new words or jargon unlikely to be 
found in the working vocabularies of the mul- 
titudes, or to write extensive text conveying 
information to a sound-bite generation depen- 
dent upon bulletcd, chopped text and 15- to 
30-second messages over the airwaves. 

Indeed, metaphor may be the most direct 
form of communicating new ideas or impor- 
tant issues of the day. However, as Hayakawa 
(1978) warned, the real danger is that meta- 
phor often passes into the language (and we 
would go as far as to say into the national 
psyche) as part of the working vocabulary 
and hence the regularly accepted concepts of 
complex societal phenomena. When a ques- 
tionable metaphor, such as one of those men- 



tioned earlier, is regularly used, the best hope 
is that it will in time simply become a cliche 
and hence inconsequential. Still there is no 
overcoming the initial problems encountered. 

The issue is not so much whether a meta- 
phor is used, but whether it promotes the lan- 
guage of the commons, provides useful, posi- 
tive elements for public discourse, and 
reaches the greater portion of the stakehold- 
ers. This implies the need to use language that 
educates, not simplifies, and the need for not 
just education for illiterate adults but for all 
the highly educated individuals who serve or 
want to serve the, nonreaders — namely, those 
who write the advertising text, those who 
draft the campaign speeches, those who com- 
pose the popular press manuscripts, those who 
write the nighttime television sound bites, 
those who develop commentaries for radio 
shows and newspaper editorials. It also calls 
for greater communication between literacy 
providers and literacy advocates so that we 
come together to speak a common language 
and convey important ideas and current issues 
to the populace via agreed upon and readily 
comprehensible understandings (Ilsley, 
1985b). The need for further cross-discipli- 
nary and cross-national forums such as the 
cosponsored Adult and Adolescent Literacy 
Forums becomes apparent. 

To many, literacy is a phenomenon about 
which society assumes a common and a uni- 
versal understanding. Of course, neither as- 
sumption is correct. Compare, for example, 
how literacy is defined in the workplace with 
how it is defined in a community action cen- 
ter. In the former, the desired result is in- 
creased productivity for the company, if not 
the country, whereas in the latter, it is group 
empowerment for the poor and oppressed. 
Viewed this way, the problem with the way 
most of us rely on adull literacy metaphors is 
that it allows us all to bridge among special- 



ized fields at the expense of the nonreading 
adults themselves. So long as popular meta- 
phor provokes either positive or negative 
images of what it means to be illiterate or lit- 
erate, and the consequences to a nation, we 
may miss more subtle though holistic points 
of the human issues of illiteracy. 

Rather than presupposing that illiteracy is 
an individual problem, we should always con- 
sider liteiacy in a political context. If illiteracy 
has political origins, it is likely that literacy 
requires political solutions. Adult nonreaders 
can certainly participate in determining the 
curriculum. In this way, literacy education 
focuses not only on individual instruction but 
aiso on group instruction, to the end that par- 
ticipants comprehend the forces and injustice 
that can oppress entire groups of people. If 
those of us involved in all facets of literacy 
education begin to understand the attitudes 
and the agendas of the various stakeholders 
(our own included), exhibited through the 
metaphors and language used, we will have 
accomplished a great deal. Then and only 
then will the U.S. be in a position to address 
the needs of adult nonreaders. 
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We often ask "How do we define 
an adult remedial reader?" The 
definition is important. It 
should help us in providing an 
appropriate reading program for these adults. 
If we know, or can define, a situation, we 
should be able to plan for it. However, many 



current definitions do not help us to plan and 
implement programs or understand the needs 
of the adult remedial reader. This article 
reviews some current definitions of literacy 
and suggests that an expansion of the defini- 
tions is needed, based on information gained 
from interviews with adult remedial readers 
as they describe their needs. 

Current Definitions 

Consider some of the current definitions of 
literacy: 

• The reading and writing ability definition 
is one of the earliest definitions of literacy, 
stating that persons are considered literate if 
they can read and write their names. The U.S. 
Census Bureau has considered individuals to 
be literate if they reply affirmatively to a 
question about their ability to read and write a 
simple sentence. The requirements for litera- 
cy under this definition are modest: extensive 
skills are not required. This definition gives 
us little direction in program planning. We 
simply would have as our objective that the 
adult would be able to read and write his or 
her name or a simple sentence. Such a read- 
ing program would be a limited one for the 
adult remedial reader. 

• The years of schooling definition. An- 
other definition of literacy is years of school- 
ing or grades completed. Some people dis- 
agree that this is a valid definition. They point 
out that just because someone has not com- 
pleted 12 years of schooling, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that she or he cannot read: 
and, conversely, just because someone does 
receive a diploma, it does not mean that she 
or he can read. However, after examining 
extensive data, Fisher ( 1978) has stated that 
the evidence is strong that those who fail to 
graduate from high school constitute the bulk 
of illiterates. Further, Hunter and Harman 
( 1979) have stated that when high school 



completion data are compared with compe- 
tency testing data, essentially the same num- 
bers are established. There seems to be a 
strong link between years spent in school and 
competencies in reading. The ease of defining 
literacy by years in school is undoubtedly 
another reason it is often used as a measure. 
However, defining literacy by a prescribed 
number of years spent in school does little to 
guide the content or process of an adult 
program. 

• The grade level equivalent definition is 
prevalent in educational writings. Dinnan 
( 1980) has described illiteracy as the inability 
of the individual to function with materials 
written beyond 5th grade level. In Adult Ba- 
sic Education, three categories of ability are 
defined by references to grade levels: Level I 
= Grades 0-3 (beginning): Level II = Grades 
4-6 (intermediate): Level III = Grades 7-up 
(advanced). Three levels associated with 
grades in school are also presented by Powell 
( 1977): ( 1 ) a reliteracy level during which 
the individual oegins to gain knowledge and 
use of basic skills in society — namely, those 
essential literacy skills upon which further 
learning depends (estimated grade level of 
K-3): (2) a basic literacy level during which 
literacy skills can develop further without for- 
ma! instruction (estimated grade level of 5.5): 
and (3) a career literacy level during which 
basic skills plus advanced skill performance 
are necessary (estimated grade level of 7.5). 

The definition of grade-level equivalents 
forces the adult into a pattern provided for 
children. It must be remembered that grade- 
level scores on standardized achievement 
tests use norms based on testing of specific 
populations. For example, a 5.0 reading score 
is what the average child in a 5th grade stan- 
dardized sample scored on the test. Problems 
in using these scores with adults, who must 
deal with very different types of content and 
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situations than those addressed in an achieve- 
ment test, must be recognized. The content 
and situations related to reading for an adult 
are very different from those of a child in the 
early grades. 

• The competency-based or functional lit- 
eracy definition relates to the individual's 
ability to read real-life materials. At present, 
competency-based or functional literacy is 
receiving more attention than the previous 
definitions. However. Ayrer (1977) has point- 
ed out how difficult it is to define functional 
literacy: "Everyone knows what functional 
literacy is but no one can tell you. It's one of 
those concepts for which there is no single 
definition which will fit every situation." 
Hunter and Harman ( 1979. p. 7) define func- 
tional literacy as "the possession of skills per- 
ceived as necessary by particular persons and 
groups to fulfill their own self-determined 
objectives as family and community mem- 
bers, citizens, job-holders, and members of 
social, religious, or other associations of their 
choosing." Kirsch and Guthrie (1977-1978) 
defined functional literacy as relating to the 
level of skills needed by individuals or popu- 
lations to be able to complete a certain real- 
life reading task. Readence and Moore (1979) 
list functional literacy skills under five major 
categories: forms and applications, advertise- 
ments, pictorial materials, consumer informa- 
tion and directions, and information and 
information sources. 

In recent years, the competency-based or 
functional definition of literacy has been 
prevalent in the United States. In 1970, Louis 
Harris and Associates conducted a study to 
assess survival literacy skills, defined in 
terms of such tasks as reading an application 
form, a telephone directory, and a classified 
ad in a newspaper (Hunter & Harman, 1979). 
The Adult Performance Level (apl) Project 
also used functional competencies to assess 
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literacy: consumer economics (reading labels 
on cans), occupational knowledge (reading 
job-wanted ads), health (reading first aid 
directions), community resources (reading a 
movie schedule), and government and law 
(reading about your rights after arrest) 
(Greenfield & Nogueira, 1980). 

The competency-based or functional read- 
ing definition provides much more direction 
in program planning and program implemen- 
tation than do the other definitions. Content 
for reading classes for adult remedial readers 
can be specified more clearly. Such a defini- 
tion has contributed much to an understand- 
ing of the adult's needs, However, although it 
is superior to others, it lacks certain aspects 
needed for us to fully understand the adult 
remedial reader. It focuses on the individual's 
ability to read certain types of adult materials. 
The definition is directed at reading skills 
needed for real-life materials; overlooked are 
the affective aspects of adult reading situa- 
tions. The current competency-based or func- 
tional reading definition needs to be expand- 
ed to include affective aspects of literacy. 
Interviews with adults in a literacy program 
show us why. 

Kxpaiuling the Definition 

In interviews conducted in the University 
of Tennessee Adult Reading Academy Pro- 
gram over several years, adult remedial read- 
ers have described not only their needs relat- 
ed to reading certain types of materials but 
also their feelings about reading. These feel- 
ings should be addressed as programs are 
developed, for they can help us in under- 
standing the adult remedial reader. Let us 
note examples taken from the interviews 
which demonstrate the impact the affective 
domain has on the adult remedial reader. In 
the interview, the readers describe the effects 
of their inability to read on their lives as relat- 
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ed to their roles as workers, as consumers, as 
parents, as students, in social situations, and 
in recreational or leisure situations. 

As workers. Unemployment and under- 
employment often concern adult remedial 
readers. The interviews reveal over and over 
the embarrassment of an adult who had to 
take his wife with him so that she could 
complete the job application form for him, 
or the adult who stated that his most embar- 
rassing times were when he had to fill out a 
job application form "in front of all of those 
peopled The interviews reveal the frustra- 
tion and fear relnted to employment. 
Examples include: 

• The cook who was afraid someone would 
find out she couldn't read the recipes. 

• The mechanic who was embarrassed when 
his boss found out he couldn't read the 
charting sheet. 

•The truck driver who was frustrated be- 
cause he couldn't locate places for deliv- 
eries because he couldn't read the road or 
street signs. 

• The chemical worker who was frightened 
and frustrated because he couldn't read 
the labels on the chemicals he mixed. 

• The worker who was embarrassed because 
he had to ask fellow employees to read 
his work orders. 

•The worker whose self-esteem was very 
low because he had to tape-record his 
work and take it home to be typed or writ- 
ten by family members who could read. 

As consumers. Feelings of embarrassment, 
low esteem, and frustration also plague the 
adult remedial reader in the consumer area. 
When faced with such tasks as buying gro- 
ceries, obtaining health services, securing 
credit, paying bills, writing checks, reading 
menus, and a host of tasks taken for granted 



by most people in a modern society, adult 
remedial readers are affected in adverse 
ways. For example. 

•They are embarrassed when they cannot 
read labels in a grocery store and must 
ask for assistance. 

•They feel guilty that they cannot rend 
health-related materials so that they 
know how to take care of a sick child, 

•They are fearful of signing documents 
for credit buying because they must de- 
pend on others to explain what they are 
signing. 

As parents. Many adult remedial readers 
express concern about their reading as they 
become parents. They are fearful that their 
reading problem will have detrimental effects 
on their children. For example: 

•They are embarrassed when their chil- 
dren's friends find out they cannot read 
or they are afraid such revelations will be 
made. 

•They are afraid their children will ask 
them to read a book aloud and they will 
not be able to do so. 

• Fathers have expressed their feelings of 
inadequacy when the mothers can help 
with homework and they cannot help. 

As students. In educational settings, adult 
remedial readers face frustration and feelings 
of inadequacy as they attempt to gain knowl- 
edge and skills to improve themselves. For 
example: 

•They are embarrassed when asked to 
read aloud in a classroom. They are un- 
comfortable and nervous when teachers 
make such requests. 

• They are frustrated when they cannot read 
assignments or pass tests. 



In social situations. Social interactions 
with family, friends, and work colleagues are 
sometimes difficult for those with limited lit- 
eracy skills. For example: 

• Many of them are frustrated at being un- 
able to read letters from family and 
friends. One man could not communi- 
cate with a son in a distant state because 
of his inability to write and inadequate 
financial resources for telephone calls. 

• Many report embarrassment in church 
activities, specifically Sunday school 
classes when they are asked to read a 
passage in the Bible. They report feeling 
inadequate when they must decline to 
read in front of social acquaintances. 

• For some, social activities taken for grant- 
ed by many of us create an unpleasant 
situation. One woman never went to baby 
showers because she was "afraid they'd 
play those writing games." 

• Many go to great efforts to hide the fact 
they cannot read. Sometimes close fam- 
ily members, even a husband or wife, 
are unaware that the person is unable to 
read. They sometimes report they feel 
like "half a person" and are ashamed to 
tell even those close to them about their 
inability to read. 

/// recreational or leisure situations. Read- 
ing provides pleasure for many people: this 
pleasure is denied those who lack reading 
skills. For example: 

• One woman reported she was lonely and 
wanted to read books to fill the void. 

• Another woman was frustrated at not be- 
ing able to lead books that "teach things 
of value in life." 



The foregoing comments taken from inter- 
views emphasize that current definitions of 
literacy, which concentrate only on materials 
and skills, are lacking. The definitions oo not 
help us understand the frustration, the nega- 
tive self-concept, the fear, and the embarrass- 
ment that plague < dult remedial readers. We 
must expand our definition of literacy to 
encompass aspects of affect. We must under- 
stand that not only does a definition of an 
adult remedial reader relate to his or her read- 
ing skills with various types of materials, but 
also to using these materials. This informa- 
tion can help us plan better reading programs 
for adult remedial readers. 
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If adult literacy programs in the United 
States are viewed as a means to achieve 
social and economic equality and there- 
by improve society, why do these pro- 
grams fail to reach most marginal economic 
and social groups? Are there some adult liter- 
acy programs that have succeeded or might 
succeed in reaching these people? What 
obstacles lie in the paths of educators 
involved in the implementation of such pro- 
grams? 

The adult literacy programs found in U.S. 
community colleges, universities, and adult 
high school classes are frequently described 
as serving the "cream" of the adult nonread- 



ing public (Hunter & Barman, 1979; Kozol, 
1985; Mezirow, Darkenwald, & Knox. 1975). 
Many of these programs rely on state or fed- 
eral funding and must therefore adhere to 
rigid requirements for teacher certification, 
financial accountability, maintenance of at- 
tendance and enrollment records, and course 
completion figures. Although these factors 
may help explain the lack of attractiveness of 
these formal programs to many adult non- 
readers, it must be noted that volunteer or- 
ganizations such as Literacy Volunteers of 
America (i.va) and Laubach Literacy Action 
(I. la) face similar problems reaching and re- 
taining students. 

Conflicting \aluos 

These issues can be viewed from a socio- 
logical perspective. Programs found in com- 
munity colleges, universities, and adult high 
school classes tend to reflect the values of the 
sponsoring institutions, which more often 
than not coincide with values held by the 
dominant social class. In the United States, 
this "dominant social class" is that of the 
white middle-class male. 

These same values permeate the volunteer 
organizations. Ilsley ( 1985b, p. 12) suggests 
that "without attempting any exact analysis at 
this point, one can state that both organiza- 
tions [lva and lla| uphold strong middle- 
class orientations in such matters as interpre- 
tations and definitions of literacy, the type 
and method of training provided, and the 
goals they attempt to reach." 

Sociologist Bourdieu ( 1 98 1 ) speaks of 
such entrenched values as the "habitus" of the 
institution. Institutional values reflect laws 
and customs accumulated by a social group 
over the course of history as well as the web 
of perceptions, thoughts, and actions unique 
to that institution. Educational curricula 
reflect what is accepted as knowledge, cul- 
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ture, or linguistic practice by the dominant 
social group and thus serve to reproduce the 
values of that group. Bourdieu theorizes that 
a mismatch between the values of the educa- 
tional institution and those of specific learn- 
ers is common. Consider adult literacy pro- 
grams in light of Bourdieu's theory. Many 
nonreadcrs are not members of the dominant 
social group. Research suggests that a poten- 
tial learner's awareness of this mismatch in 
values may result in resistance to an educa- 
tional institution's programs, not so much 
because of content but because of the values 
that institution embodies (Beder & Quigley* 
1990; Fingerct, 1983, 1984; Quigley, 1987). 
This problem seems to apply to programs 
offered by formal educational institutions and 
volunteer groups. 

For example, volunteer tutors are frequent- 
ly recruited from outside the learners' com- 
munities and social groups. Despite their no 
doubt good intentions, tutors may reflect an 
attitude prevalent in their own community — 
that the inability to read represents a deficien- 
cy in the learner. Tutors may, as Usley (1985a) 
suggests, include the nonreader in the defini- 
tion of the problem by saying "You don't 
know how to read: I can teach you," suggest- 
ing that "You are the problem; I am the solu- 
tion" (p. 38). 

Fingeret's (1983, 1984) research clearly 
challenges deficiency-based theories of litera- 
cy. Her work with adult nonreaders suggests 
that these individuals are neither perceived 
as deficient by others in their communities 
nor do they view themselves as deficient. It 
seems reasonable to assume then that adult 
nonreaders would be less likely to resist 
involvement in literacy programs that more 
closely reflected their own cultural or social 
values. 

In other words, a resister to a program 
offered by a community college may be quite 



willing to encounter and learn the same con- 
tent when it is taught in a community center. 
In this context, the learner has an investment 
both in the process of learning and in the 
community where the instruction is offered. 

The Resistance Phenomenon 

Quigley's (1987; Beder & Quigley, 1990) 
analysis of the phenomenon of resistance 
leads him to note the importance of the re- 
sister's values. Also important in Quigley's 
analysis is the way in which the learner views 
the consequences of resistance or nonresis- 
tance. Quigley deliberately developed his 
model of resistance through analysis of resis- 
tance to education as it appears in literary fic- 
tion. This, he asserts, eliminates the inevitable 
intrusion of the researcher in cross-cultu r al 
work — that is, the reactivity between the sub- 
jects being analyzed and the process and bias- 
es of the researcher. Expanding on Quigley's 
resistance model and applying it to an analy- 
sis of adult literacy programs yields the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1 . Resistance may be either overt or sub- 
tle, since resisters respond to values imposed 
upon them in a number of ways. They may 
enroll in a program but drop out quickly 
when they perceive a conflict between the 
program's values and their own. They may 
quietly conform (or appear to conform) to 
the values, ethics, and definitions of what 
constitutes knowledge imposed on them, 
while waiting to break through institutional 
constraints. They may stay in educational 
institutions in order to learn the language of 
the dominant social group and eventually use 
this knowledge in educational or political 
activities designed to strengthen their own 
group. 

2. Resisters may not be resisting the con- 
tent of the program but may find the values 
embodied in that program unacceptable. For 
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example, learning the alphabet in one context 
may be acceptable but in another, unaccept- 
able. 

3. Resisters may find the content irrelevant 
to their lives. Fingeret (1983) asserts that the 
ability to read is bur one skill that contributes 
to the exchange of skills in a social network. 

4. Resisters are aware of the consequences 
of resistance and nonresistance. Adults in 
Fingeref s ( 1983) research group, for exam- 
ple, knew that if they learned to read, all of 
the relationships in their social network 
would shift. Not only would they have less 
time to participate in their social networks, 
but their own needs would change. 

Adult nonreaders who conform to the edu- 
cational practices and values expressed by 
existing literacy programs risk eventual rejec- 
tion by their own cultural or social groups. 
Some conform despite pressure from their 
social, family, or cultural groups because 
doing so enables them to reconstruct the con- 
ditions under which they live. work, and 
learn. 

An Alternative: 
Communii > Organi/at ions 

Experts argue that the most successful 
adult literacy programs are those offered by 
community-based organizations or cbos 
(Anorve. 1989: Fingeret. 1983. 1984. 1989; 
Heaney. 1989; Hunter & Harman, 1985: 
Ilsley. 1985a. 1985b. 1989:Jurmo. 1989: 
Kozol. 1985: Zachariadis. 1986). Ilsley 
( 1985b) defines cbos in terms of six criteria: 

1. Community orientation — the program 
serves a definable constituency, is based 
locally, and uses indigenous staff. 

2. Program independence — the program 
is independent and autonomous and does 
not rely on a larger organization (such as a 
public education system) for managerial 
guidelines. 



3. Underserved populations — the program 
serves populations who typically do not join 
more traditional programs because of low 
reading level or poverty. 

4. Student empowerment — program 
objectives include economic and social self- 
sufficiency for both students and their com- 
munities through measures that promote in- 
dependence. Here individual achievement 
and independence are linked with community 
achievement and independence. Methods by 
which this is achieved vary considerably 
from job-skill training to promoting solidarity 
among groups effecting social change at the 
local level. 

5. Learner-centered curriculum— the cur- 
riculum is based on learners* objectives as 
opposed to a prescribed set of activities and 
subject matter. Community-based programs 
avoid diagnosis, grade-level assignments, and 
the use of standardized materials. Instead 
they rely on students* real-life problems and 
on experiential materials. 

6. Learner-centered methodology — meth- 
odologies are not didactic nor authoritative in 
approach. 

To be defined as community based, an 
organization need not necessarily meet all of 
these six criteria. Heaney ( 1 989) indicates 
that many modern community-based organi- 
zations were originally grounded philosophi- 
cally in the work of Paulo Freire (1970). who 
asserts that learning to take control and 
achieving power are not individual objec- 
tives. For poor and dispossessed people, 
strength is to be found in numbers, and social 
change is accomplished in unity. 

The Freirean liberator)' programs that mul- 
tiplied during the 1970s (Heaney. 1989) gave 
rise to national networks of liberatory educa- 
tors who attempted to adapt methods used by 
Freire in other countries to the ghettos and 
barrios of North America. These programs 
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occupied storefronts and abandoned schools, 
for educators in communiiy-hascd organiza- 
tions were denied access to funds readily 
available to schools and community colleges. 
Yet Heaney asserts that the CBO programs 
were more effective than those offered by the 
well-funded institutions, when effectiveness 
is defined as high enrollment, retention, and 
completion rates. Heaney states that as long 
as a program is considered "methodologically 
distinct but not different in its social and cul- 
tural consequences." it is tolerated as a varia- 
tion on traditional systems of adult literacy 
education (p. 24). Thus, some cbos were able 
to build cooperative relationships with tradi- 
tional institutions, as well as to apply for gov- 
ernment or state funding. These alliances 
were formed at a high cost to their missions, 
however, when their emancipatory efforts 
were blocked by economic sanctions imposed 
by their institutional sponsors. 

Such problems persist today. A visit to a 
neighborhood cbo serving a community of 
Spanish-speaking adults in the heart of a large 
midwestern U.S. city revealed that emancipa- 
tory initiatives are blocked if the cbo accepts 
federal or state funds. The director and one of 
the founders of this center said she was pon- 
dering the eventual consequences of the 
center's recent acquisition of sliag funding 
(from the State Local Impact Assistance 
Grant program, jointly sponsored by the 
Illinois State Board of Education and the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service). Since receiving the sliag grant, the 
center has had to devot: much time and ener- 
gy to meeting federal and state priorities. 
There are rigid requirements for teacher certi- 
fication (a problem for this particular center, 
where former students often become tutors 
and teachers) and accountability, sliag fund- 
ing prohibits students from doing volunteer 
work. At this center students have heretofore 



taken pride in participating in decision mak- 
ing, as well as in sharing the responsibilities 
of building upkeep. 

The director is grappling with the issue of 
what has been and will be sacrificed in order 
to retain sliag funding. She remarked that the 
center had managed with little money prior to 
obtaining the grant and would survive if its 
members felt compelled to refuse the funding 
in future because of state interference with 
the center's mission. She agrees with Heaney 
( 1989. p. 24) that "cooperation with main- 
stream educational institutions takes its toll 
on staff for whom the limited interests of then- 
sponsors dictate priorities and moderate ac- 
tion." There is often little time left for "criti- 
cal teaching and transforming action" after 
fulfilling these obligations. 

Literacy and Social Change 

The missions of successful community- 
based literacy organizations have typically 
been linked to issues of empowerment, social 
mobility, and equality for program partici- 
pants. In this context, literacy education is 
focused on humanitarian principles and on 
raising the ability of learners to participate 
more fully in a democratic society. Although 
acquisition of basic entry-level employment 
skills may be a part of the program, it is not 
usually the program's sole focus. 

By contrast, traditional literacy programs 
sanctioned and financially supported by the 
United States government stress literacy for 
increased workplace productivity and mainte- 
nance of the status quo. For many adult non- 
readers, that status quo includes a standard of 
living well below the poverty level. 

Federal funds and private donations are 
readily available for institutionalized literacy 
programs that typically lack student involve- 
ment in goal setting and are laden with insti- 
tutional values. While some administrators 
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and adult literacy instructors ponder the effi- 
cacy of whole language as compared to phon- 
ics or skills-based methodologies for teaching 
adult nonreaders, others express concern re- 
garding the inability of literacy programs to 
attract and serve large sectors of the nonread- 
ing adult population. Ilsley (1985a) theorizes 
that adult literacy programs such as those 
offered by many cbos threaten the established 
social order because one of their goals is stu- 
dent empowerment. 

Community-based organizations are in- 
volved in the education of marginalized social 
and cultural groups, many of whose members 
belong to racial minorities. Some fear the 
inevitable social changes that will occur 
when these groups educate themselves and 
begin to express values counter to those of 
the dominant social group. 

The United States has traditionally looked 
for economic returns from its literacy pro- 
grams. We may do well to ponder the wisdom 
of Botkin. Elmandjra. and Malilza ( 1979) 
who in No Limits to Learning: Bridging the 
Human Gap noted as follows: 

II is neither proper nor necessary to assess such 
literacy programs m terms of immediate eco- 
nomic returns; while literacy may bring eco- 
nomic advantages m the long run. the most 
immediate concern is to start a process that 
leads to increasing human dignity and to break- 
ing the vicious circle of poverty and marginal - 
i/ation (p. 91 ). 

Can we as educators meet the challenge of 
viewing literacy not only as a technical prob- 
lem, but as a social and political issue? Will 
we dedicate our efforts to development and 
use of superior techniques and methodology 
for working with adults who are nonreaders? 
We must without hesitation focus our efforts 
on eventual resolution of the social and politi- 
cal issues just addressed. We have the energy, 
means, and enthusiasm with which adult Iit- 
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eracy education may be transformed into a 
vehicle dedicated to the pursuit of equality. 

As Heaney ( 1989) points out. most eman- 
cipatory or liberator}* literacy programs have 
been sustained by governments for only a 
brief time following either a revolution or a 
declaration of independence. For these pro- 
grams to proliferate and survive, he counsels 
that their directors, founders, and teachers 
must "maintain the vision" and "await the 
revolution and attempt to prepare learners for 
political options not yet available" (p. 25), 
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Can stages be identified in the read- 
ing development of adults? The 
answer to this question has more 
than theoretical significance since 
this information could be very useful in plan- 
ning reading programs for adults. 

Iwis article reports a study in which 123 
adults, reading at grade levels 1-8, were 
assessed to determine the strategies they used 
as they read. Oral reading miscues were ana- 
lyzed in terms of reading processes and com- 
parisons were made across levels. Results 
generally revealed two stages of reading 
development across the levels tested. In the 
first stage, at reading levels 1-3, the adults 
relied equally on print-based and language- 
based strategies as they read, but initially they 
had difficulty integrating these two knowl- 
edge sources. Near the end of the first stage, 
an increase in integration was evident and 
this was followed in the second stage, at read- 
ing levels 4-8, by a marked increase in the 



ability of adults to use language knowledge to 
integrate and to predict as they read. 

Stages Among Children 

Stages in the reading development of chil- 
dren have frequently been postulated but per- 
haps the most comprehensive attempt to 
delineate stages is that undertaken by Chall 
( 1983). who outlined six stages of reading 
development. Stage 0 is labeled '^rereading," 
and the focus is on meaning, with knowledge- 
based strategies used to reconstruct stories. 

For children, school entrance signals the 
start of Stage 1, which involves initial reading 
or decoding and lasts for one or two grade 
levels. In this stage the reader is "glued to 
print/' focusing on print-based rather than 
meaning-based processing. Stage 2 is a tran- 
sition stage occuring at about Grade 3 reading 
level and is labeled by Chall as "confirma- 
tion, fluency, and ungluing from print." The 
reader begins to integrate print-based and 
knowledge-based strategies through exten- 
sive reading but the major focus is still on 
decoding. Stage 3, which corresponds to 
grades 4-9, involves "reading for learning the 
new." The focus is on meaning and on use of 
knowledge-based strategies. 

Chall\s final two stages are also meaning 
based. Stage 4 occurs from grades 9-12 and 
involves "reading for multiple viewpoints/* 
and Stage 5 involves "construction and recon- 
struction" to gain a "world view." While 
Chall's major focus is on children, she does 
suggest that Stages 1-5 are appropriate for 
conceptualizing the reading development of 
adults. 

Jones s Three Adult Stages 

Few adult educators have attempted to 
delineate stages in reading development but 
Jones ( 1981 ) is one exception. He describes 
three phases which cover a continuum with 



end points of learning to read and reading to 
learn. In Phase 1, which involves "using lan- 
guage for reading," the focus is on reading as 
a language process and on use of knowledge- 
based strategies. Once the reader has estab- 
lished a basic understanding of what reading 
is, the focus turns to "refinement of word 
recognition ability" or print-based strategies 
in Phase 2. Finally in Phase 3. labeled "read- 
ing to learn," the emphasis is on deriving 
meaning from print with the adu!c relying 
heavily on vocabulary and background 
knowledge. 

There is considerable similarity between 
Chairs Stages 0-3 and Jones's three phases, 
although Chall does not view Stage 0 as hav- 
ing relevance for adult learners. Neither 
scheme has been verified by research with 
adults and in fact there have been few at- 
tempts to provide empirical support for any 
notion of stages in the development of adult 
literacy. If, as both Jones and Chall suggest, 
there are instructional implications arising 
from stages in reading development, the 
results of research in this area could have 
considerable significance in planning and 
implementing programs for adults engaged in 
literacy programs. 

Three Studies of Adults 

The possibility of stages in the reading 
development of adult illiterates was evident 
in the results of two of our previous studies 
(Malicky & Norman, 1982, 1983). It ap- 
peared that changes in reading strategies 
were related to level of reading achievement 
and that it might be possible to identify 
stages in reading development by analyzing 
the strategies used by adults at increasing 
levels of reading proficiency. The purpose of 
a third study, reported here, was to investi- 
gate this possibility 



The sample for the study involved 1 23 
adults reading from grade levels 1-8. They 
were attending three different literacy pro- 
grams, one at a vocational center as part of a 
program in academic upgrading, one at a uni- 
versity as part of a research project, and the 
final one in a community literacy project 
sponsored by the provincial government. 
Hence, a fairly comprehensive cross-section 
of adults in literacy programs in the area was 
obtained. Of the 123 adults. 56 were males 
and 67 were females. They ranged in age 
from 18 to 63 with the majority in their 20s 
and 30s. 

Each adult read passages increasing in dif- 
ficulty from a first to an eighth grade reading 
level. Reading was discontinued when frus- 
tration level was reached. Oral reading mis- 
cues on all passages except those at frustra- 
tion level were analyzed using categories 
from the Reading Miscue Inventory (1972): 
( 1 ) graphic similarity, which reflects print 
processing: (2) grammatical and (3) semantic 
acceptability, both reflecting knowledge pro- 
cessing; (4) meaning change: and (5) success- 
ful corrections, which are thought to indicate 



integration of print-based and knowledge- 
based processes. 

A Shift al Level 3 for Adults 

Percentage scores were calculated for each 
adult for each miscue variable and statistical 
comparisons were made across reading grade 
levels 1-8. Results revealed a significant 
change between grades 3 and 4 on three of 
the miscue variables: grammatical acceptabil- 
ity, semantic acceptability, and meaning 
change. These resuUs support the hypothesis 
of two adult stages in reading development. 
At grade levels 1-3, there was little differ- 
ence in the ability of adults to use print-based 
as compared to knowledge-based strategies, 
but at reading level 4, there was a marked 
increase in use of language knowledge and to 
a lesser extent background knowledge to pre- 
dict words while reading. In other words, an 
important change at reading grade level 4 
involved increased reliance on knowledge- 
based strategies but little change in relative 
use of print strategies. Hence, increased reli- 
ance on print strategies was not a significant 
factor in reading proficiency for the adults in 
this study. 



Figure 1 

Diagnostic Indicators of Adult Reading Stages 



Adult Stage 1 
Print-based processing 



Adult Stage 2 
Integrative processing 



Level of reading: Able to read material at grade levels 
1-3 with adequate comprehension 
(word identification may be ade- 
quate at a higher level). 

Miscue profiles; Half or more miseues show graphic 

similarity to the stimulus: less than 
half are grammatically acceptable: 
or the ratio is 50:50. 



Able to read material at grade levels 
4-8 with adequate comprehension. 



At least half the miseues are accept- 
able grammatically and more show- 
grammatical acceptability than 
graphic similarity. 
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It is important to note, however, that the 
increased use of meaning-based strategies by 
more proficient readers was accompanied by 
an increase in miscues which maintained the 
author's meaning. Thus, the adults at levels 
4-8 not only made greater use of knowledge- 
based strategies but they were also generally 
able to integrate these strategies with those 
for processing print to maintain the author's 
meaning. 

When the results on meaning change were 
examined more closely, it was apparent that 
the increase in ability to integrate print-based 
and knowledge-based strategies, while evi- 
dent on levels 4-8, began at level 3. What 
appeared to be happening at reading level 3 
was a consolidation or integration of strategies 
used at earlier levels, with little change in the 
relative use of either print- or knowledge- 
based strategies. Correctional behavior, as 
found in previous studies with adults (Malicky 
& Norman, 1982, 1983), was not indicative of 
increased integrative functioning. 

Agreement on Two Adult Stages 

The two stages identified in this study are 
similar to those postulated by Jones ( 1 98 1 ) 
and Chall ( 1 983). Adult Stage 1 of reading 
development is consistent with what Jones 
referred to as "refinement of word recogni- 
tion ability" and Chall as "glued to print." 
Jones notes that the focus for adults at this 
stage is on word identification, and while that 
does not preclude use of knowledge-based 
strategies, it does result in considerable reli- 
ance on print. For Chall, this first stage is also 
print based, and while the adults in our study 
at reading grade levels 1-3 could not be de- 
scribed as completely "glued to print," they 
definitely made less use of their background 
and language knowledge than adults at the 
second stage of reading proficiency. 



The second stage evident in our data. 
Adult Stage 2, was consistent with what 
Jones called "reading for learning" and Chall 
called "reading for new learning." They both 
described readers at this point as being more 
concerned with meaning, and this was reflect- 
ed in our study in an increase in the percent- 
age of miscues with high grammatical and 
semantic acceptability at Grade 4 reading 
level. There was also some indication in our 
data of what Chall referred to as "confirma- 
tion, fluency, and ungluing from print." Near 
the end of our Adult Stage 1, which encom- 
passed reading levels 1-3, a consolidation of 
reading strategies was evident in the increase 
in miscues which retained the author's mean- 
ing. This ability to integrate print-based and 
knowledge-based strategies may be necessary 
before the adult can begin to rely more heavi- 
ly on his or her language and background 
knowledge. Without an ability to integrate 
information sources, an increase in the use of 
knowledge-based strategies may lead to con- 
siderable inaccuracy in reconstruction of an 
author's meaning rather than to an increase in 
reading proficiency. 

A question which remains unanswered is 
whether a prereading stage can be identified 
in adults. A major difference between the 
positions of Jones and Chall is that Jones 
feels that a prereading phase is crucial in 
work with adults who are almost totally illit- 
erate, whereas Chall suggests beginning with 
decoding. This has important instructional 
implications, since most current literacy pro- 
grams, such as Laubaeh, focus heavily on 
bottom-up processing, bypassing any pre- 
reading stage. 

Teaching Adults al Different Stages 

The distinction between the two stages of 
reading identified in this study has implica- 
tions for planning reading programs for 
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adults. To assist literacy teachers in identify- 
ing which stage students have reached, criti- 
cal differences in reading level and miscue 
profiles are presented in Figure 1 . 

Almost everyone would agree that adults 
at reading levels 1-3 need to develop print- 
based strategies, but there is a difference of 
opinion regarding when and how this should 
be done. Chall suggests that work with illiter- 
ate adults should begin with decoding; Jones 
as well as Rigg and Kazemek (1983) recom- 
mend focusing on decoding after the adult 
becomes aware that reading is communica- 
tion and knows what written language sounds 
like. 

There is little doubt that the people in our 
study who were at Adult Stage 1 believed in 
the power of print-based strategies. This was 
reflected both in their miscues and in their 



comments about the importance of "sounds" 
and "words" in learning to read. Clearly then, 
some focus in this area is indicated, but in 
light of the need for adults to integrate print- 
and meaning-based strategies before they can 
move to a more advanced stage, it is ques- 
tionable w ; hether instruction should focus as 
exclusively or intensively on cues within 
words as many programs do. 

When adults reach Adult Stage 2, at w ; hich 
their major focus is on meaning. Jones and 
Chall both suggest the need for them to take 
more responsibility and to a large extent 
direct their own learning. It is al this stage 
that adults are able to take full advantage of 
the extensive knowledge which they bring to 
the learning situation. 

Independence appears to be necessary for 
this to occur and Thistlewaitc ( 1983) sugsests 



Figure 2 

Patterns of Oral Reading Miscues Among Partially Literate Adults 



Adults at Stage i 
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Adults at Stage 2 
(reading grade levels 4-8) 
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Dark bar indicates significant difference between Stages I and 2 (statistically). 
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that a comprehension-based model of reading 
provides a means for adults to work indepen- 
dently and take responsibility for their own 
learning. Without this independence adults 
may learn how to read but never become 
^readers." 
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In a recent study, Norman and Malicky 
(1987) obtained data that provide support 
for stages in the development of adult lit- 
eracy. [The report of this study is reprint- 
ed in the preceding article.] Two stages were 
identified for adults reading at grade levels 1 
to 8, and these stages appeared to have clear 
pedagogical implications. What was not evi- 
dent from the study was the nature of reading 
concepts and strategies of adults who have not 
yet reached a Grade 1 level of reading profi- 
ciency. 

Relatively little attention has been devoted 
to stages in the literacy development of adults 
and more particularly to adults who are virtu- 
al nonreaders. However, Chall { 1983) has 
outlined six stages in the reading develop- 
ment of children and has hypothesiz J that 
these stages are similar for adults, with the 
exception of the beginning stage. For children 
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Chall delineated a Stage 0 in which the focus 
is on meaning and children use knowledge- 
based strategies to reconstruct stories. She did 
not hypothesize a corresponding stage for 
adult illiterates but suggested instead that 
adults at beginning levels can be more appro- 
priately characterized in terms of her Stage I, 
which involves a strong focus on decoding. 
She describes readers at this stage as "glued 
to print." 

Jones ( 198 1 ) disagrees with Chall. He 
feels that the focus of the first stage for adults 
involves "using language for reading" or, in 
other words, reading for meaning and using 
knowledge-based strategies. An examination 
of most materials developed by publishers for 
use with adults at the beginning level reveals 
that they are more consistent with ChalTs 
rather than Jones's hypothesis regarding 
stages. 

The purpose of the study reported here was 
to explore the nature of illiteracy for adults 
who have made no or minimal progress in 
learning to read or write, and to draw implica- 
tions for planning effective programs for 
them. 

Concepts and Strategies 

Several researchers have attempted to 
determine through interviews how reading is 
viewed by illiterate adults. When Taylor, 
Wade, Jackson, Blum, and Gould ( 1 980) 
interviewed 17 participants in literacy pro- 
grams in Washington, D.C., they found two 
general patterns. One group defined reading 
in terms of decoding proficiency; the other 
recognized the necessity of integrating the 
decoding process with comprehension. 

Most researchers have found that adult 
illiterates generally fall into the first group. 
Gambrell and Heathington (1981), interview- 
ing 28 good and 28 poor adult readers, found 
a significant difference between the two 



groups in how they viewed reading. Only 
2\ c /c of poor readers gave a meaning-centered 
response, as compared to 79% of good read- 
ers. Similar results were obtained by Keefe 
and Meyer ( 1 980). Of the 1 00 adult disabled 
readers they interviewed, 85 perceived read- 
ing as processing of words rather than as 
making meaning. Amoroso ( 1984) inter- 
viewed 44 adults from prison, adult basic 
education, and alternative high school popu- 
lations and also found evidence of a restricted 
view of reading. For most, reading meant 
operations on words. In a local study by 
Norman and Malicky ( 1986), only 2 of 25 
adults interviewed recognized the importance 
of comprehension, but even they viewed it as 
something apart from reading — e.g., "I can 
read well but comprehension of vocabulary is 
low/' 

None of the studies noted above focused 
specifically on nonreaders, although it is like- 
ly that a small number of adults at very low- 
levels of reading proficiency were included. 
In addition, few of the researchers related 
how adults say they read to how they actually 
do read. 

Another line of research has focused on 
how adults interact with print as they read 
aloud. In an early study, Raisner (1978) ex- 
amined the oral reading miscues of adults and 
found that they focused primarily on print- 
based cues and made far less use of context. 
The reading levels of the adults were not re- 
ported, so it is impossible to determine wheth- 
er this was true for adults at all reading levels. 

The possibility of differences in reading 
processing between adults at different stages 
of development was indicated in two of our 
early studies on adult literacy (Malicky & 
Norman, 1982, 1983). In the first, adults in a 
literacy program who made progress in read- 
ing were compared with those who did not. 
Findings revealed that the no-gain group 
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entered the program demonstrating heavy 
reliance on print-based processing but limited 
use of context clues. By the end of the pro- 
gram, this tendency was reversed so that the 
adults more nearly resembled those in the 
high-gain group. It was hypothesized that 
adults needed to rely more heavily on knowl- 
edge than on print in order to make gains in 
achievement. 

In the second study, differences were ev - 
ident between reading strategies of adults 
at reading grade levels 1-2 as compared to 
those at levels 3-6. The more proficient read- 
ers made more effective use of their knowl- 
edge to predict words as they read. 

A further study was designed to focus 
specifically on the question of stages in read- 
ing development of adults (Norman & 
Malicky, 1987). Oral reading miscues and 
unaided retellings of stories were collected 
from 123 adults reading at grade levels 1-8 in 
a variety of literacy programs. Results 
revealed two stages across these reading lev- 
els, In the first stage, at reading grade levels 
1-3. the adults relied equally on print-based 
and knowledge-based strategies as they read. 
The second stage, which corresponded to 
reading grade levels 4-8. was indicated by a 
marked increase in use of language knowl- 
edge, with little change in use of print-based 
cues. However, this study did not include 
adults below a Grade 1 level of reading 
achievement and hence did not provide infor- 
mation regarding the strategies of adults who 
are just beginning to learn to read. 

The Adults 

Most of the 22 adults in this study were 
either just entering literacy programs or had 
been in literacy programs for less than 3 
months. Only one adult had been in a literacy 
program longer, and hence a strong impact of 
that program on concepts and strategies for 



reading was considered unlikely. The adults 
were attending literacy programs in two 
urban centers and most were urban dwellers. 
They ranged in age from 20 to 65 with most 
in the lower age ranges. There were 15 males 
and 7 females. The group presented a general 
picture of social and economic disadvantage 
as reflected in education, employment, and 
income. Half had either not attended school at 
all or had gone for less than 4 years. Only two 
had been to high school. Their parents also 
had limited education with very few going 
beyond Grade 6. Only six were employed at 
the time of the study (even though most were 
in part-time programs), and only two of these 
earned more than CANS 10,000 per year. 

An examination of backgrounds indicated 
that 16 of the adults were Canadian born and 
that of this group, 7 were native Indians. Only 
one of this native group had gone beyond 
Grade 3 in school. Of the foreign born, three 
came from war-ravaged countries and two 
from poor Caribbean families in which edu- 
cation had been sacrificed for survival. The 
other two were women of East Indian origin 
who had had limited educational opportuni- 
ties prior to coming to Canada. Overall, this 
group of nonreaders was more disadvantaged 
than the majority of illiterates as described in 
the Canadian literacy survey conducted by 
Southam News (1987). 

Assessing Response 

' Each of the adults in the study was inter- 
viewed individually to gather background 
data and to assess concepts about reading. 
Questions were adapted from Davis and 
O'Brien (1985), Paris and Meyers ( 1981 ), and 
Gambrell and Heathington ( 1981 ). A series of 
literacy tasks was used to determine how the 
adults interacted with print. The first was a 
task in which familiar print in the environ- 
ment (store names, product labels, etc.) was 
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presented in three formats: picture context: 
sign, trademark, or logo in isolation; and 
typed words in isolation. The adults were 
asked to tell what each said and how they 
knew. They were also given a local newspa- 
per and asked to locate and read any parts 
they could. 

The second type of task involved passages 
containing familiar language of both pre- 
dictable and unpredictable nature. The pre- 
dictable, familiar material involved common 
songs (e.g., "Jingle Bells" and "0 Cnnada"), 
and the unpredictable material a language 
experience story generated and dictated by 
the adult in the testing session. 

Finally, the adults were asked to interact 
with unfamiliar material. Rhymes from Jazz 
Chants (Graham, 1978) were predictable 
though unfamiliar, and selections from the 
Bader Reading and Language Inventory and 
Laubach Way to Reading provided unpre- 
dictable material. The adults were asked to 
attempt material first without assistance. If 
they were unable to attempt a piece, it was 
read /irst to them orally and then they were 
asked to try to read it on their own. All but 
two of them attempted to read at least some 
of these passages. 

Responses on the interview, environmental 
print tasks, and reading passages were rated 
in terms of relative use of print-based and 
knowledge-based information. 

Concepts About Reading 

When asked why they wanted to learn to 
read., the adults gave a wide range of answers. 
Some clearly involved functional literacy — 
e.g., "if I go places..., so 1 can read the signs." 
These reasons seemed to be related to the 
adults' desire to gain increased control over 
their lives, and these and several other 
answers reflected a theme of independence. 
Said one student, "You feel you could do a lot 
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of things. Like nobody will have to push you 
or tell you this or that." Some indicated that 
reading is important to gaining knowledge, 
but a few recognized the even more profound 
influence literacy has on our lives — e.g., "This 
is sorta like a reading world. If you can't read, 
you Ye not a part of it. sorta outside." 

While their reasons for wanting to learn to 
read were broad and encompassing, their 
notions about reading itself were much more 
restricted. We asked questions such as 
"Which would be easier to do, read word for 
word or for the general meaning?" or "When 
you are reading, what do you do if you don't 
know a word?" The adults generally gave 
responses that reflected a concept that print 
rather than meaning is paramount in reading. 
On the question about identifying hard words, 
only two adults gave a response indicating 
they could use context cues. 

Strategies for Reading 

All the adults in the study were able to read 
some of the 24 environmental print items cor- 
rectly when provided with picture context. 
The number of items correct ranged from 3 to 
20 with a mean of 1 2.2, The adults did almost 
as well on the logo format (mean = 11.8) but 
performed more poorly on the typed print for- 
mat (mean = 7.4). The relatively high level of 
accuracy on the logo format suggests that 
these adults were beginning to use print cues, 
although certainly the distinctive shapes of 
the store signs and product labels were of 
more assistance than the letters and words 
themselves. On this task, ten of the people 
performed better on the picture than print 
format (7-point difference or more), suggest- 
ing reliance on picture context (meaning- 
based) cues. Eleven people performed at a 
similar level on the two tasks, suggesting use 
of both print-based and knowledge-based 
information. 



Survey of 22 Adults 
Reading at Less Than Grade 1 Level 

Mean score in reading 24 environmental print 
items: 

Pieture context. 12.2 

Logo. 1 1 .8 

Print. 7.4 

Self-reports on cues used on environmental print 
task: 

Pictures or experience. 1 0 
Picture and print. 7 
Print. 4 

Nature of oral reading miscues: 

Grammatical in context. 4i f r 

Meaningful in context, 35 r < 

Graphically similar to cue. 25 ( '< 

Phonieally similar to cue. i l c i 
Pe rform ance adequ ate : 

In a print-based miscue category \5 C < 

In a knowledge-based miscue category. 4() r f 
Adequate use of knowledge: 

On predictable passages. 56 f r 

On i.ka stories. 64 c r 

On unfamiliar, unpredictable passages. 36 r 7 

Based on a study of 22 adult urban nonreaders in 
Canada, age 20-65, \5 male. 7 female, just enter- 
ing a liieracx program or in a program for less than 
3 months. 



It is interesting to note that self-reports on 
cues used were relatively consistent with 
actual performance on this task. Most report- 
ed using picture or experiential information 
(n = 10) or both print and picture cues (n = 7). 
Only four reported heavy reliance on print, 
and this was generally reflected in letter-by- 
letter naming or sounding. Self-reports to the 
general questions asked during the interview- 
reflected a far greater print bias than did 
responses to questions during the environ- 
mental print task. Hence, these nonreading 
adults were much more accurate in reporting 
their reading strategies when engaged in a 



specific task and asked to comment on how 
they did it than w hen asked more abstract 
general questions. 

When miscues were combined across all 
passages, there was a clear-cut trend toward 
greater reliance on knowledge than on prim, 
cues. This was reflected in higher scores in 
the grammatical area (419f of miscues were 
grammatical in relation to passage context) 
and in meaningfulness (35% were meaning- 
ful in relation to passage meaning) than in 
categories assessing graphic similarity {25 (y ( 
contained half or more of the letters in the 
text word) and phonic similarity ( \ l c /( con- 
tained halt or more of the sounds in the text 
word). 

When scores for individuals were exam- 
ined, it was found that over half of the adults 
met the criterion set for adequacy (409c ) on a 
knowledge-based category, as compared with 
only 1 59r who met this criterion on a print- 
based category. The adult nonreaders in this 
study were not "glued to print" (Chall, 1983) 
despite the fact they had reported reliance on 
print in the interview. Instead, they attempted 
to make use of the knowledge they brought to 
the page in their efforts to interact with print. 

It was difficult to compare differential 
strategy use on different materials because of 
the small number of miscues subjects made 
on some types of passages. However, there 
was a trend toward greater use of knowledge- 
based strategies on predictable and language 
experience stories than on unpredictable 
unfamiliar passages, with 5b ( /r of the adults 
demonstrating adequate use of knowledge- 
based strategies on predictable passages. 649f 
on language experience stones, but only 369f 
on the unfamiliar unpredictable passages. 

It appears, then, that predictable and lan- 
guage experience materials foster use of 
knowledge-based strategies. While use of 
unfamiliar, unpredictable passages did result 



in somewhat greater use of print cues, only 
about one-fifth of the adults made adequate 
use of these cues and half were unable to ade- 
quately use either knowledge or print cues on 
that type of material. 

Implications 

The results of this study provide support 
for Jones's ( 1 98 1 ) contention that the first 
stage in reading development of adults 
involves using language for reading. Only 
two of the adults in this study focused heavily 
on print and these were both Lebanese immi- 
grants, one of whom was in a Laubach litera- 
cy program at the time. In relation to concepts 
about reading, quite different results were 
obtained when adults were asked in general 
terms about how they read when compared to 
what they said when completing a specific 
task or what they did when actually attempt- 
ing to read various types of passages, The 
results on general questions were similar to 
results obtained by others (Amoroso, 1983; 
Gambrell & Heathingtom 1981 ). 

Brown ( 1980) has suggested that metacog- 
nitive deficiencies "are the problem of the 
novice, regardless of age" (p. 475). However, 
the metacognitive abilities of the adults in this 
study were adequate when they were asked 
to do a specific literacy task and comment 
on how they did it. This has implications 
for both researchers and those assessing the 
literacy concepts of adults entering literacy 
programs. 

In an earlier article (Norman & Malicky, 
1 986), we suggested that instruction for 
adults in the early phase of literacy develop- 
ment should focus on whole language rather 
than on isolated words and letters. The results 
of this study provide further support for 
whole language programs. We believe that 
programs should begin with and take advan- 
tage of what the adults already know. Without 



prompting, most adults in this study sponta- 
neously relied on their knowledge as they 
approached environmental print tasks and all 
types of passages. The material most con- 
ducive to use of knowledge-based strategies, 
however, involved language experience and 
predictable passages. 

Results of this study provide support for the 
suggestion of many (Jones, 1981: Newton, 
1980; Rigg & Kazemek, 1983; Schneidermam 
1978) that the language experience approach 
be used for adult beginning readers. The un- 
familiar unpredictable passages found in many 
of the widely used beginning literacy pro- 
grams appear to be less appropriate for adults 
at a beginning stage of reading development. 

Perhaps the most significant implications 
of this study, however, derive not from the 
results on concepts and strategies for reading 
but rather from the nature of the nonrcaders 
themselves, These adults were far more dis- 
advantaged than adults who attend postsee- 
ondary institutions and even than most of 
those who become involved in adult basic 
education programs. Chronic poverty and 
unemployment were pervasive aspects of 
their lives, with many viewing literacy as a 
means to greater control, increased indepen- 
dence, and also a greater sense of self-worth 
and belonging. These goals provide further 
support for a language experience approach, 
as it begins by acknowledging and valuing 
what adults already know and provides the 
opportunity for daily concerns and problems 
to serve as the content of literacy classes. 
Language experience stories need to be sup- 
plemented by functional literacy activities, 
however, so that adults can gain control over 
specific aspects of their lives involving print. 

Finally, in order to enlarge self or, in 
Bhola's ( 1981 ) words, to enter the "magical 
circle of the literate/' adult nonreaders need 
to read a range of other material as well. In 
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the beginning, the use of predictable material 
such as poetry will foster use of knowledge- 
based strategies as well as introduce a signifi- 
cant part of the literate culture. 

What will be critical as well, considering 
the degree of deprivation reflected in the liv es 
of most of the adults in this study, is aware- 
ness that literacy programs alone are not the 
solution to the social and economic problems 
of most adults at beginning levels of literacy. 
As several writers (Hunter & Harman. 1979: 
Lind & Johnston, 1986; Ryan, 1985) have 
pointed out, literacy programs need to be part 
of a more comprehensive solution; this is par- 
ticularly true for adults at early stages of read- 
ing development. 
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"T^ /W~' dl ^ has just earned a master's 
/ 1 degree in reading at a U.S. 
E ^k/ H urban university in the west 
-JL ▼ -JLcoast city in which he has been 
a public school teacher for the past decade. 
His career began in an inner-city middle 
school where he taught English and social 
studies for 3 years. He soon realized that his 
students were not in a position to learn much 
about English or social studies because most 
of them could not read the textbooks desig- 
nated for their grade levels. 

When Mark was assigned to teach social 
studies in a high school in the same district, 
he found his students were still plagued with 
reading problems that blocked their access 
to the ideas around which he wanted his 
course to be structured, and as he had in the 
middle school, he soon turned himself into a 
teacher of reading. He felt ill equipped to 
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teach reading, having had only one reading 
course during his undergraduate education. 
He decided thai if he was to teach success- 
fully, he had to learn more than he knew 
about the basic skills of communication, so 
he entered a master's degree program in 
reading. 

Now. with 10 years of teaching and a mas- 
ter's degree behind him, Mark felt better able 
to meet the needs of his students. He realized 
that while he was trying to help students im- 
prove their reading ability, he had to seek out 
material in which mature ideas were present- 
ed in a form his students could deal with. He 
knew that he had to engage them intellectual- 
ly if he was ever to teach them either subject 
matter or reading skills. 

He also acknowledged that some students 
with more severe reading problems would 
need special attention. He wanted to create 
an atmosphere in his classroom that would 
make his students feel secure and positive in 
their approach to learning. By now he had 
overcome the initial discipline problems that 
face most new teachers, and he looked upon 
himself as an effective teacher who could 
make a difference in the way students learn. 
It was at this point that the school principal 
asked Mark if he would be interested in 
teaching two sections of a district-sponsored 
adult reading class, "Improving Reading 
Efficiency," that was to meet at a local com- 
munity college. Each class would enroll no 
more than 15 students and would meet for 
one hour two evenings a week for 16 weeks. 
Mark welcomed the opportunity to work 
with adults, and before the first session, he 
wrote down some assumptions about the 
adult learners he planned to teach. Mark's 
assumptions, followed by a comment he 
made about each at the end of the semester, 
arc presented here. 

4.. 



Mark s Assumptions 

Assumption 1 : These students are well 
aware of their reading problems and will he 
eager to remedy them. The reading level of 
my adult students ranged from Grade 2 to 
Grade 10. The greatest problem I faced was in 
getting them to admit that they had reading 
problems. The fact that they enrolled in this 
class indicated that they felt a need to do 
something to improve their reading abilities. 
The weakest readers, however, were deeply 
ashamed of their inability to read and did 
everything they could to mask it, as they had 
been forced to do throughout their adult lives 
Many who could not read a newspaper with 
real comprehension always carried one with 
them and sat before class with the paper open, 
appearing to read it. I made the mistake of 
calling on some of these apparent readers to 
read aloud in class and found that they could 
not do so. My calling on them embarrassed 
them and I soon learned that when reading 
aloud is appropriate, it is best to ask for vol- 
unteers. If no one volunteers, teachers are 
well advised to read to the class themselves. 

Assumption 2: Teaching classes that are 
half the size of my high hool classes will he 
easy. I soon learned thai although my classes 
were relatively small, they were extremely 
complex. The broad range of abilities among 
my students presented a major challenge. I 
found that 14 of my 30 students had reading 
problems directly related to interference from, 
the dialects they spoke naturally. Three differ- 
ent major English dialects — black. Chicano, 
and Asian American — were represented. 
Eleven students were normative speakers of 
English, and their native language back- 
grounds included Romance, Germanic, 
Slavic, Arabic, Indie, and Oriental languages. 
Each language group hud different identifi- 
able types of learning and reading problems 
in English. I soon found that although some 



of these foreign students had scored low on 
the pretest, they were adequate readers in 
their own languages, so their pretest scores 
were misleading. 

Assumption 3: These students will he well 
motivated to learn. To a large extent this 
assumption proved reasonable. These stu- 
dents, with the exception of two who attend- 
ed class to meet the conditions of their proba- 
tions, had chosen the class voluntarily. The 
title of the course, 'improving Reading Effi- 
ciency," was selected so that those who took 
it would not have to admit by their enrollment 
that they were deficient readers. When they 
registered, test scores were used to divert stu- 
dents who read reasonably well into a course 
that emphasized increasing one's reading 
speed and comprehension, entitled "Advan- 
ced Reading/' Despite my students' inherent 
motivation, however, I soon realized that 
some of them had worked at demanding jobs 
for such long hours during the day that they 
dozed in class. I assumed correctly that if I 
could encourage them to move around rather 
than just sit at their desks, they would be 
more likely to stay awake and accomplish 
something. 

Assumption 4: These students, because 
they are well motivated, will present no disci- 
pline problems. This assumption was largely 
correct, although I was faced with having to 
decide what to do when a student dozed off. 
Besides providing opportunities for sleepy 
students to move around. I found that I had to 
make a conscious effort to keep the room 
well ventilated so the physically spent stu- 
dents would not be breathing stale air for an 
hour. I had to move quickly from one class- 
room activity to another to keep interest high 
and to add as much variety as I could to the 
course. 

I faced some problems 1 had not anticipat- 
ed. As students came to know and trust me. 



they began to tell me things that I was not 
comfortable in hearing. I became sort of a 
father confessor for a chronic shoplifter and 
was uncomfortable in the role. One student 
told me that she couldn't stand to hear her 
baby cry, and she beat it whenever it did. She 
realized that she needed help, and I suggested 
how she might obtain it. Many of my students 
had few people with whom they could talk 
about their lives and frustrations, so they 
would come to me using some element of 
their work as a pretext, but they would then 
divert our conference into something not 
related to the course. At limes this robbed me 
of the opportunity to give other students the 
kind of individual attention they required. I 
soon had to leani how to get our conferences 
back on track without alienating students who 
wanted to ir n - about their problems. Although 
I had no ov discipline problems with these 
two classes, I had to assert my leadership to 
keep some elements of the situation from 
deteriorating to the point that learning was 
affected adversely. 

Assumption 5: These students will have a 
positive attitude toward school. This general- 
ization was true for about half of my students. 
The other half were school dropouts whose 
memories of school were unpleasant. Any- 
thing that reminded them of their past school 
experiences stood in the way of their learn- 
ing. For this group, I had to create learning 
situations that were far removed from those I 
would have sought to create in my regular 
teaching position. Adult students with nega- 
tive attitudes about school are better at 
obscuring them than high school students are, 
but the attitudes can exist, nevertheless. I 
found as I came to know my students well 
that many of them had had to work hard to 
overcome their negative attitudes before 
enrolling in the course. Several had enrolled 
because they were called upon to read at 



work and could not afford to acknowledge 
their inability to do so. 

Some parents could not help their chil- 
dren with school work unless they could 
read. Several admitted to me having shouted 
at or even hit their children when badgered 
to help them do their school work. They did 
not want the children to know they couldn't 
read, so they yelled things like "Do your 
own damn homework" or "You gotta learn 
to do your own work, you lazy good-for- 
nothing!" Giving their children a hard whack 
immediately diverted attention from the par- 
ents' inability to read to the injustice of the 
punishment and to their children's reaction 
to it. 

Assumption 6: Every adult can read to 
some extent. Although this assumption 
proved largely true, I found that two of my 
American-born students initially were virtu- 
ally unable to deal with the written word at 
any level. To try to understand how they 
coped and how they projected the impres- 
sion of being able to read, I thought back to 
the time I had been in a small town in Japan. 
I could read no Japanese, and the English- 
language assists I had depended upon in 
Tokyo and Kyoto were not available to me. I 
had to depend on nonprint clues for all the 
information I processed, and I quickly be- 
came expert in using every nonprint source 
available so that 1 could function in that 
milieu, in which I found myself to be an 
illiterate. 

The two students who seemed to be virtu- 
ally unable to read were far from stupid. They 
had honed their senses to the point of being 
able to extract meaning from every nuance, 
from every nonprint source, and they were 
able to function pretty well a> long as they 
were not called upon specifically to read. In 
teaching them, I had to start from point zero 
as far as print media were concerned, but 
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their maturity level was high, so we could 
have mature discussions. I showed my gen- 
uine respect for their intelligence. It took 
great tact to lead them into reading while 
never acknowledging to them that I knew 
they could not read. Other nonreaders can 
read words but read so slowly and with so 
much difficulty that they cannot comprehend 
and are, therefore, dependent upon nonprint 
sources for their information. 

Assumption 7: If I can find interesting 
books, I can teach anyone to read. The prob- 
lem word in this assumption is books. People 
with reading problems equate books with 
defeat. I soon learned that I had to use every 
means available to me to get students to read 
from sources that enable one to absorb infor- 
mation without realizing that actual reading is 
taking place. Because they abound in non- 
print clues, I found signs, advertisements, cat- 
alogs, automobile repair manuals, cereal 
boxes, cans of fruit and vegetables, and other 
such props good starting points for readers 
who are severely disabled. 

I soon learned that my students succeeded 
best if several of their senses were simultane- 
ously engaged in the reading process. I dis- 
covered that if students could listen to a tape 
of someone reading, could follow the printed 
text of what the person was reading by run- 
ning their index finger along the lines of the 
text, and in time could come to read along 
with the person on the tape, they were chal- 
lenged by what they were doing. The situa- 
tion was a competitive one. but students were 
competing only with themselves, and they 
rose to the challenge. A more advanced step 
in this process is for individual students to 
play the tape for the first paragraph or two, 
then to turn the volume all the way down and 
continue to read the text lor two or three para- 
graphs before turning the volume up again to 



see whether they have kept pace with the 
reader on the tape. 

Similar Assumptions 

People who teach reading to adults com- 
monly make assumptions about their students 
similar to Mark's. Often it takes only two or 
three class sessions for them to realize that 
their initial assumptions are not all valid. 
Certainly those who teach reading to adults, 
most of whom have fragile egos and are 
ashamed at not being able to read easily, have 
to recognize the assumptions and prejudg- 
ments they have made about their students. 
They have to be vigorous in challenging these 
assumptions and prejudgments as they face 
the realities of the adult classroom. Resear- 
chers in the field constantly challenge the 
same sorts of assumptions in order to point 
the way to new and better ways of dealing 
with adult literacy than have emerged from 
the old assumptions educators and the public 
have held. Encouraging headway has been 
made in such programs as The Adult Perform- 
ance Level Project (apl), sponsored by *.he 
U.S. Office of Education in the 1970s. 

Freire. long an advocate of the oppressed, 
considers illiteracy to be "one of the concrete 
expressions of an unjust social reality." He 
calls illiteracy "not a strictly linguistic or 
exclusively pedagogical or methodological 
problem [but rather] political, as is the very 
literacy through which we try to overcome 
illiteracy" (1985, p. 10). Undeniably, literacy 
has generally been defined in our society to 
suit political ends. Yet, as Kazemek and others 
have pointed out, it is difficult to speak cate- 
gorically about what illiteracy is (Freire, 1970, 
1985: Kazemek, 1985a. 1985b: Lcvine. 19X2). 

Functional Compcluu \ 

The API. Project concluded that the notion 
of competency, broadly speaking, is meaning- 



less unless it is placed within a cultural con- 
text. The project discovered that functional 
competency is bifurcated: it involves a set of 
skills such as reading or writing and a knowl- 
edge base as well, such as legal or medical o: 
financial knowledge. Certainly the latter of 
these two branches in essence represents the 
philosophical stand of Hirsch in Cultural 
Literacy: What Every American Needs to 
Know (1987), which has stirred such heated 
controversy. 

The a PL Project found that adult compe- 
tency has as much to do with social require- 
ments at a specific time in the development of 
a society as with the individual abilities of its 
populace. The project also discovered that 
"functional competency is directly related in 
a mathematical sense to success in adult life." 
Northcutt calls this "an operating assumption 
which underlies all apl research activities" 
( 1975, p. 3), and this conclusion seems indis- 
putable when one considers that functional 
literacy is measured most frequently by three 
criteria: level of education, annual income, 
and occupational status. 

Levine insists that no empirical measure- 
ments exist for deciding which standards 
might be used to define functional literacy for 
whole societies. He contends that functional 
literacy "seems to require a preexisting notion 
of functionality" ( 1982, p. 260). 

Another misapprehension about adult liter- 
acy is that it can develop quickly given the 
proper circumstances. Kazcmek, questions 
this assumption: "Admittedly, a 30-year-old 
brings a tremendous amount of world knowl- 
edge, language facility, and so forth to the 
reading and writing processes that a 10-year- 
old does not." But "learning to read different 
texts for different purposes and learning to 
play the whole range in writing take time, 
experience, feedback, and developing aware- 
ness" (1985b, pp. 332-333). 



Kazemek insists that adults with literacy 
problems do not become literate in 6 months. 
He reminds his reader that Goethe at the end 
of his life still considered himself to be en- 
gaged in learning how to read, indicating that 
Goethe's definition of literacy was quite dif- 
ferent from most definitions today. 

An Inner Struggle 

Probably no level of reading instruction is 
more engaging and rewarding than that 
found in adult reading classes, with their 
highly diverse populations of students who 
realize more fully than almost anyone else in 
our society how important it is to be able to 
read. Most of these students have not had 
easy lives. They risk a great deal when they 
come to an adult reading class. They are will- 
ing to do so, however, because they are con- 
vinced that learning to read will provide 
them with the means for a more fulfilling 
life. As adult students, they come out of the 
closet, as it were, because many of them 
have been masking their illiteracy or limited 
literacy for a long time, and going to classes 
like Mark's exposes it. 

Sometimes the first meeting of such a class 
is the culmination for them of an inner strug- 
gle that has gone on for years. The teacher 
who realizes the social dynamics at work in 
classes of adults who have reading problems 
is in an admirable position to give these peo- 
ple the encouragement they need to be more 
accepting of themselves and to be more pro- 
ductive in society. Teachers who build on 
what their adult students know and on the 
greatly varied life experiences they I Ting with 
them will help their students to develop and 
build on their strengths while they begin 
simultaneously to pay less and less attention 
to their weaknesses. In time, through effec- 
tive tutelage, adults who want to become effi- 
cient readers will do so, but often not within 
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the time frame they anticipate or we expect. 
The key to helping these students learn how 
to read is to allow them their dignity at all 
times and to respect the aspirations that have 
brought them into a setting in which many of 
them initially feel terribly threatened. 

Cervero reminds his readers that adult "lit- 
eracy is not something that can be measured 
in an absolute sense, such as body weight" 
( 1985. p. 50). 'He concludes that "the effort to 
achieve a common definition would not be a 
technical process aimed at discovering the 
objectively best definition of literacy. Rather, 
it should be viewed as a clash of competing 
value positions, ideologies, and power struc- 
tures" (p. 54). 

It cannot be denied that adult literacy is. as 
Cervero and others cited in this article attest, 
a politically charged issue. The realization of 
this fact, however, cannot be the excuse for us 
to forget that those who try to teach adults to 
read are dealing with individuals whose need 
is great, whose motivation is real, In the last 
analysis, what Eugene O'Neill designates 
"the human equation" will count for them 
more than any element in their learning of the 
skills we need to teach them. 
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Adult illiteracy is a persistent con- 
cern, but one that varies with the 
economic and political climate. In 
the United States, policymakers 
express greatest concern when the need for 
economic development or recoupment seems 
most pressing. A similar response occurs in 
Third World countries. There, an even more 
direct link is made between economic pro- 
ductivity and literacy. 

Since many policymakers identify adult 
literacy as a condition for economic dcvclop- 



ment, their concern is often directed toward 
the literacy skills of a nation's most impover- 
ished citizens, those with the most visible 
need to improve their economic well-being. 
Although many such citizens live in inner- 
city neighborhoods, many others live in re- 
mote rural communities. In the U.S. as well 
as in numerous Third World countries, the 
rates of adult illiteracy are highest in rural 
areas (Behrstock, 1981; Hunter & Harman, 
1979). For a variety of reasons, however, lit- 
eracy programs may be difficult to sustain in 
rural areas. 

This article examines the current status of 
adult literacy programs in rural areas. Relying 
primarily on works that consider two topics, 
adult literacy and rural adult education, the 
article synthesizes the issues that confront 
rural literacy workers. We examine four key 
questions: ( 1 ) What goals do rural adult liter- 
acy programs espouse? (2) What are the 
needs of adult illiterates in rural areas? (3) 
What types of programs are reported to be 
effective? (4) Which conditions support — or 
limit — the widespread influence of effective 
programs? 

Goals of Adult Literary Programs 

Why do educators, policymakers, and 
political reformers all stress the importance of 
adult literacy? According to Knox (1987), 
adult basic education — including literacy 
instruction — serves one of four purposes: to 
promote economic productivity, to under- 
write political change, to effect social equity, 
or to enhance quality of life. 

[n the U.S., literacy efforts on behalf of 
rural citizens most frequently address the first 
of these purposes. Akenson ( 1984) traces this 
theme in his comparison of the Southern Lit- 
eracy Campaign ( 1910-1035) with current 
efforts in the rural South. "Industrial efficien- 
cy" was a watchword of earlier programs: 



today similar results are expected from pro- 
grams that prepare rural workers for the 
"information age." Throughout their history, 
such literacy efforts have emphasized one 
outcome: improved rural economies (Aken- 
son, 1984). 

Another goal of literacy efforts— particu- 
larly in the Third World — has been to sup- 
port political reform or national unity. Muller 
(1986) cites developing nations in which 
governments have used literacy initiatives 
as a way to instill citizens with a sense of 
national identity. The work of political ac- 
tivists like Brazilian educator Paulo Freire 
characterizes this approach. By enabling 
peasants to give labels to their feelings of 
oppression and anger, literacy campaigns of 
this sort involve citizens in the determination 
of their own political destinies. Recent argu- 
ments (e.g., Aronowitz & Giroux, 1985) sug- 
gest that such efforts might improve the 
plight of the underclass in more highly devel- 
oped nations as well. 

Closely allied to the political aim of litera- 
cy work is the goal of promoting social equi- 
ty, a goal that faces a particularly troublesome 
challenge. Literacy workers have noted that 
the nation's poorest citizens, whether rural or 
urban, are those least likely to participate in 
programs (Quigley, 1990). Consequently, lit- 
eracy efforts may actually widen the gap be- 
tween the haves and the have nots. According 
to some writers, this effect does not occur 
often — even the poorest citizens acquire 
incremental benefits as a result of the 
increased literacy of their more fortunate 
neighbors. Cameron ( 1 987 ) reasons that 
"both participators and nonparticipators gain 
economically As programs prepare better 
qualified and motivated people for occupa- 
tional advancement, lower level jobs become 
available for less skilled or less experienced 
workers'* (p. 1 75). 
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A final perspective on adult literacy, how- 
ever, rejects this logic. Proponents like Kozol 
( 1 985) see literacy as a worthy end in itself. 
They interpret literacy — like oral language — 
as the birthright of all humans, and they stress 
the role of literacy in cultivating human po- 
tential. From this perspective, all political, 
economic, and social improvements depend 
on universal literacy. 

Literacy Needs of Adults 
in Rural Areas 

Though educators attempt to draw a pro- 
file of the adult illiterate, generalizing to all 
such members of the population is unwarrant- 
ed. Just as communities vary, so do the needs 
of the people within those communities — 
both rural and urban. There aie, however, 
some recurring characteristics that can be 
used to describe the rural adult learner in con- 
trast to an urban counterpart. 

Rural residents often do not value formal 
education (Theobald, 1988). These prevailing 
attitudes originated at a time when the local 
economy required that even relatively young 
children be available for work on farms, 
in fisheries, and in the mines (Butterworth 
& Dawson. 1952: Duncan & Moyer, 1981 ). 
Moreover, the curriculum offered in schools 
was not perceived as a means of attaining 
more desirable forms of work or of improv- 
ing work skills (for example, see Duncan & 
Moyer, 1981 ). Even today, when rural econo- 
mies are considerably more complicated, 
rural residents sometimes overlook the bene- 
fits of formal education. 

As a result of the place accorded formal 
schooling in many rural communities, rural 
adults usually have spent less time in school 
than their urban counterparts (Behrstock, 
1981: Sher. 1978). They have completed 
fewer years in school and these years likely 
have contained fewer required days 
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(Butterworth & Dawson, 1952). Conse- 
quently, rural adults may lag in the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and mathematics 
(compare to Noon 1982). 

Rural adults also have access to fewer 
community services (Bhola, 1981). Because 
of their lower tax base, rural communities 
have fewer resources (Sher, 1978): but be- 
cause of the poverty in many rural areas, such 
communities actually need extensive ser- 
vices. In addition, geographical constraints 
make it difficult for rural residents to make 
use of services that are available (Bhola, 
1981). The rural adult who maintains one and 
sometimes two jobs has time constraints that 
make it difficult for him or her to travel to 
urban areas where better services — including 
education — might be found (Treadway, 
1984). 

Considering these general characteristics 
of rural adults, what factors should be consid- 
ered when developing a literacy program in a 
rural area? Numerous authors (for example, 
see Hunter & Harman, 1979: Lucas, 1985: 
Treadway, 1984) have concluded that rural 
adults need a program based in the communi- 
ty. A program of this sort is self-generated 
and -sustaining because it depends on the 
continuous involvement of the individuals 
whom it serves (Noor. 1982). A community- 
based program is owned by its participants 
and is responsive to their needs. 

Not only do rural adults want to be involv- 
ed in planning and directing education pro- 
grams, they want education to be relevant to 
their situations (Noor, 1982). In most cases, 
therefore, they need programs that go beyond 
basic literacy to provide continued job train- 
ing and retraining. Without extensive practi- 
cal training, rural adults may continue to lack 
the skills necessary for access to economic 
atul social opportunities within the communi- 
ty. Moreover, some rural residents want com- 
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munitv -based education programs that give 
them access to opportunities outside of their 
communities. Optimally such programs 
ensure some measure of job security by 
increasing the competitive advantage of rural 
residents (for example, see Nickerson, 1985). 

Rural Programs to Improve 
Adult Literacy 

Literacy programs in rural areas vary in 
accordance with the definitions of literacy 
they adopt. Chall, Heron, and Hilferty (1987) 
identify three types of programs that define 
literacy in different ways. Volunteer programs 
work mainly with illiterate adults. These pro- 
grams address the needs of adults who read 
below the fourth grade level. Competency- 
based programs work with adults who already 
have elementary reading skills but who need 
to acquire more advanced academic skills in 
order to be functionally literate by modern 
standards. These programs tend to define 
functional literacy as the minimal skill neces- 
sary to receive a high school degree or its 
equivalent (for example, the ged or General 
Equivalency Diploma). 

Fingeret (1984, p. 23) describes programs 
of these first two types as "individually ori- 
ented/* She faults them for approaching adult 
illiteracy as deficits of individual persons. 
These programs, she claims, offer instruction 
that emphasizes reading skills in isolation 
from their meaningful context. 

Both Chall, Heron, and Hilferty and 
Fingeret distinguish the first two types of pro- 
grams from community-oriented programs. 
These seem more consistent with the needs 
that rural residents express. Rather than 
ascribing value to just one kind of learning, 
community-oriented programs assume that 
adults can determine their own learning needs 
based on the norms of the communities in 
which they live. Community-oriented pro- 



grams, therefore, provide instruction that may 
or may not have an academic focus. 

A variety of postliteracy opportunities sup- 
plement and enhance the effectiveness of the 
three basic types of literacy programs. Post- 
literacy programs offer those who are newly 
literate the chance to continue their educa- 
tion, practice newly acquired skills, and effect 
positive changes in their lives (Ouane, 1982). 
Such programs are extremely important for 
sustaining literacy gains in rural areas, espe- 
cially when limited economic opportunities 
keep literate adults from applying their new 
skills in more challenging jobs. When adult 
students see literacy as worthy in itself, they 
may be more likely to maintain and develop 
their literacy, whatever the local economic 
situation. 

Recognizing that technology increases the 
potential to reach adults in rural areas, pro- 
grams both in the United States and in the 
Third World attempt to incorporate out-of- 
school strategies using media— films, news- 
papers, radio programs, records, audiotapes, 
periodicals, and satellite broadcasts — to reach 
the target population. In addition, some litera- 
cy and postliteracy programs have direct ties 
to business and industry, and others make use 
of resources available in two- and four-year 
colleges (ChalK Heron. & Hilferty, 1987; 
Hone. 1984). 

• Rural literacy projects in the United 
States. Among adult literacy programs in 
rural areas, some offer a single service (Lucas, 
1985). Alaska's Centralized Correspondent 
Study Handbook for Grades 1-12, for exam- 
ple, provides the framework through which 
rural residents can complete correspondence 
course work at no charge. Teleteacher, a 
telephone-based system in Virginia, enables 
rural residents to have access to academic 
assistance 24 hours a day. 



Other rural literacy programs provide a 
variety of services (Lucas, 1985). An 
Alabama program uses a statewide educa- 
tional television network, learning centers, 
and home tutors as three different ways to 
reach adults in rural areas. A weekend pro- 
gram in New Jersey offers a variety of coun- 
seling services, sponsors independent study 
projects, and administers subject area exami- 
nations. 

Some extensive projects offer a wide range 
of services to a large clientele (Lucas, 1985). 
Project Communi-Link, for example, reaches 
26 selected rural communities in 14 western 
U.S. states. An inter-organization linkage 
system, this project works to help rural com- 
munities improve the social and economic 
well-being of residents through expanded op- 
portunities for Adult basic Education (abe) 
and GF.D preparation. Two Pennsylvania pro- 
jects. Regional Utilization of Resources to 
Aid Literacy (rural) and Grass Roots Alter- 
native Diploma Study (grads) also exempli- 
fy this approach. 

• International projects. Though interest 
in promoting literacy is gaining momentum 
in the developing world, such efforts vary 
widely in scope, content, and ideological 
purpose. Noor (1982) claims that many of 
these programs have a single focus: they are 
designed to fulfill particular objectives of 
their sponsors — religious institution, employ- 
er, or public service agency. He describes 
other programs — those directed toward a 
mass audience — as nationalist in focus and 
dependent on the support of the political 
hierarchy. 

Literacy programs range from beginning 
literacy training to postliteracy and continu- 
ing education. The majority of students are 
from among the rural poor. They are often 
malnourished, have high fertility rates and 
short life expectancy, and are in poor health 



(Fisher, 1 982). Programs such as ones in 
India and Thailand focus particularly on edu- 
cating rural women (Naik, 1982), but many 
programs that serve women have limited 
effectiveness. Social conventions in some 
countries restrict women's access to educa- 
tion and narrow the range of instructional 
options available to them (Clark, 1983). 

Delivery systems vary among regions and, 
within a region, from country to country. 
Among such programs, there is use of both 
trained and untrained teachers, use of varied 
sites including private households and learn- 
ing centers, and inconsistency in conducting 
program evaluations. In some instances there 
is reliance on technology, as with Pakistan's 
functional literacy efforts. 

One major problem of literacy programs in 
the Third World is the difficulty in selecting a 
specific language for literacy instruction 
(Noor, 1982). Many countries have as many 
as 300-400 different languages in use. When 
the program imposes instruction in a language 
that differs from the native language of its 
clients, it may be perceived to be irrelevant 
or — in some instances — suspect (Ouane, 
1982). 

The hope that improved literacy and post- 
literacy skills will eventually lead to a change 
in attitudes and a change in living and work- 
ing conditions remains part of most pro- 
grams. According to Muller ( 1 986), countries 
committed to bringing about change in their 
socioeconomic system (for example, Viet- 
nam, China, Cuba, Burma, Tanzania, Ethio- 
pia, and Iraq) are more likely to develop and 
offer successful postliteracy and continuing 
education programs for newly literate adults. 

Conditions for Effective Programs 

Literacy programs — even those claimed to 
be effective — have had a limited influence on 
adult literacy rates in rural areas. Some condi- 
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tions limit the scope, and sometimes threaten 
the survival, of such programs. Inadequate 
funding reduces the possible impact of litera- 
cy initiatives (Kozol, 1985). The funding that 
does exist may be divided among a variety of 
agencies, all competing for a share (Chall, 
Heron, & Hilferty, 1987). These agencies 
base their claims on the superior effectiveness 
of their own programs (for example, see Kitz, 
1988). This competition makes it difficult for 
such agencies to coordinate their efforts and, 
on occasion, results in one agency attempt- 
ing to undermine the efforts of another (for 
example, see Chall, Heron, & Hilferty, 1987: 
Taylor, 1989). 

Moreover, the implicit goal of many rural 
literacy programs — to increase the economic 
productivity of rural regions — poses a threat 
to even the most effective programs. Despite 
this implicit goal, these programs tend to 
define their effectiveness in terms of in- 
creased literacy, not economic improvement. 
If the advertised economic benefits fail to 
develop, these programs may lose the support 
of their external funding sources. 

In spite of difficulties, however, some rural 
literacy programs manage to persist. These 
programs often share certain features. Hone's 
(1984) analysis of effective rural programs 
suggests some reasons why: effective adult 
programs address local needs, satisfy the 
expectations of their clients, entail coopera- 
tion among agencies, and advertise their ben- 
efits in clear language. 

Several authors (e.g., Kozol, 1985: Noor, 
1982) emphasize an additional source of suc- 
cess. Involving community members in the 
development, promotion, and evaluation of 
literacy programs gives rural residents a stake 
in making these programs work. 
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"hile educational researchers 
continue to study the problems 
associated with learning to 
read, there is little information 
available about how incarcerated adults, who 
are not trained in the field of education, view 
factors related to their own literacy levels. 
The population in U.S. prisons represents the 
single highest concentration of nonproficient 
readers from among the general U.S. popula- 
tion (Kozol, 1985). Rosenthal (1987) estimat- 
ed that 50-65% of the prison population was 
functionally illiterate, in contrast to \0 c /c of 
the general population. In 1983, an estimate 
of US$6.6 billion was given as the minimum 
annual cost of prison maintenance for an esti- 
mated 260,000 inmates (of the total 440,000 
imprisoned in the U.S.) whose imprisonment 
has been correlated with functional illiteracy 
(Kozol, 1985). Functional illiteracy among 




juvenile offenders in 1 987 was even greater at 
85* (Rosenthal, 1987). 

The number of years spent in the educa- 
tional system varies considerably between the 
prison population and the general population. 
In 1987. 157c of all U.S. prisoners had not 
completed high school (Rosenthal, 1987), as 
compared with only 25 C A of the general popu- 
lation. This suggests that research is needed 
about the roots of illiteracy and the school 
dropout rate among prisoners. 

Much research has attempted to explain 
the process by which humans learn to read, 
define the factors that influence this process, 
and identify factors that retard literacy. Major 
investigations have centered around four vari- 
ables of education: ( 1 ) nonschool environ- 
ment, (2) school environment, (3) the learn- 
er's physical characteristics, and (4) the 
learner's psychological characteristics (Harris 
& Sipay, 1980). These four were also the cen- 
ter of our own analysis. 

Our study examined the opinions of two 
groups within a prison population regarding 
their personal literacy development. We 
addressed two questions: 

1 . To what factors do the male inmates of a 
close-security correctional institution in the 
midwestern U.S. who are enrolled in a prison 
literacy program attribute their current read- 
ing levJs? 

2. Do inmates who serve as tutors for other 
inmates vievV these factors differently from 
those who are students in the program? 

Two Types of Prison InmaU\s 

We studied a group of 32 male prison 
inmates who voluntarily participated in the 
Chaplains' Literacy Dynamics Program. One 
morning a week, seven community tutors 
provided aid. supervision, and tutoring sup- 
port for up to 25 tutor inmates who simulta- 
neously supported up to 25 student inmates 



with individual instruction. The community 
tutors had been trained with Laubach materi- 
als and a variety of other approaches. 

Of the voluntary survey participants, 16 
were enrolled as students; 16 were serving as 
tutors. The student group had a lower level of 
reading ability than the tutor group, as indi- 
cated by standardized test scores. The years 
of schooling completed ranged from 7 to 12 
for students and from 9 to 15 for inmate 
tutors. The age range was 19 to 52. The 
group's racial mix was 129c African Ameri- 
can. 25 c /c Caucasian, and V/c Hispanic. On 
the day of the survey, the ratio of Caucasians 
to other racial groups among the inmate tutors 
was 3:1. Childhoods were spent in various 
parts of the U.S.; one man was from Mexico. 

The survey (see Figure 1 ) was prepared to 
address four areas, namely educational, envi- 
ronmental, physical, and psychological vari- 
ables of reading as prisoners remembered 
them. The survey consisted of 20 statements 
to which inmates responded "yes" or "no." 
Figure 2, which sums up the responses, also 
shows how the survey statements relate to the 
four categories of variables. The number of 
items for each type of variable was reason- 
ably balanced apart from a stronger emphasis 
on psychological variables. 

The statements used as survey items were 
phrased in nontechnical, nonthreatening lan- 
guage to encourage participation. Because the 
test group included low-ability readers who 
may or may not have received assistance in 
reading the survey, we tried to use words that 
were easy for adults to read. The Fry Read- 
ability Scale indicates that the survey had a 
readability level of fifth grade. The state- 
ments, as well as a final comment that respon- 
dents were asked to complete, were formulat- 
ed to collect personal opinions according to 
the respondents' perceptions and memories of 
influences on their current level of literacy. 
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Hi. 



Figure 1 
A Survey About Reading 



I am in the Chaplains* Literacy Dynamics Program. 

I am a student tutor. (Please put x in the correct blank.) 

I have finished the I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 grade. 
(Please circle the correct number.) 

This is a survey about you as a child. It's about what you remember about learning to read. It's 
about your family. It's about what you remember about school. 

Your experiences as a child were different from those of the others who are taking part in this sur- 
vey. So your answers will be different. There arc no right or wrong answers. Choose the answers that 
show what you think. 

Some sentences are listed below. Read each sentence. Then think about yourself as a child. If the 
sentence is taie for you. put x in the blank beside "Yes." If the sentence is not true for you. put x in 
the blank beside "No." If you would like to tell more about your answer, you may write in the space 
below the sentence. 



What I remember about when I was a child 



j t 


My parents wanted me to do well in school. 


31 Ye* 


1 No 


2 


Someone in my family read to me. 


18 Yes 


14 No 


3. 


My teachers liked me and thought I could do well. 


27 Yes 


5 No 


4. 


I liked to go to school. 


17 Yes 


15 No 


5. 


I tried hard to do my school work correctly. 


24 Yes 


8 No 


6. 


Someone helped me when homework was hard. 


22 Yes 


10 No 


7. 


My friends wanted to do well in school. 


23 Yes 


9 No 


8. 


I watched television a lot. (If yes. what did you watch?) 


25 Yes 


7 No 


9. 


I felt tired and sleepy in school. 


19 Yes 


13 No 


10. 


I missed school a lot. 


15 Yes 


17 No 




The other students learned faster than I did. 


23 Yes 


7 No 


12. 


I felt dumb in school. 


13 Yes 


18 No 


13. 


There were many books I could read in school. 


24 Yes 


7 No 


14. 


Reading aloud made me feel scared and nervous. 


15 Yes 


16 No 


15. 


The books were dull and boring. 


11 Yes 


20 No 


16. 


The words in books and writing on the chalkboard were hard to see. 


7 Yes 


24 No 


17. 


It was hard to hear the teacher. 


3 Yes 


28 No 


18. 


It was hard to understand the words when the teacher talked. 

How I feel as an adult 


10 Yes 


21 No 


19. 


I read as well as I want to. 


17 Yes 


14 No 


20. 


I want to read better than I do now. 


30 Yes 


1 No 



Please complete the following sentence: 
I think I read like I do because 



If you would like to sign your name, it would help the volunteers of the Literacy Dynamics Program to 
know you better. No one else will see (his paper. If >ou do not want to sign your name, that's OK. 
Thank \ou for sharing what you think about learning to read. 

This survey was administered to prison inmates in November I98 ( >. 
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Figure 2 

Prison Inmate Responses to 20 Survey items by Category 



Survey Number of responses 



Types of item "Yes" "Yes"" 

variables number Students Tutors "No" 



Educational variables (4) 3 15 12 5 

6 11 U 10 

13 10 14 7 

15 5 6 20 

Environmental variables (4) 1 16 15 1 

2 12- 6 14 

7 14 9 9 

8 14 11 7 

Physical variables (3) 9 11 8 13 

16 5 2 24 

17 3 0 28 

Psychological variables (7) 4 10 7 15 

5 16 8 8 

11 14 9 7 

12 6 7 18 

14 11 4 16 

19 6 11 14 

20 16 14 I 

General statements (2) 10 8 7 17 

18 9 1 21 



N = 32 prison inmates ( 16 literacy students. 16 tutors), One inmate tutor responded only to items I -10. 
Items 10 and i8 (general statements) fit more than one category of variable. 



The final comment gave them an opportunity 
to express their opinions in their own words. 

We administered the survey at the begin- 
ning of a literacy session, in late autumn. Be- 
cause of time and personnel limitations, tutors 
and students completed their surveys indepen- 
dently, following brief instructions. Tutors 
helped lateeoming students, who missed the 
instructions, to complete their surveys. 

Each survey was given a respondent num- 
ber for tabulation purposes. Respondent 1 8. a 
tutor, neglected to answer questions 1 1-20 
and to complete the final statement {these 



were on the back of the page). Although no 
provision was made for an answer of "I don't 
know/' Respondent 1 (a student) wrote, "I 
don't know" as an answer to statement 15 
which asked if textbooks were dull and boring. 

Question 1: Attributions 

To address the first research question (To 
what factors do these male inmates of a close- 
security institution attribute their reading lev- 
els?), overall scores and open-ended respons- 
es were examined by category. As might be 
expected, no one area (educational, environ- 
mental, physical, or psychological) seemed to 



Figure 3 

Responses to Survey Items Showing Substantial Agreement or Clear Split 

Number of 

Types of Survey item responses 

variables number Statement in survey item * s Yes" "No" 



Statements most 


inmate respondents agreed with: 






Environmental 


1 


My parents wanted me to do well. 


31 


1 


Psychological 


20 


I want to read better than I do now. 


30 


1 


Physical 


17 


It was hard to hear the teacher. 


3 


28 


Educational 


3 


TV*nrhf*r<; liked mc nnrl thought I could 


27 


5 






do well. 






Environmental 


8 


I watched TV a lot, 


25 


7 


Physical 


16 


Words on the chalkboard were hard 


7 


24 






to see. 






Statements to which responses 


were split: 






Environmental 


2 


Someone in my family read to me. 


18 


14 


Psychological 


4 


I liked to go to school. 


17 


15 


General 


10 


I missed school a lot. 


15 


17 


Psychological 


14 


Reading aloud made me feel scared 


15 


16 






and nervous. 






Psychological 


19 


I read as well as I want to. 


17 


14 



N = 32 male prison inmates ( 16 literacy students. 16 tutors). One tutor inmate responded only to items 
I— 10. 



predominate for the total group. In the group 
of items where most inmates answered "yes," 
all variable areas were represented. However, 
where responses were evenly split, the items 
related most often to psychologies ariables, 
as shown in Figure 3, 

Up to 10 of the 32 respondents may have 
had physical limitations. Three reported that 
it had been hard to hear the teacher and seven 
responded that it had been hard to see the 
words on the chalkboard. Furthermore, all 
three of those who reported hearing problems 
and five of the seven who couldn't see the 
chalkboard were in the student group. This 
suggests that half of the 16 students might 
have had a physical basis for learning prob- 
lems and that environmental classroom con- 



ditions might have hampered learning (see 
Figure 2). 

However, more frequent responses from 
the student group included missing school, 
not liking to attend school, and feeling ner- 
vous or scared about reading aloud in school. 
These responses suggest psychological as 
well as environmental and physical influ- 
ences. This interpretation seems supported by 
the general agreement that "teachers liked me 
and thought I could do well" and by the free 
response statements, which are reported in 
Figure 4. It is clearly possible that the inmates 
responded that teachers liked them because 
they had accepted the societal view of them- 
selves as less valuable than authority figures. 
It also seems possible that these incarcerated 



Figure 4 

Prison Inmates' Open-Ended Responses About Their Reading Ability 



Responses to statement "I think I read like I do because../' 

Student inmates 1 responses 
1 . 1 try to read fast and lose track of" what I'm reading. 

2. reading haven't never been a problem just math. I guess since i have been out of high school so 
long! 

3. 1 don't understand big words. 

4. of missing days in school also not completing my education, 

5. because, I am not able to read English as was I want to be able to. 

6. 1 didn't take school as serious as I want to. But now Tarn in school taking care of my reading 
problem. 

7. I need help. 

8. 1 need more help. 

9. growing up 1 didn't take it seriously. 
10. 1 didn't take time to read. 
1 1 . 1 do not read that much. 
12. 1 like to read some. 
13.— 

14. 1 am learning from my tutor. 
-15. slow learned 

16. — 

Tutor inmates' responses 

17. I've continued to read and feel the more that 1 read, the better I'll become at a. 

18. — 

19. because it enhances my ability to comprehend and understand. 

20. it is best for mc in the world today. Besides that I love reading God's Word daily. 

21. there was a lot of interesting books and 1 love reading I couldn't gel my nose out of a book. 
22. 1 like to spend as much time reading as 1 can. 

23. of all the hard work and the help I had while growing up. 

24. I have good reading comprehension and I spell words excellent!); also. I gi\e KK)^ ^\\ov\ to th- 
reading task. 

25. of my attitude toward reading. 

26. 1 read books as often as I can. 

27. as I grew older in life I started to enjos reading. This made me want to read am thing that I could 
put my hands on. 

28. 1 enjoy reading. 

29. Now I underhand the importants of reading and win one should read moie. 
30. 1 finally applied myself to learning to read. 

31.1 tryed to read and got better. I read a lot better todu\ than 1 did in m\ \oiinger da\ s. 

32. 1 strive to achieve perfection in am and all social and/or informal, formal endeavors I pursue. 

All responses gi\en are shown. 





men had had higher priorities than learning to 
read while of school age. 

Question 2: Students ts. Tutors 

The results of the survey were analyzed by 
means of the chi-square statistic through the 
sas computer program to determine if inmates 
who served as tutors viewed these factors dif- 
ferently than did those who were students. 
When we used the 0.05 level of significance 
(95*5 of the samples d r awn from this popula- 
tion would furnish the same result), items 2, 
7, 14, and I 1 ) (discussed below) showed sig- 
nificant differences between the responses of 
tutors and students. However, item 7 f'Mv 
friends wanted to do well in school") had few- 
er than five responses in the negative cell and 
was therefore incompatible with the chi- 
square statistic. 

Surprisingly, on item 2 significantly high- 
er numbers of students ( 12 of 16) than tutors 
(6 of 16) s;iiil that someone in the family read 
to them. One interpretation is that student 
inmates responded to the recent past rather 
than the preschool frame intended b\ the sur- 
vey authors. Students also responded with 
significantly more "yes" answers to item 14 
about being scared to read aloud — 1 1 of 16 
students marked "yes" to this item while 
only 4 ol 15 tutors did. This result is not sur- 
prising. Inmates who accepted the role of 
tutor would probably feel more confident 
about reading than those who elected to be 
students. Similar!}, for item I 1 ) it is under- 
standable that significantly more tutors than 
students felt that ihej icad as well as they 
wished. 

Interpreted this wa>. we gel little insight 
from the *\es or no" responses into variables 
that mav ha\e caused diffeiences between 
the two groupv As noied in hgure 4. howe\ - 
or. student responses lo (he open-ended ques- 
tion "I think I road like I do because..." show 



clear differences of focus. Student responses 
dealt primarily with the past while tutor re- 
sponses reflected current purposes and intent. 
A few student statements clearly indicated 
personal causes for inadequate reading skills: 

I . I try to read fast and lose track of what 
I'm reading. 

3. 1 don't understand big words. 

4. of missing days in school.... 

6. 1 didn't take school as serious as I want 
to.... 

10. I didn't take time to read. 
15. slow learned 

These statements reflect the psychological 
factors only. Physical factors are not men- 
tioned. 

In light of current criticisms of educational 
institutions, it is interesting to note that no 
comments degraded teachers, materials, or 
the general environment. Again, this is pos- 
sibly because these men view themselves as 
being in a position from which they cannot 
denigrate authority. Comments from tutors 
support this emphasis mi personal responsi- 
bility with added emphasis on having clear 
purposes for reading: 

17. I've continued to read and feel that the 
more I read the better I'll become at it. 

20. it is best tor me in the world today. Be- 
sides that I love reading Clod's Word 
daily 

2 1 . there u as a lot of interesting books and 
I lo\e reading and couldn't get my 
nose out t»f a bwk. 

M. I strive lo achieve perfection in any 
and all social and or informal, formal 
endeavors I pursue. 

In response loour first research question 
r J'o what lactois do m;i!c inmates ol ;i close- 



security correctional institution attribute their 
current reading levels?"), the data provide 
interesting insights. Figure 2 shows the range 
of responses by the total group, clustered by 
the type of variables involved. 

Figure 4 presents the full list of free- 
response statements provided by the men at 
the end of the questionnaire. Our interpreta- 
tion of these free statements is that those men 
in the student role discussed the past and 
dealt with problems (e.g.. 4 i didn't take much 
time to read," "1 don't understand big words"). 
Tutors, on the other hand, focused on the pre- 
sent or future ("1 enjoy reading." "Now I 
understand the importants of reading") and 
on purposes lor reading (enjoyment. improve- 
mcnt. understanding, and salvation). 

Heller Readers I line <i Purpose 

To judge from the results of this survey, it 
appears that those inmates who hav e devel- 
oped profieiencs see reading as having a pur- 
pose: they feel competent enough to enjoy 
reading, or they feel they can learn about 
themselves and the world through hooks. 
Those inmates who did not develop profi- 
ciency may have been influenced bv physical 
or em ironmental liabilities. They reported 
that thev did not read as well as they wanted 
to and that they did not work at learning to 
read while in school. Perhaps they did not try 
because, as reported, they felt nervous about 
reading aloud. I he an\i' tv mas have carried 
over into all reading. Furthermore, it seems 
likeK that that unxict) was based on aware- 
ness that in fact thev did not read as well as 
their classmates 

Answer to this siirves reded the opinions 
ol the adult male prison inmate literacy pro- 
gram participants on a particular das. based 



on their individual memories of childhood 
and school experiences. This sample is not 
necessarily representative of the entire popu- 
lation of the institution or penal system. 
These men have chosen to participate in the 
literacy program and their attitudes may have 
differed from those of the general prison pop- 
ulation. Therefore, caution should be used in 
interpreting the survey findings to the general 
population. 

A variety of causative factors in the respon- 
dents' backgrounds could have influenced 
their responses. Accuracy of memory should 
not be discounted; Factual information regard- 
ing literacy development and background of 
the inmate participants was not studied. Given 
the high percentage of nonproficicnt readers 
among incarcerated persons, it would seem 
that more extensive research and intensive 
instruction in this area would be beneficial. 

While no specific causal factors can be 
isolated through this study, it seems safe to 
conclude that better readers in this population 
have a clearer sense of the purposes of read- 
ing. Better readers read for a reason while 
poorer readers do not see through the trees 
of words to the forest of gaining know ledge 
or enjoyment. Teachers and administrators 
might use this information to find methods 
and materials to encourage student enjns ment 
and sense ot purpose. 
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Assessment 



Understanding is not cued knowledge: performance is never 
the sum of drills: problems are not exercises; mastery is 
not achieved by the unthinking application of algorithms. 
In others words, we cannot be said to understand something 

unless we can employ our knowledge wisely, 
fluently, flexibly, and aptly in particular and diverse contexts. 

-Wkxjixs, 1993, p. 200 



/// his review of assessment , Johnston 
i I { AS4) issued ((inclusions that still hold 
true. He complains that, even though 
recent research has tended to emphasize 
proc ess over prodtu t, educators and re- 
searchers persist in depending on the more 
conveniently obtained product data. The arti- 
cles in this sec tion address process its well as 
product. Met: rites programs that attempt 
alternative assessment with adults. Padak. 
Davidson, and Padak detail easy-to-use 
strategies for informal assessment . i inlay 
and Harrison discuss standardized tests ver- 
sus competency -based assessment, l aixo and 
Collins started nut looking for answers on 
how to <•» aluatc adult beginning readers and. 
in the pnn ess, U anted how lihcrattnt* the 
rinht interview questions ran be. found ways 
to icdcsiwi rcsctm h itt proyvw. and de\el- 
nped tccticr obsmatton of their t nvn teach* 



ing. Ash reports on a six-year project t(> eval- 
uate the te. ts used in a lari>c-scalc merit sys- 
tem. Murphy et al. provide a test designed for 
health-cure projessionuls to tt.se to identify 
h>w literacy levels in patients. Padak and 
Padak provide guidelines for adult literacy 
program evaluation in the categories of pei - 
soiidl, programmatic, and external factors. 

dun in and Pearson I IWI ) hold as a hastt 
thesis that the keys to meeting the assessment 
needs of a diverse student population are a 
flexible approach to assessment and a dra- 
matically impro\ed teacher knowledge base. 
The articles in this w i don i cttainly en, jur- 
age flexibility in assessment. And cditcat(»rs 
who internalize literature of this type do have 
at least a solid beginning Upward establishing 
a strong l.mnvtcdvt base 
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Avast arrav of adult education pro- 
grams arc offered across the 
United States and around the 
world. There are programs offered 
through state education offices and public 
school districts. Other programs are provided 
b\ volunteers through Literacy Volunteers of 
America. Laubach Literacy International, anil 
public libraries (Gaughan. 1980: Literacy; 
The Kex n> Sua ess. WHXi The U.S. go\ em- 
inent provides literacy programs tied to the 
Job (raining Partnership Act and through the 
Departments of Agriculture. Defense. Health 
and Human Services. Interior. Justice, and 
Labor (Newman. I ( Wd. Private induMrv also 
oilers literacy classes. 



To further complicate matters, some pro- 
grams are lean **r centered, some competency 
based, and some job centered. The instructors 
may be found anywhere along a continuum 
from volunteers, who have received only a 
few hours of training provided by their spe- 
cific program, to certified professional adult 
educators. How docs one assess literacy 
under such circumstances? It is very difficult 
to develop standards when adult learners' 
needs are so dissimilar and the programs are 
so varied. One common goal is that the 
assessment procedure used should integrate 
both curriculum and student-identified goals 
and needs. Jeanne Chall states that '"there are 
few tests specifically meant for adults (and) 
there seems to be a hesitation in using them" 
(see French. 1987, p. 7), The commonly used 
Test of Adult Basic Education (TABK) until 
recently w as normed on (ItiUlren. Most 
nornied and criterion-referenced tests arc 
scored using grade level equivalents similar 
to those used for children. French calls this a 
"legacy from our definition of literacy as a 
level of achievement" (p. 40). 

There are few research-based models avail- 
able for assessment (^f the many different pro- 
grams. French ( I9S7) suggests that informal 
testing would be one direction to follow which 
would allow for a more personal perspective. 
In informal testing the learner can be actively 
involved in his or her own assessment. While 
ihere arc a number of view points about adult 
literacy assessment, no one perspective seems 
to dominate the field at this time. 

KrpirstMiUithr Progrnms 

The Center lor Literacy in Philadelphia. 
Pennsyh ania. pio\ ides a curriculum based on 
the individual learner's goals, interests, and 
needs. Their underlying assumptions arc that 
literacv is social and that the learners come 
with (heir ow n goals and objectiv es. The 
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Center for Literacy uses planning conferences 
during the intake session and every 6 months 
for assessment. Items such as the learner's 
everyday life, reading and writing strategies, 
interests, and goals are considered. A portfo- 
lio of the learner's accomplishments and cur- 
rent work is also kept (Lytle. 1986). 

The U.S. federal prison system reading 
programs use standardized tests. Each inmate 
takes the Adult Basic Learning Examination 
(ABU-;) on entry. Although am.k is used by the 
prison system, each institution may develop 
its own basic education program (Muth. 
198S). Project learn, in Cleveland. Ohio, 
uses volunteer tutors trained in the use of 
Laubach literacy materials. Assessment of 
learners begins at the intake interview, and 
progress is closely monitored in the earl\ 
lessons. Project I.HARN also uses the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (wrat) (Pasch & 
Oakley. 1985). 

Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (C -\sas) is used in all California pro- 
grams that receive U.S. Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Act funds. Assessment is linked direct- 
ly to a list of identified competency statements. 
Materials used in the program arc coded to 
this list. When learners first enter the pro- 
gram, their needs and skills are assessed 
through an interview. The program has had 
difficulty in record keeping and plans to use a 
computerized management system (Rickard 
e\ Stiles. 1985). Given the range of assess- 
ment tools highlighted above* field-based 
personnel continue to note limitations of 
these instruments and suggest changes. 

Towards VilmutlUe Xsscssmml 

It appears that both standardized tests and 
competency-based assessment poorly serve 
the adult learner. Standardized tests are often 
related to former failure in school, are intimi- 
dating, and give u one-sided \ ieu of a multi- 



sided problem. Since each adult had his or 
her own reasons for coming to a literacy pro- 
gram, these reasons rarely match up with the 
skills measured on standardized tests. Com- 
petency-based programs also have a similar 
problem. In such programs, competencies 
tend to be imposed on a learner rather than 
the learner choosing competencies that match 
his or her goals. 

Assessment of the adult learner can be 
conducted on an informal, nonthrealening 
basis. The cultural, physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and educational characteristics of the 
learner can be noted through a series of infor- 
mal interviews over a period of several ses- 
sions. Learner interests and goals can be dis- 
cussed on an ongoing basis by the tutor and 
learner. Reading level can be determined 
through an informal reading inventory and 
the learner's reading strategies can be 
assessed using miscue analysis. 

While these methods of assessment may 
take more time than a standardized test and 
formal intake interview, more appropriate 
information can be obtained. Rapport would 
he built between learner and tutor, the self- 
image of the learner would be enhanced as 
the program would be learner centered, and 
the goals and needs of the individual learner 
would be met. Success would be built into the 
program. Progress would be noted as each 
goal of the learner is reached, and new goals 
would be established as part of an ongoing 
assessment program. 
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Helping adult basic education learn- 
ers become competent, avid read- 
ers is a major challenge facing 
abe teachers and tutors and a 
major goal for most abe programs. Under- 
standing these adults as readers is the first 
step toward meeting the challenge and achiev- 
ing the goal. 

Most abe programs rely on standardized 
tests to yield information about reading abili- 
ty. However, both standardized testing and 
the results it yields have limitations that 
restrict its usefulness for abe instructional 
planning. Many learners are intimidated by 
standardized testing, perhaps because they 
are reminded of unpleasant prior experiences. 
Moreover, test results do not provide infor- 
mation for planning instruction. An adult who 
scores in the 5th percentile on a standardized 
test may indeed need assistance in reading, 
but the test score does not provide specifics. 
Does the adult enjoy and value reading? Read 
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for meaning? Have a workable strategy for 
identifying unknown words? 

These problems with standardized tests are 
aggravated with adult beginning readers, who 
are even more likely to fear formal testing sit- 
uations and to score poorly. Furthermore, 
test-taking fears may counteract attempts to 
create the positive initial experiences so 
important to retention in programs. Fortunate- 
ly, several alternatives to standardized testing 
can yield diagnostic insights. This article will 
explain several strategies for exploring begin- 
ning adult readers' perceptions about reading 
and their abilities. 

Exploring Ideas About Reading 

An intake interview of some sort is usually 
part of registration or an early instructional 
session with the adult beginning reader. 
During these interviews, teachers typically 
ask about background, interests, and goals 
(Davidson, Padak, & Padak, 1989): Tell me 
about your family. Where do you live? Where 
have you worked? What are you interested 
in? What do you do in your spare time? Why 
are you interested in this program? What do 
you hope to accomplish? 

Discussion surrounding these questions 
provides the teacher and adult with opportu- 
nities to learn about each other and begin 
establishing rapport. Additionally, informa- 
tion shared about interests and background 
can be useful in planning instruction. For 
example, Ray told his tutor that he'd probably 
miss a session in the spring because he had 
attended every Cleveland Indians home open- 
er for the past 25 years. Knowing about Ray's 
interest in baseball helped his tutor select in- 
teresting materials. 

Questions about reading should be asked 
during intake interviews as well. What read- 
ers do during reading is determined, at least 
in part, by what they think they should be 



doing. An adult who believes that "saying 
the words" is the goal, for example, will 
probably approach reading differently than 
one who believes that "getting the message" 
is the goal. Furthermore, mistaken notions 
may impede the teacher's efforts to help the 
adult grow as a reader. Interview questions 
that explore the adult's notions of the reading 
process and awareness of reading strategies, 
can provide useful instructional insights. 

Questions like these can be useful (Burke, 
1980; Padak, 1987; Wixson, Bosky, Yochum, 
& Alvermann, 1984): Who's the best reader 
you know? What does this person do that 
makes him or her such a good reader? How 
would you explain reading — what would you 
say that it is? What should readers do? Why 
do people read? Do you think that you're a 
good reader? Why? What's the best way to 
become a better reader? Why? 

The adult's awareness of reading strategies 
can be explored through interview questions 
such as these: What do you do when you 
come to a word that you don't know? How do 
you try to figure it out? What do you do if 
that doesn't work? Do you ever find that you 
don't understand something that you've read? 
What do you do to try to figure it out? What if 
that doesn't work? What do you do when you 
want to remember something that you've 
read? How well does this work? 

In evaluating responses to these questions, 
it's important to differentiate between strate- 
gy awareness and strategy use. An adult 
might mention context as a means to identify 
unknown words, for example, yet show no 
indication of using context while reading; the 
reverse may also be true. Nonetheless, the 
adult's awareness of his or her options as a 
reader, as well as ideas about the process of 
reading, can provide the teacher with useful 
insights for planning instruction. 
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Exploring Comprehension Abilit\ 

Knowledge about the learner's compre- 
hension ability is critical; after all, compre- 
hension is what reading is all about. Two 
informal strategies for gaining preliminary 
information about strengths and weaknesses 
in comprehension are described in this sec- 
tion. The strategies are based on text read to 
the adult, rather than reading he or she does 
independently. 

Although listening comprehension and 
reading comprehension abilities may differ, 
they also share important features. Both 
involve sampling, predicting, and confirming. 
Both depend upon inferences that are based 
on the adult's prior knowledge and informa- 
tion presented in the text. As such, knowledge 
about the adult's ability as a listener can be a 
useful source of hypotheses about his or her 
ability as a reader. Besides that, if the adult 
cannot read independently, we cannot exam- 
ine reading comprehension directly. 

( 1 ) Active readers make predictions about 
what they expect to read and then confirm or 
refine their predictions based on evidence 
from their reading. This process allows the 
reader to construct the author's message, to 
comprehend. These same thinking processes 
are involved in listening to an unfamiliar 
'text. One way to explore listening compre- 
hension, then, is to ask the adult to make and 
evaluate predictions about'a text being read 
to him or her. 

The Directed Listening-Thinking Activity 
(dl-ta) (Davidson, Padak, & Padak, 1989; 
Stauffer, 1980) is an instructional technique 
that works well for this diagnostic purpose. In 
brief, the dl-ta involves asking listeners to 
make predictions about text content and pro- 
vide reasons for their ideas. A portion of the 
text is then read, and listeners are asked to 
evaluate their predictions in light of what they 
have heard. They are then asked to speculate 



about what may be presented next and to 
explain why they think so. Two questions 
typically facilitate the discussions: What do 
you think? Why do you think so? 

Responses during a dl-ta can be analyzed 
to formulate preliminary hypotheses about 
comprehension. Three aspects of the respons- 
es are important: willingness to predict and 
evaluate, plausibility, and demonstrations of 
text understanding. Willingness to predict and 
evaluate provides an indication of the adult's 
understanding of the reading process. That is, 
adults who predict and evaluate freely most 
likely know that their thoughts are important 
to reading and listening, while those who hes- 
itate may not. The plausibility of predictions 
can be determined by judging whether the 
ideas are possible, given information provid- 
ed in the text. Finally, demonstrations of text 
understanding are frequently shown in state- 
ments such as "I think , because 

it said ." 

(2) Analyzing an adult's retelling is a sec- 
ond way to explore his or her listening com- 
prehension ability. After an unfamiliar text 
has been read to the adult, the teacher can 
invite retelling by saying "What was this all 
about?" or 'Tell me everything you remem- 
ber about what I just read." After the adult 
has completed an initial retelling, the teacher 
can ask for further response: "OK, what 
else?" or "Good. What else do you remem- 
ber?" Prompts such as these encourage elabo- 
ration without providing clues to text content. 

The teacher should make extensive notes 
during the retelling or tape record it. Either 
way, analysis of the retelling should be based 
on several guidelines that involve judging the 
extent to which the adult understood what 
was heard (Padak, 1987): 

1 . How fluent was the retelling? Did the 
adult retell freely or was a great deal of 
prompting necessary? Was the retelling well 
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organized? Good notion retellings recreate 
the plot in the sequence presented. For non- 
fiction, maintaining the author's sequence 
might not be as important as other aspects of 
organization, for example, recalling which 
details belong with which major topics. 

2. How complete was the retelling? 
Excellent retellings need not be verbatim 
accounts of the text — rote memorization is 
seldom, if ever, a goal for either listening or 
reading. Instead, the teacher should analyze 
the retelling to determine presence of main 
ideas and significant supporting details. 

To a certain extent, teachers need to keep 
open minds when analyzing retellings. Since 
comprehension depends heavily on the listen- 
er's or reader's prior knowledge, the teacher's 
notion of what's important may not always 
correspond to the adult's. Nonetheless, ana- 
lyzing retellings for fluency, sequence, and 
breadth can be helpful in understanding an 
adult beginning reader. 

Exploring Knowledge of Words 

Dictation by the student (Davidson, Padak, 
& Padak, 1989: Stauffer 1980) is an excellent 
diagnostic tool for exploring the beginning 
reader's abilities as a reader, including his or 
her knowledge of words. The advantages of 
dictation over other means of diagnosis, such 
as word lists or standardized tests, are many. 
Understanding is ensured, and meaning is 
inherent in the learner's dictated accounts of 
experiences or ideas. Moreover, since dicta- 
tions are recorded verbatim, vocabulary and 
language patterns will also be familiar to the 
adult. Finally, the diagnosis should be con- 
ducted in a supportive atmosphere, and work- 
ing with dictations creates a supportive atmo- 
sphere. 

The first step in taking dictation is to facili- 
tate discussion about a topic. Discussing 
responses to interview questions during the 



intake session, for example, could easily form 
the basis for dictation. Next, the teacher asks 
the adult to summarize by providing informa- 
tion to be recorded on paper. Each statement 
should be recorded exactly as spoken, 
although standard spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation should be used. Here is Will's 
dictation, taken during his first session in an 
ABE program: 

I'm pretty nervous about coming back to school. 
It been a long time, and I wasn't so good at it 
before. I didn't have no luck in school. I figured 
I was pretty dumb, but now I'm not so sure. 
Well. I can give it a try. 

After the dictation is complete, the adult 
is asked to read it aloud. The teacher looks 
for ease and fluency and notes the words 
read successfully. After the adult has read 
his or her dictation, the teacher directs atten- 
tion to words correctly identified and asks 
the adult to say each word. Words identified 
quickly and accurately are sight words. 
Later in the initial session, or at the next ses- 
sion, the adult is asked to read the dictation 
again, this time silently, and to underline all 
the words he or she knows. This process is 
completed twice. Finally, the teacher asks 
the adult to say each underlined word. An 
indication of the adult's ability to learn new 
words is given by comparing these respons- 
es with initial responses. This procedure can 
help teachers determine the extent of an 
adult beginning reader's sight vocabulary 
and his or her ability to learn new sight 
words in the context of familiar material. Of 
course, it's unlikely that working with one 
dictation will tell the whole story. If addi- 
tional information is needed before instruc- 
tion begins, the entire process can be repeat- 
ed with another dictation. 

It's fairly easy to form hypotheses about 
possible word identification strategies during 
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work with a dictation. Making note of the 
adulf s reaction to problems is probably the 
best way to do this. Does he or she seek help? 
Try again? How? Does the adult try to use 
context? Phonics? Sometimes the reader real- 
izes that there's a problem, but doesn't know 
what to do about it. If so, a quizzical look or a 
comment ("That's not right") may be the clue 
to understanding. In cases like this, it's usual- 
ly helpful to seek additional information: 
"You look puzzled. What's the matter?" Ob- 
serving reading behavior, with particular 
attention to attempts to solve problems, can 
help teachers form hypotheses about the 
adult's reading ability and repertoire of read- 
ing strategies. 

Making Instructional Derisions 

Diagnosis involves asking questions and 
looking for answers. As questions are 
answered, a picture of the adult as a reader 
begins to emerge. Data and anecdotal infor- 
mation collected from all sources need to be 
consolidated in order to clearly see the pic- 
ture. What is now evident about the adult's 
reading performance and what is not 
evident? 

Holistic Reading and Writing Assessment 
for Adults (Davidson. 1990) contains sets of 
continuums in the following areas to think 
about in making instmctional decisions: read- 
ing for meaning, using functional strategies 
for word identification, vocabulary-concept 
development, fluency, self-esteem related to 
reading, values related to reading. 

Information collected about an adult's 
overall reading performance is recorded on 
appropriate continuums, thus allowing for 
progress to be plotted, over a period of time, 
on the assessment sheet. Instructional deci- 
sions and information about progress can 



then be easily plotted, shared, and discussed 
with the adult learner. As teacher-tutor and 
adult learner gain additional insights about 
the adult as a reader, these insights can be 
recorded and dated, thus providing an ongo- 
ing means of justification for instructional 
decisions and activities. 

All instructional activities need to be both 
meaning based and learner based. The most 
effective activities are those based on learn- 
ers' strengths and needs that represent a high 
degree of authenticity. Adult learners must be 
actively involved in highly personalized liter- 
acy instructional programs. They must have 
critical roles in the instructional decision- 
making process and in recording progress 
toward their own goals. After all, they have a 
lifetime of literacy ahead of them. 
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r THiich of these quotations gives 

/ the most accurate picture of the 
m# dtgree of success of adull liter- 
T ▼ acy tuition? Or are both true? 

The majority of adult literacy participants do 
not accomplish meaningful, practically signifi- 
cant reading improvements and leave training 
without ha\ing achieved functional literacy. 
(Dickhoff, 1^88. p. 625) 

The finding that the majority of learners enrolled 
in literacy schemes in the period in question 
were evidcntl) making progress in their acquisi- 
tion of skills related to reading and writing, and 
that the majorits of tutors and learners were sat- 
isfied with the rate of progress being made, 
appears to provide further evidence of the bene- 
ficial effects of the initiatives that have been 
taken in recent sears to extend and improve the 
provisions made for the teaching of literacy 
skills to adult students. (Gorman. lWl.p. 



An examination from a United Kingdom 
perspective of the background and nature of 
provision and curricula, as well as considera- 
tion of what is meant by success and the 
means of assessing it. may help us decide. 
Are there research results which confirm 
whether or not Adult Basic Education (abe) 
tuition in reading is successful? Who judges 
success — students, tutors, or others? How is 
success currently being assessed? What is 
being assessed under the broad heading of 
reading, and are current methods appro- 
priate? 

Background 

The first major impetus in the United 
Kingdom for adult literacy, as abe was then 
called, did not occur until 1975 with the 
establishment of the Adult Literacy Re- 
source Agency, now superseded by the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (albsu). With 
so brief a history it is not surprising that 
assessment philosophy and assessment tech- 
niques specific to abe are still in their infan- 
cy when compared to other areas of educa- 
tion. 

During abe's brief existence, changes have 
occurred which affect the nature of provision 
and curricula — concerning what is offered 
and the way it is delivered. Two of the more 
significant changes are the move away from 
predominantly individual tuition to group 
tuition and the inclusion of numeracy with 
the traditional reading, writing, and spelling 
originally offered. At first most tuition was 
carried out one-to-one with volunteer tutors 
(as a result of which the term tutor rather than 
teacher is common in abk). As the movement 
gained strength and more paid staff were 
recruited, an increasing number of students 
were directed to group tuition in abe classes 
instead of being offered tuition in either their 
own or the volunteers* homes. Volunteers are 



still encouraged in many classes, and individ- 
ual help is usually available when necessary. 

Changes in curriculum, together with a 
move to using more paid staff instead of rely- 
ing so heavily on volunteers, may have 
delayed the development of an established 
assessment code of practice in abh. The lack 
of statutory minimum training or qualifica- 
tion requirements for paid staff may also have 
implications for the assessment issue. 

In the past 10 years, various government 
initiatives from the Department of Employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom have had an 
impact on the provision of ABE classes, which 
have become associated with Employment 
Training, the Youth Training Schemes, and 
the Training and Enterprise Councils. This 
adds further complexity to the great variety of 
provision available, which is generally based 
around projects and classes funded by local 
government, and taught in schools or further 
education colleges (which arc similar to U.S. 
junior colleges). In addition, there are other 
specialized areas such as English as a Second 
Language and centers for those with learning 
difficulties, and special provision offered in 
prisons and the armed forces. Owing to the 
potentially conflicting criteria of success 
among these very different reference groups, 
discussion of success within this article will 
be limited to the most common type of provi- 
sion: for example, that provided by the 
Berridge Centre ( 1990): 

Nottinghamshire Mduidtion Authorit> pro\ides 
;t eomprehenshe serwee lor adults who need to 
imprint* their skills in reading, w riling, spelling, 
math, and Knylish for speakers ul other Ian 
gimges. It eaters tor people at the hegi lining 
stages to those who wish to brush up then skills 
to prtMi( si [.in examination taken at the end ol 
eompuNors education in faiglaiull le\el h»r 
uork. siud\ or personal interest, tp. I > 



Assessment 

Although this article is about success, 
assessment for ms a large part of the content, 
as without it, how can success be demonstrat- 
ed? It is needed so that progress may be mon- 
itored and the achievement of goals — the 
essence of success — recognized. It is in the 
interest of all involved parties, students, 
tutors, funders. and so forth, Any method of 
assessment incorporates assumptions about 
success, and as different parties in the success 
deb;: * will have different criteria of success, 
one would expect any assessment method to 
reflect the criteria of the person making the 
choice. 

If it were simply a matter of transferring 
the criteria used to judge the success of chil- 
dren's reading to adults' reading, there would 
be less of a problem in defining success and 
in agreeing on ways of assessing it. Charnley 
and Jones ( 1986) maintain that many tutors 
and ABF- organizers are former primary school 
teachers who to some extent assess and judge 
success by virtue of their capability to remem- 
ber approximate measures of reading age and 
to applv them to their adult students. But 
early on in the success debate there was a 
general feeling that this was an inappropriate 
way to test adults, particularly as students had 
by definition ahvadv failed at school and 
were not inclined to view testing Uvorably. 

Furthermore, no widely used adult read- 
ing tests were in existence in England, 
although individual organizations some- 
times produced their own schemes. For 
example, the Warwickshire Literacy Place- 
ment Guide (Mowat & NichoIIs, 1976) was 
intended to help in forming an initial assess- 
ment onls . The result of the absence of a 
nationally recognized lest, together with a 
dislike of formal testing, led to the view that 
subjective judgment^ by tutors and students. 



rather than formal tests, were the acceptable 
face of assessment. 

Charnley and Jones (1986) give an 
account, based on a survey of tutors' and stu- 
dents' observations, of typical tutor and stu- 
dent perceptions of success couched in these 
terms. Their exploration of the concept of 
success for ABE students not only rejected for- 
mal tests in favor of subjective judgments, 
but introduced affective and inactive criteria 
as well as the more usual cognitive ones asso- 
ciated with standardized testing. They were 
not the first to suggest informal methods with 
this group of students. Kohl ( 1974) had 
already advocated using this approach and 
had drawn up sample assessment forms to aid 
tutors and students come to joint agreements 
on initial and ongoing assessment. 

Unlike Kohl. Charnley and Jo-.\s do not 
provide an assessment method. Their contri- 
bution lies in their analysis of the collection 
of responses made by abf-: participants during 
th^ir research. The resulting classification of 
responses into cognitive, affective, and enac- 
tive categories attempts to show that achieve- 
ments in the affective domain are more val- 
ued by students than any other kind. Their 
findings have been influential in giving 
acceptability to the school of thought which 
uses affective achievements as a major mark- 
er of success. 

The strengths of the above approach do not 
mean that it can be uncritically accepted. A 
range of assessment methods might have 
varying degrees of formality. One may think 
of the assessment situation as a continuum 
with standardized objective testing at one end 
and informal subjective assessment at the 
other. A variety of opinions ma\ be found in 
relation to different positions on the continu- 
um. It would also be interesting to investigate 
whether the degree of success claimed for 
\Hl: teaching correlates with the writer's pre- 



ferred t\pe of assessment on the formal-infor- 
mal continuum. 

Standardized Assessment As a 
Measure of Success 

A key assumption behind standardized 
testing is that success in reading can be 
reflected in test performance. Success is thus 
judged on cognitive rather than affective or 
enaetive grounds. The assumption as far as 
cnactive achievement is concerned is that 
cognitive gains will be transferable to enae- 
tive situations with the concomitant implica- 
tions lor "functional literacy" that this 
assumption makes. For the reasons given 
above, standardized testing of reading has 
been little used in abh in the United Kingdom, 
but in the United States a different attitude 
prevails. It is worth considering U.S. testing 
methods and contrasting these with those 
used in the United Kingdom. 

Current U.S. attitudes and tests in use in 
abh programs are described by Sticht (1990). 
In his report, which also covers testing and 
assessment methodology, Sticht quotes the 
Ad' .i Education Act which requires U.S. 
adult education agencies to collect standard- 
ized test data as part of their evaluation activ- 
ities. Some freedom of choice is allowed in 
that the tests chosen may be norm refer- 
enced, criterion referenced, or competency 
based, but whichever type is used, it must be 
based on a systematic sampling of behavior, 
have data on validity and reliability, be ad- 
ministered and scored according to specific 
instructions, and be widely used. No such 
requirements exist in the United Kingdom 
although in a recent paper ai Bsr (undated) is 
explicit about the importance of monitoring 
progress in evaluating effectiveness. How- 
even this advison document lavs down no 
guidelines as to how success in reading 
should be measured or defined other than to 




say that it should be recorded on a regular 
and systematic basis. 

In Stichf s report (1990), four abh tests in 
the United States suitable for both initial and 
ongoing assessment are reviewed by G. 
Jackson. He selected able (Adult Basic Learn- 
ing Examination. 1967-86. The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Order Service Center. 
PO Box 839954. San Antonio. TX 78283- 
3954. USA ) and tabe (Tests of Adult Basic 
Education, Forms 5 and 6. 1957-87, Pub- 
lisher's Test Service. CTB/McGraw-Hill. 2500 
Garden Road. Monterey. C A 93940, USA) 
because they are the most widely used, group 
administered, norm referenced tests of adult 
basic skills: casas (tasas Adult Life Skills- 
Reading. 1984-89. casas. San Diego. CA. 
USA) as an example of a group administered 
competency-based test and RhAO (Reading 
Evaluation Adult Diagnosis [Revised). 
1972-82, Literacy Volunteers of America. 
5795 Widewaters Parkway. Syracuse. NY 
13214, USA) because it is used by volunteer 
adult literacy groups for individual testing in 
one-to-one teaching situations. 

ABLK and tabe receive some criticisms 
from Jackson: for example, the reading com- 
prehension subtest in ABLh is criticized on the 
grounds that it demands inappropriate back- 
ground knowledge and the TAliK on the 
grounds that the lowest level of the test will 
be daunting for students with less than Grade 
3.0 skills. The background knowledge issue is 
arguably a particularly important one for dis- 
advantaged readers, since their lack of famil- 
iarity with print makes it likely that they haw 
missed out on the sheer quantity of knowl- 
edge fluent readers have access to. 

The situation is analogous to the Matthew 
effect (Stanovieh. 1986.) as regards the differ- 
ences in volume of material processed by 
skilled and less skilled readers. The criticism 
of the TA Ul. regarding it^ only assessing a 



minimum achievement level of third grade is 
equally significant, considering that abh 
classes cater to beginner readers and upwards. 
It is these beginner and struggling readers, 
rather than those students who attend to brush 
up their English skills, with whom tutors tend 
to be most concerned. 

casas is reviewed less positively than 
cither abl.h or taut, as, although the test is 
adult in tone, the specified competencies are 
measured by an insufficient number of items. 
For example, the competency "idcntil) 
months of the year and days of the week" is 
assessed by only two items. This makes it 
unsuited to specific competencies. Mow much 
this is a drawback depends on how one inter- 
prets "functional literacy." Does one take a 
general or specific view of competency-based 
teaching? This is an issue to which we shall 
return. 

Some American ami- schemes, like British 
ones, use volunteers as tutors, instead of pro- 
fessional staff. The rkaD procedure, which 
was developed for use by volunteers, might 
appear to be particularly suited to the United 
Kingdom, which still relies on volunteers to 
some extent. However, criticisms made by 
Jackson (in Sticht. 1990) and Fox and 
Fingcret ( I9S4) cast doubt on its reliabilih 
and validity. The procedure is also described 
as awkward to administer. 

Are these U.S. tests indeed capable of 
demonstrating success in North American 
abh programs? The ideal was to show this, 
either by pre- and posttests or by obser\ ing 
progress at intervals, is made difficult by the 
attrition rate within programs. Darkenwald 
and Valentine ( 1985) report that a number ol 
follow-up studies have been unable t<> secure 
response rates equalling 40 r r or more of the 
original sample. This makes it dilhcult to 
assess pitigrams* effectiveness. 

Where lollow-up studies have been earned 
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out, they typically report increases of approx- 
imately 1 .5 reading £ ratio levels per year 
(Diekhoff, This may seem a respect- 

able rate ot progress when one considers thai 
this is a faster than average rate of increase 
tor school children in full lime education. 11 
this rati 1 of increase were to he kept up, con- 
siderable gains would be made, but as most 
students only remain in programs lor less 
than IS months t Darkens aid \. Valentine. 
I^K5), total gains are not gieat. II impiove- 
ments in reading grade leveh alone are the 
criteria of success, then according lo I Jiekholl 
I l l JKK> \m istif)t Ivinj' vers successful 

Kelsons lor \n rplliiK or K<'|< a <'llii# 
SUiiithii <IIzim1 Tesls 

The existence and uidespie.nl use in the 
I r nilccl States o| these tests show rhat it is 
possible to both <lev ise and administer st.m 
dardi/cd tests in spite ot the difficulties. 
Criticisms made ol them above haw not pre 
x eiilt'cl their use. This does not necessarily 
mean thai tlie> are desirable, ami piaclitiom 
i is' atticisms ol them hml grow ing suppmt 
in the literature. Hi'signers may tail lo take 
account ol subjects' feelings about tests and 
the etlecl ol this on results. \t» matter how 
well designed tlotn a cognitive pcisiKctiw a 
test is, j| uill tail to give an accurate pktuic it 
the human subject isn't in a lit state to take it. 
Sliflil l IWIh points out what mans ttitois 
have experienced, namely, that new students 
lire often nervous at ,i hr^l meeting. This an\ 
icty.uhich may h<* severe, ma} he aggiavated 
by their unpieparedness tor test-taking strate- 
gies. As a result ihe> may undeiachicw on a 
pretest \\ hen poslleslcd then gains may 
appear greate i than tlu > really are because 
faloihaitty and associated iclavihon haw 
contributed to imposed performance. 

lo further t loud the i- aie. Slit hi siw that 
10 J* '< ot \ni '-indent . s U »u beUei on the 



pretest than the posttest. He attributes this 
' negative gain" to various causes including 
guessing, regression to the mean, and change 
in test performance strategy, which ironically 
may lead to the use ot a poorer strategy. 

Another consideration is the question of 
the w ay information from tests is presented as 
reading ages oi grade levels, with the assump- 
tion that one can generalize horn peifor 
mance on a test to performance in a real hie 
situation. I .hringhaus ( | WO) points out the 
impoiiauce of ecological validity and its rele- 
vance lor functional literacy assessment. 
Tnless testing takes this into account, how 
can one be sine that the adult will perfoim in 
real life in the same way that she or he per 
I onus during a lest 7 When the ellects ol t on 
lidence on pei humane e aie also taken into 
account, it seems possible that significantly 
improved |n. iloimain e on tasks that mat lei t«« 
the student may occur and so the relatively 
small gains made in grade level might mask 
larger gains m leal temis 

This might lead to the view tint despite the 
lack ot evidence horn test data. \m program > 
are m reality successful. Kilbey t l ( )X5), in a 
V K. stuilv showed tli.it tlie increase in read 
mg age that occulted over I year w as accom- 
panied by an increase in confidence. Ii is 
inlere-ting that he used a Mulish test designed 
tor chilli re u * Scale Analy sjs ot Reading 
Ability » and lound a similar uu rea .e in read 
mg age 1 1 43 yearo to that made m t'.S. smd- 
ies using r e--ts for adults. 

More theoretical support for the antiteM 
Miby stenv Ironi the ilaim that sMndauli/ed 
test design philosophy assumes an mappro 
pi late model ol te\! on which to ba *e liMs 
Also, tests may r t * >t W testing what is actually 
taught hut ralhei what is in theory taught 
Siu h draw kicks tall mto i|Ue-tiou the claims 
ot lesieis that they aie aide to an matcly 
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demonstrate ihc success or failure of tuition 
in reading b\ testing. 

Support for the suggestion that tests used 
on adults are based upon an inappropriate 
model o! te\t thcoi > comes from esidence 
assembled In Street \ l l >!S4) who proposes 
that Western civilization has traditional!) 
viewed te\t as iiH!nnomuu\, B\ this he means 
that text itselt, unlike speech, is viewed as 
independent of the situation in which it is 
produced. It is as il the text producer had a 
single, model leader in mind uho icpicscut 
ed all possible t\ pes or reader. One could 
inter I mm this theois that the model \ ieus 
an\ one text a*, a pioducl ol a w ntmg s\ stem 
in v huh s\ mbob ate iclalcd to units of Ian 
guage and not to concepts or ideas. further 
more, correct reading is not di linguishcd 
from comprehension in that the model 
implies that the surtace stnicluic and deep 
siruJure aie identical 

In coutiast lo the autonomous model. 
Street purposes an ideological model in 
whiih more than one valid intctprelation ot 
a text mas be made according to the context 
m which the text is read or according to the 
background knowledge ol the reader. Some 
texts In then natuic lend themselves unite to 
an iinti)i)iMiii»ih mlerpictation while oiheis 
aie bet lei viewed as ideological. The 
assumptions ol the autonomous model are 
that euM> leader will inteipiet the text in an 
identical wax it she or he is reading it cor 
ie<. f l> and that all readers will he limine the 
same strategy . 

\ll I on i tesis rev >ew ed by Jac kson i in 
Stichl. M> 4 >th kIiciI on readme l ompivhcii 
>ion pa -sages lor part ol Ihe te a material and 
all loiihl ihcrcfwe lv de^nbed as a- umuu: 
that the autonomous model applies to then 
matenal and that the ki. kuonnd knowledge 
ot tb. luider. filiation. cK . would Iko e lio 
eMe>. t i»n text nnd. i fan. Ill):* 
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Hill and Parrs 1 1 ( JXX> have used Street's 
theory to support their view that standardized 
testing is unsuitable for \m. students. The 
l Mil in particular is singled out by them as an 
unsuitable test lor assessing adult reading 
progress, and they maintain that an alterna- 
tive to standardized tests is a necessity. One 
weakness of using Street's argument as a re a 
son lor abandoning ceitam types ol tests is 
that although it could be used to jtistih reject- 
ing reading comprehension tests in which 
onh one rieht answer h acceptable, it could 
be used as an argument toi replacing them 
with word recognition tests, and not testing 
comprehension it all. I he issue here is partis 
one ol genet ali/ ability ; 1 1 seems that for a 
number ol leaams n is mote dillu nit to 
establish the construct saluhly and generaliz 
ability »)l tests in the \m population. One rea- 
son lor this mas be the s ;ry great range ol 
educational and cognitive backgrounds ol (In- 
clients w ithm the population, w Inch is cer- 
tainly gieatcr than is the case with school stu- 
dents, |nr whom the majoiily o| leading tests 
were wotten. 

Related to this issue ts the question o| the 
hteiacy needs t * I each student The ptevaihng 
philosophy in the l intetl Kingdom is that 
each indent negotiates a personal sylhduis 
and a personal asses merit program. How one 
delines and esfimales siucess w ill depend on 
the nature ol the student's specihe institic- 
tton. and whether one is assessing a studeni 
by external criteria or esfimatmg how well a 
stud. at has met his or her own criteria ol sue 
ces*. Crucial t<> thb i-. the issue of functional 
hteiaes and .ompeieik S ha- ed j .• c- auen! 

I mil Ilmi »l Uh'f a< s iintl < om|iHn' \- 
Uasnl Vssi'ssHiriit 

In theory eaJi \m tu lenl negotiates w ith 
a hitoi t»» pio hl.e an indis idttal llabu - fai- 
ImO iI to s|m itiv f *ed .o lhal a tudcM as \ 
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ing lor help with reading is provided as far as 
possible with customized reading materials, 
Few Mil. students are complete beginner 
readers. Most ha\e some reading expertise, 
but it is insufficient to meet the demands 
made on iheni, hence ( harnley ami Jones's 
definition of the adult illiterate as "an illiter- 
ate adult is an adult who thinks he lias a read- 
ing or u riling problem" ( IUH6. p. 171 ). l or 
example, a gardener might ask lor help in 
reading horticultural vocabulary in order to 
cope better with his work e\en though he 
already has some reading ability 

It all students ueie beginner reader when 
first enrolling, initial and stibsfojticni assess 
menl would be a dilleient matter. Bui the dil- 
lenng degrees of competence of new students 
lombined with their dilleruig needs makes a 
lum tional approach the ideal, and it mas 
I lie re fore be helplul to consider success in 
functional teiius. speeilied uniquely lor indi- 
vidual students. II rutois claim they iite oiler 
me lunclional literacy tuition but in practice 
are ollermg a moie genei al s\ llaluis, ilicie 
may be a mi .match between what is said to 
be olfered and what in tact takes place. In 
such a case the assessment pnveduie may not 
assess what was taught or may assess what 
has been taught but not whal has been want 
oil I lu • tonlitsinn o\ei definitions ol func- 
tional htciae> »s described by \alenlnie 
t| l ieSbi who distinguishes between the 
icquucmenl^ ol functional literacy based on 
the needs ol the Lomniumly and luiKtioind 
hlcia^y l\ued on the needs p| die mdi\ idua!. 
He aigue- that leaJier-. loiiIu*c the two and 
are u ually conccntialing on the lonuci and 
r >» lh/ lattei 

leaJiets m'vn.l f" lea.lt luiktn»nal hlc*a 
ty but tliev olien a— ume that tins mean-, pic 
anting ii pa.kact »*l identical m.ilenal l»* all 
a'fdenl ha ed, loi example, on mad -il'M ■. 
iM- dn m; label., rh fin? .my nm- -Mldenf- 



functional literacy needs may be quite differ- 
ent from those assumed in the production of 
the common functional literacy package. If a 
common package is in use. then it is possible 
Hi produce a standardized lest such as t \s\s 
or Wordpower (City and Guilds, foundation 
Level, I WO j lo measure progress in acquir- 
ing what is taught, but if each student is pur- 
suing his or her own syllabus, such standard- 
ized methods will lie m\alid. Instead, 
customized tests to match customized tuition 
are needed. 

Can such customized learning and assess 
merit woik in piaetice 7 I lay es and Valentine 
i in a comparison of the self reported 

needs and self 'reported learning gains tor 
functional literacy tasks, indirectly answer 
the question ol how closely student needs 
correlate w ith the ollered tuition. Nicy took 
20 items typical ol Junctional literacy tasks, 
lot example, reading mad, or reading and 
using road maps, and asked students how 
much they needed to know about each, usine 
4 point, f ikeri-type items to lormat the 
tasks, from this data, mean item secies were 
calculated foi each Junctional literacy task 
and the tasks w eie ranked in terms <»l sample 
means 

. Niter b months' tuition, indi\ idual item ♦ 
were ranked again, using die same methods 
as pie\ ton sly. ik cording to gams made in 
tnnUiona 1 competence. When the two ranks 
were compaicd. the study did not demon 
strate the agreement which one would expect 
it tutor* had <aicic>*tully provided instruction 
in accordance w it It students' need . foi 
example, the thiee self icporled need* ta>ks 
tanked I, 1 and » ale ranked h». | S. and S. 
lespet lively, in teim> nl sell -icpoi ud g »iiK 

One could argue thai sume Hems ate easier 
h» mipiovc than ofhel but the tit .lepaik ie> 
between the need- ranking and uam- tanking 
a>e s-» eiea? that if • eein- iea*otiaMe !»« . »>n- 



elude that tutors were not successful in leach- 
ing the students what they needed. If success 
in such cases is to be measured by perfor- 
mance on a standardized test for general liter- 
acy, such as the f \hk or on a measure ol 
common functional literacy, lor example the 
competency-based r\s \s 4 then such a rank- 
ing may not he important, but if success is 
defined in terms of meeting the students' 
needs, then the Haves and Valentine studs 
shows how a program may he failing to pro- 
vidc the students with opportunities to 
become successful in areas important to 
them. 

One may conclude that increase in compe- 
tence in carrying oul lunctional literacy tasks, 
however delmed, is ;i goal of instruction, and 
aclue\ enienl ol competency in carrying oul 
such tasks is one measure ol success. In the 
absence of Mandardi/ed tests of lunctional 
competence, die introduction ol a nationally 
recognized certificate requiring only a low 
level ot literacy is seen by some as a means o| 
giving the possibility ot succe^ to students, 
a-* well as providing information lor employ- 
ers, who would otherwise have only their 
own and their tutors' inlormal assessment^ on 
reeoid. 

Ibis C the he lie I underlying the 
competent) -based Wordpowcr. the Ceiiili 
cate in Communication Skills awarded jointly 
by (he City and (iuihU ot Condon Institute 
and ai nst and fir^l introduced in VWl It C 
currently being oftcied a( Mil elasse*, m 
F.ngland with varying degrees ol enthusiasm. 
Mtbough the higher stages require one to be a 
com|vtenf reader, lor example, able to read a 
new>(>apei. al foundation level the student h 
required c t » cope only w ith simple text. I 01 
the Inst tour la^s the tutor is instituted to 
provide texts whkh are ' no more than one 
paiagi iph. fiiipM^me shott, Minple phr.i e 

< 'I M h(; IK C'. ' 



Success on Wordpowcr depends on com- 
pleting the tasks and acquiring the certificate, 
not necessarily in making progress. It pro- 
v ides the opportunity for some students who 
would not otherwise be able to do so to obtain 
a qualification, but it is not a measure of 
progress in residing ability. It is geared 
tow anls common functional needs, not spe- 
cific ones, although iherc is some leeway for 
tutors to orient material low ards students' 
areas of interest. 

In the United Kingdom, those students not 
working towards a qualification have general- 
ly been assessed by the combined subjective 
judgments ol tutor and sluden'. a proceduie 
w hich has ob\ ions vv eaknesses. 1 1 id I and 
{ \ { W)) reports that the combination of \m 
practitioners" expressed needs for a model of 
assessment and the assessment and account- 
ability ethos o| the h)N()s provided the motive 
lor the development by ai list of its "Progress 
Profile" which seeks to provide a structure 
lor informal testing. This prohle incorporates 
initial and ongoing assessment together w ith 
a strategy tor planning and implementing a 
student-negotiated syllabus. It allows lor spe- 
cific functional literacy to be taught and 
assessed. 

An object i'-e element is to some extent 
included, m that the student and tutor may set 
sp. 'elite goals. The student then acts as the 
arbiter of success by deciding at regular inter- 
vals whereabout^ she 01 he is on a continuum 
ranging from "I've started"' to Tin confident 
about this in " Support to justify the priori- 
ty given to specific functional literacy tuition, 
exemplified in the Progress Piofile approach, 
over general literacy comes liom Stichl 
t P>K5. p. .VUti "the transfer from specific lit- 
eracy (Mining to general literacy ability is 
gicatei than the transfer from general literal 
miming to speutu literacy Talk" 



Conclusion 

There is no simple answer to the problem 
of defining success in Mil-.. Two groups of 
issues stand out. First, does one take a formal 
cognitive stance and interpret success pure I \ 
in terms of an increase in reading tests scores, 
or is an informal affective approach accept- 
able, with the students 4 feelings of increased 
confidence a sufficient marker 0 Second, how 
should assessment in AM- take account of the 
functional or general content of the curricu- 
lum and the resulting implications for relating 
assessment to what has been taught? These 
issues have had their efleet on practice in the 
I'nited Kingdom to such an extent that the 
current situation is a confused one. w iih 
tutors and organi/ct s ha\ ing a great degree of 
freedom in choosing for themselves, uith the 
nnlv regular guideline gi\en them being that 
record keeping and assessment are in princi- 
ple desirable. 
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November 1989 



Enthusiasm about teacher or class- 
room-based research has been in the 
air for well over a decade now. More 
and more educators are syste- 
matically exploring questions that have 
ev olved from their own teaching and learning 
situations (Q ueenan. 1987), and discussion 
has emerged about the ways teachers best fit 
into the research process, Many in the field 
dor example, Patterson & Stansell. 1987. and 
Goswami & Slillman, 1987) are strong advo- 
cates of the teacher-researcher role. Others 
(for example, Applcbee. 1987) view teachers 
as valuable partners in research but question 
how far that role should extend. 

Tnauare of these differences of opinion 
about the teacher-researcher role, we c;. t ried 
out a small research project at Literacy Vol- 



unteers of New York City. We were inspired 
by reading about classroom-based research 
and were spurred by the need to solve a prac- 
tical problem in our adult literacy organiza- 
tion. We focused on the problem of how to 
effectively evaluate the progress of the adult 
beginning readers with whom we work. 

We undertook the project to get informa- 
tion for dealing with this specific issue. 
However, it turned out to be a rich learning 
experience in many ways, by ( 1 ) giving us 
insights into designing and carrying out 
research in general, (2) broadening our under- 
standing of the way students learn about (he 
learning process, (3) enriching our everyday 
teaching and interaction with students, and 
(4) helping us view research by others in a 
new light. 

Identifying Hie Research Problem 

The development of effective assessment 
procedures has concerned our stalf for a num- 
ber of years. We had worked on procedures to 
supplement standardized tests, but either they 
proved inadequate or were never fully devel- 
oped. This time, rather than exploring such 
ideas piecemeal, we set out as a team, in a 
carefully organized way, to develop and test a 
comprehensive assessment tool. Basic to the 
educational philosophy of Literacy Volunteers 
of New York City is the view that students 
should take charge of their own learning. 
Along with this, some of us had become con- 
cerned more and more with ways students' 
learning is affected by their perceptions of the 
learning process and the ways they think 
reading and writing should be taught. Our 
current assessment procedures, however, 
have not reflected these concerns and values: 
rather, they have been shaped by state require- 
ments for standardized test scores and by lim- 
ited stalf resources. These evaluations, which 
are carried out after every 50 hours of lutor- 
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ing, consist of administering standardized 
silent reading tests and having brief confer- 
ences with students and tutors to discuss 
these tests and other ways in which students 
feel they are progressing. 

Our first task was to reconfirm the goals 
of the assessment tool. It would need to look 
at the ways students viewed the reading 
process, probe the strategies they were using 
and the ways these were changing, and 
actively involve the students in the evalua- 
tion process. Once we had the broad view of 
the assessment goals, we zeroed in on the 
specifics of the tool itself. We knew we 
wanted the major evaluation tool to be an 
interview, with discussion between a student 
and a staff member using a consistent set of 
questions. At this point our main concern 
became: What questions should we be asking 
in the interview to get the information we 
wanted about each student? We decided to 
fieldtest a set of interview questions and see 
where that led us. We would: ( 1 ) develop the 
questions, (2) ask them of a representative 
sample of students, (3) record the responses 
verbatim, (4) review and categorize the 
responses, and then (5) generalize about 
what kinds of responses were elicited by a 
specific question. Those questions that 
proved to elicit information that would help 
in accomplishing the assessment goals would 
become the basis of a regular assessment 
interview-discussion. 

The interview we developed contained 30 
questions grouped into categories such as 
"Other-than-school knowledge," "School 
experiences," "Perceptions of self as a read- 
er," and "Perceptions of ways adults should 
be taught to read." We viewed it as a first 
draft of the interview we would eventually 
carry out regularly. The fieldtest involved 
interviewing 16 students, who represented a 



cross-section of our student population. The 
interviews averaged 1-1 '/: hours each. 

Looking at the Data 

The purpose of our project was not to test 
any particular hypothesis or to make a com- 
parison with other data. We would examine 
the content of each student's response in 
order to discover: "What was the response to 
this question mostly about?" and "Were the 
responses to this particular question useful?" 

W r e worked on this separately and then 
compared our results. Having two people 
working on this task turned out to be espe- 
cially helpful in providing a good system of 
checks and balances. Working alone gave us 
the space to think out our own conclusions. 
Coming together to compare and revise our 
work helped us to step back and be more 
objective. An interesting phenomenon com- 
plicated this process, however. We found we 
had already begun the process of assessing 
the responses as we listened to the students 
during the interviews. We had begun to make 
immediate, impressionistic judgments that 
sometimes got in the way of our later work. 

As practitioners who are usually immersed 
in responding directly to our students' learn- 
ing needs, we were drawn toward thinking 
about ways to handle the issues raised in the 
student responses. The structured process of 
having to classify responses according to 
their content helped to move us into another 
mode of thinking. We had to step back from a 
more immediately responsive and intuitive 
"teacher style," to a more removed and ana- 
lytical "researcher style." The process of 
identifying the content of each response was 
interesting in another way. The original cate- 
gories into which the questions were grouped 
helped us identify the main thrust of a stu- 
dent's comments, but at the same time these 
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categories would also bias us as to their actu- 
al content. 

For example, one of our main concerns 
was to discover which interview questions 
would help us learn if a student's view of 
reading was based more on seeking meaning 
or more on reading words correctly. The 
questions that we felt would give us this 
information were those we grouped under the 
headings "Students' perceptions of the read- 
ing process" and "Ways students think adults 
should be taught to read." We examined the 
responses to these questions most closely for 
this information. It was not until we decided 
to examine all the questions for information 
on meaning-based models of reading that wje 
found that nearly all the advanced students 
brought up the issue of meaning «'hen they 
answered one of the questions in the category 
"Perceptions of progress," specifically "How 
will you be able to tell that you are a good 
reader?" 

Further, in reviewing the data, we found 
that we had been somewhat inconsistent in 
asking the questions precisely as written. 
This, of course, affected the reliability of our 
findings. It brought up an important issue, 
however: that practitioners will not always 
ask questions as formulated, particularly if 
they do not seem appropriate for a specific 
situation. This would always be a concern, 
whether we were doing individual student 
assessments or trying to compare responses 
among a group of students. The variations in 
data resulting from the personality and style 
of interviewers is a problem that may not be 
solvable, but we may be able to find ways to 
minimize or identify these variations. 

Learning about Students 

The goal of this research project was to 
determine the usefulness of a particular set of 
interview questions. As we reviewed the 



responses, however, we could not help think- 
ing beyond the content to how the students 
came to answer in the ways they did. What 
we began to look at were the different ways 
students described their reading process and 
learning process. Following are the responses 
of five different students to two different 
questions. They show a range in perceptions 
of and ability to discuss these processes. 

Can you describe what you do as you read * 

Carl (below Grade 1 reading level): I got 
to go over it about ten times before I know 
what the page means. 

Dwayne (below Grade 1 level): I take the 
whole word apart piece by piece, letter by let- 
ter. Then 1 piece each letter together. Then 
sound each letter out and put it back together. 
And sometimes I can figure it out. 

Geraldine (Grade 1 level): If I don't have a 
lot on my mind, 1 read better. If the teacher is 
here every time, 1 read better too. I can spell 
now. 1 couldn't before. 

Peter (Grade 2 level): 1 try to read my les- 
son. Make out the words. Break them down. 

Robert (Grade 3 level): I read the story. I 
underline words 1 don't know. I look up the 
words in the dictionary. 1 reread the sentence. 
1 break the words down. 1 use the letters to 
help me. If 1 can't get it, 1 ask someone. 

What would you do in a lesson if you were 
teaching a beginner how to read? 

Carl: First teach ABCs. Then get a book 
like an ABC book. A for apple, B for boy. 
Teach them how to spell, like car, cat. 

Dwayne: Start from scratch. Start with 
ABCs and spelling words. It would be like a 
format. 

Geraldine: 1 would teach them to read one 
page till they got it good. 1 would give them 
homework. Give them a word and have them 
spell it and write it down. 1 would see if they 
could write things out of their head and spell 
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things about that subject. I would not have 
them jump from page to page. The student 
should read a lot. The tutor should be there 
often. 

Peter: I would do the same things [as my 
teacher], The way my teacher is helping me. 
Breaking down words, syllables, in different 
ways. 

Robert: I would give them easy books. I 
would read it to them. I would help them read 
it and help them with the hard words. I would 
have them listen to it on tape, I've been 
through the process, I think I could teach 
someone. 

One reason for these differences could be 
the student's general articulateness and ability 
to describe what he or she does. Beyond this, 
however, it seemed to us that such differences 
also likely reflected the opportunities these 
adult beginning readers had had to discuss 
their learning process and to learn the lan- 
guage that describes reading and writing. In 
many cases, students may not have even con- 
sidered that they should have a role in look- 
ing at the ways they learn. 

Revision (luring Researching 

As we carried out the research itself, ques- 
tions emerged about the timing and integra- 
tion of assessment into the educational pro- 
gram and about ways to facilitate students' 
taking a directive role in the assessment 
process. During the early stages, we took for 
granted that the new interview and discussion 
would simply be integrated into our current 
procedure of regular 50-hour tests and confer- 
ences. Further, we assumed that asking stu- 
dents about their reading process, in itself, 
would cause them to assume an evaluative 
role. 

The amount of time involved in interview- 
ing became a major concern. Lengthy inter- 
views would not be practical for busy practi- 



tioners. The question was: how could we 
organize the interviews so they would be 
manageable timewise and also fit into the 
rhythm of the educational program? This led 
to our first major revision in the assessment 
procedure resulting from this research — a 
restructuring of the interview process. 

Rather than one long interview every 50 
hours, we decided on a series of short ones. 
They would take place: ( 1 ) when a student 
entered the program, (2) after the student's 
first few weeks, (3) when specific student- 
related issues emerged (such as attendance 
problems or difficulties in getting along with 
other students or staff), and (4) during period- 
ic evaluations (every 50 hours of tutoring). 
These interviews would have different focus- 
es, based on student and staff concerns most 
relevant at that time. 

Observations about students' limitations in 
describing their learning process led to a sec- 
ond major change in the assessment proce- 
dure, which coincided with the first. Along 
with revising the timing and focus of the 
interviews, we reorganized the original ques- 
tions and added new ones to help students 
look more closely at their own learning and 
give them greater responsibility for evaluat- 
ing it. For example, in the interview that 
would take place after a student had been in 
the program a few weeks, we decided to 
include such questions as: "How will you be 
able to tell that you are a good reader?" 
"When you come to a difficult word how do 
you figure it out?" "What are some things 
you can do to help yourself in learning to 
read?" "What do you hope to accomplish in 
the next few months?" After 50 hours of 
instruction, we would follow up with such 
questions as: "In what ways do you think 
your reading has changed since you took your 
last test?" "When you come to a difficult 
word when you are reading, what do you do 
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to figure it out?" "What are you doing now to 
help yourself learn to read? "What have you 
accomplished in the last few months? How 
do you feel about that?" 

We also made another revision to the pro- 
cedure. We developed a set of questions to 
use during ongoing teaching. Here our goal 
was to help students look at learning as it was 
taking place, rather than doing this only every 
6 months or so and separately from the read- 
ing and writing experience. These included 
such questions as: "What do you think about 
what we are doing? What is the most helpful 
or interesting or difficult?" "What are some 
questions you have about what we have been 
doing?" "Do you have any ideas about what 
we should do next?" 

Bringing Research to Our Teaching 

Because we were literacy practitioners, 
elements of the research experience spilled 
over into our teaching in a very immediate 
way. Some of this was by design, some was 
anticipated. 

Jean Fargo s experience 

In the midst of our researching students' 
perception of their reading process, I initiat- 
ed a spelling class with a small group of 
adult beginning readers. Being immersed in 
thinking out the evaluation process and the 
ways to draw students into that process, I 
thought it only natural to try it in a real teach- 
ing situation. 

My plan was, at the first class session, to 
ask students a few questions about how they 
thought spelling should be taught, and after 
several months to ask these same questions 
again. The assessment research project pro- 
vided a source of ideas for possible questions. 
The questions I asked were: "Have you tried 
to learn to spell in the past? What happened?" 
and 'If you were me [the teacher] how would 
you teach a spelling class?" The adults' re- 



sponses to the preclass questions provided 
quite general information. One student wrote: 
*i never been in a school. I didn't have a 
chance to go to school...." Another. "I look at 
the word and say the word." And another: "I 
would try to give you the sound of the word 
and the pronunciation of the word.*' [Original 
spelling corrected.] 

1 was rediscovering what we found in the 
original research project — that adult begin- 
ning readers often know very little about the 
ways reading and writing are learned and 
thus have difficulty discussing their learning 
in ways that are immediately helpful to a 
teacher. Well, I thought, it will be interesting 
to see how each student's ability to discuss 
such questions changes. The responses also 
made me wonder whether or not these were 
the best questions. Did I need to be more 
specific? 

In the first few weeks of the class, I taught 
the students two different spelling strategies: 
one emphasized hearing sounds; the other 
focused on visual memory. During the next 
stage I planned to have students identify pat- 
terns of errors in their own spelling and work 
on their particular needs, Before we went on 
to this step, I decided to ask another set of 
assessment questions. This seemed a natural 
time for an evaluation, and I was curious to 
see how the students had integrated the strate- 
gies into their thinking about spelling. They 
were asked to write about what they had 
learned and ways their ideas about spelling 
had changed since we began. 

My expectation was that they would 
describe ways they were successfully using 
the strategies we had worked on together. 
Instead, even before writing. Amelia began to 
talk about her constant spelling preoccupa- 
tion — **I still can't hear the sounds." Dora 
defended her tutor's insistence on interrupt- 
ing reading to look up words in the dictio- 



nary, "I fiend that I s[u\\] look up \v[ords] in 
the d[ictionar]a. That hope me." More rele- 
vant was Ajka's response. She wrote describ- 
ing that she had begun to think about spelling 
during her reading: "Wen I reding, I se the 
wort so meni tiem and I luk at [them alot]. 
This wey I thenk I go to remember it." I was 
disappointed. Struggling to find a positive 
response. I pulled back a bit. Then, without 
consciously deciding to do so, I found myself 
beginning to create a mental chart for catego- 
rizing each student's responses. 

Later I went over their answers carefully, 
having learned that first impressions are often 
inaccurate. I found that Amelia did mention 
the visual memory strategy and that Dora did 
note hearing sounds at the beginning, middle, 
and ends of words. But most important, they 
were discussing spelling in an informed and 
focused way. 

While I certainly espouse that teachers 
should always look at the process of their stu- 
dents' learning rather than the product, and 
try to practice this, the student research expe- 
rience was providing me with additional tools 
to do so. 

Marilyn Collinses experience 

This research project gave me a new view 
of the ways questions can be liberating. 
There's so much students have to tell us about 
how they learn, how they feel about how 
learning is going for them, and what works 
for them — if we only give them the chance. 
This was demonstrated to me by a new stu- 
dent at the time I was involved in the research. 
Students often ask me to give them my opin- 
ion on their progress. This time it was Dawn 
who approached me with "How do you think 
I am doing?" Because T had not yet had a 
chance to observe one of her lessons (she is 
taught by a volunteer tutor I supervise), 1 told 
her I didn't really have enough information to 
give her a good assessment. Instead. 1 asked 



her how she thought she was doing. "I'm 
learning a lot, a real lot," was her reply. 
Instead of patting her on the back and leav ing 
it at that, as I might have, my experience with 
the research project prompted me to ask, 
"What do you mean?" She then told me, 
"Well, now I write stories 1 never wrote 
before. And now I read books. I hadn't picked 
up a book in years. And sometimes I read to 
my son. And I'm going for help now for my 
stress, so I can concentrate better on my 
learning." 

This experience helped me realize that the 
type of questions we had been developing in 
our research took the power out of the ques- 
tioner's hands and gave it to the student. We 
were asking questions that would help them 
think through and gain insights into them- 
selves as learners. It's likely that Dawn, her- 
self, hadn't realized the breadth of the changes 
caused by her new reading experiences until 
she was given an opportunity to articulate 
them. 

Now, rather than asking. "Did you do your 
homework?" I ask. "How do you figure out 
words when you're working at home? What 
kind of homework really helps you learn? 
What can we show you that will make home- 
work easier?" 

This process was gratifying because I saw 
how this style of questioning was becoming a 
part of my ongoing work w ith students. 1 have 
found that students enjoy answering questions 
about learning — it brings to light for them 
things they have never realized before. 

Ways research strategies can aid teaching 

Practitioners traditionally see the purpose 
of research as providing a body of new data 
that helps answer a particular question. But, 
when the researcher is also a teacher, the 
research experience can make another valu- 
able contribution — providing a framework 
that affects one's behavior during teaching. 

00 



As described earlier, we found that this: 

• Creates an environment that fosters 
keener observation of our own teaching. 

• Trains us to have carefully thought out 
questions in our heads as we teach, help- 
ing us to better catch key information. 

• Provides a strategy for revising our prac- 
tice in an informed way, using an order- 
ly, analytical, methodical eye for gather- 
ing data, and standing back to organize 
and finally analyze it. 

• Infuses our everyday work with new 
energy through the joy of discover). 

Learning from Hie Research 
(lomnmnit) 

Once we had become immersed in the 
research experience, we found that we read 
research reports by others in a new light. The 
distance between ourselves and these authors 
diminished. Their work became less theoreti- 
cal and abstract, we found more ways to 
make use of their ideas, and we began to feel 
part of a larger research community. 

The ideas of Odell (1987) and Applebee. 
especially, immediately touched our experi- 
ence. Odell because his work supports and 
illuminates the discoveries we made about 
our research process, and Applebee because 
he raises questions about the kind of role we 
took on in our research project. 

Learning from Odell 

OdelTs article "Planning Classroom 
Research" helps us see our own experiences 
more clearly. His description of developing 
the research question (p. 130) is especially 
relevant; 

No one can predict exact l\ when or how we 
v, til ii r r i \ c at the final version of a research 
question.... Research questions usually arise 
from a complex reciprocal process jn which the 
collection and analysis of data max lead to a 



revised question, and that question ma> lead to 
more data gathering, which in turn may require 
further revision of the question. 

In our case, our first question "What infor- 
mation does a particular question elicit?" kept 
being transformed from "Which questions 
should be used?" to "When should we ask 
this question?" to "How can this question 
change the student's role in the evalution and 
learning process?" 

As the research proceeded, that is, as we 
learned from it, a new vision of our needs 
emerged. This led to taking action through 
revising our practice. We decided that student 
centered, process oriented assessment needed 
to be integrated into everyday teaching. It 
also raised the need for more research to 
determine if these revisions were indeed tak- 
ing us in the direction we wanted. Odell puts 
it this way {p. 158): 

As we continue to do research, we continue to 
grow. We continue to learn. Our work cannot 
become stale, because we are continual l> 
redefining it. And this process of continual 
redefinition and renewal helps us retain the 
enthusiasm and commitment that brought us 
into this profess] (in in the first place. 

Learning from Applebee 

Applebee has important questions about 
the role of teachers in research projects. He 
points out (p. 6) that: 

Though the knowledge that teachers bring to 
educational research is different from that 
brought by researchers trained in the various 
academic disciplines, ue olten treat it as though 
it should t author's emphasis) be the same.... 
Rather than encouraging systematic reflection 
on the special expertise that teachers ha\e. this 
puts the focus instead on the methodological 
♦uul disciplinary skills they don't have, and 
don't need to base in order to be excellent 
teachers instead of a powerful model in uhich 
the rcscaah is enriched b\ the differing e\per- 
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tise of the participants. \sc have a weakened 
model that inadvertently undercuts the contri- 
bution that teachers can make. 

We agree with Applebee that we must be 
concerned with the roles and expertise of 
teachers who carry out research. We felt we 
could have benefitted from more knowledge 
of experimental research. We especialy need- 
ed information about scientifically sound 
strategies for determining a research sample, 
improving reliability among researchers col- 
lecting data, and creating research designs 
that allow for replication and for comparison 
across studies. 

Further, we should be scrupulous in 
acknowledging what we are capable of. 
Rather than try to imitate experimental 
research, and do it poorly, we should find out 
what we can do well because of our particular 
position, immersed daily in the learning- 
teaching situation. 

We discovered that because we were teach- 
ers — the agents of change — w e w ere able to: 

• Carry out a research project that could 
meet current needs, without spending 
precious time waiting for funding or 
searching for outside researchers. 

• Redesign aspects of the research while 
it was in progress, shaping it to our 
emerging know ledge and re-vision of 
the iss" \ 

• View the problems and new issues that 



emerged during the research as chal- 
lenges to lake on and solve, rather than 
as shortcomings of the research that 
might detract from its value. 
• Apply our findings immediately to our 
educational program. 

We found this teacher-researcher project 
complex and rewarding. We learned more 
about research, about our students, and about 
our teaching, as well as about ways to carry 
out assessment. In describing our research 
experiences, we have tried to discuss some of 
the advantages and limitations of this 
approach. Literacy practitioners come smack 
up against tough problems each day and are 
eager to solve them. We discovered that a 
modest teacher-researcher project can be an 
effective approach to finding answers. 
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Evaluation of the reading difficulty of 
tests — including cognitive tests 
with high verbal loadings, personal- 
ity and attitude inventories, and 
similar questionnaires — although not much 
attended to. is an important aspect of test 
validity. In both employment selection and 
educational placement, a significant discrep- 
ancy between the reading level required to 
succeed on the job or in the educational pro- 
gram and the reading demands imposed by 
testing instalments can result in misplacing or 
screening out otherwise qualified students or 
job applicants, and might also lead to charges 
of discrimination against minorities. 

Colleagues and I, during the course of a 6- 
year project to evaluate the tests used in a 
major statewide merit system in the United 
States, evaluated about ?()() of the system's 
tests. We found that many of the tests Mien 
used had reading (educational attainment) 
lc\ els appropriate foi high school or high 
school graduation, while th positions for 
which they were u ,ed to evaluate applicants 



had reading grade requirements that were 
nominal (for example, sixth grade or below ), 
especially for service (for example, animal 
care) and low-level maintenance jobs. 

In fact, a major reason for undertaking the 
project was the perceived danger of adverse 
impact by the tests. The reading level of 
employment selection tests should be a bit 
lower than the job's educational requirements 
so that the applicant can concentrate upon the 
test's content. 

Readability is an important factor in any 
written lest, because of its effect on test relia- ' 
bility. but measurement of the reading diffi- 
culty of merit system tests may be affected by 
the use of jargon (usually common woids 
used in bureaucracies, trades, and professions 
with special meanings). Jargon increases 
reading difficulty, especially in fields in 
which common words have been redefined 
for special purposes. In l >mputere/e, the 
meanings of such words as bit^. mouse. virus, 
and bit. to name a few, have little relation in 
their everyday meanings, 

Checking on the reading difficulty of tests 
and inventories that purport to assess the indi- 
vidual's qualifications is important. We must 
ensure that the measurement instrument 
imposes a reading requirement upon the 
examinee that is commensurate with the read* 
ing requirements of the tasks or assignments 
that individual will later face on the job. 

(Information about the fi-\oar pioject men- 
tioned here can be found in Philip Ash, "The 
Reading Difficulty of Merit System Tests/' 
Pnnvedin\>\ of tin 1 1973 AnwrU on Psycho- 
lotyval Association Convention. Washington. 
DC: American Psychological Association. 
1074; and Philip Ash. N. Taylor, and L Hod. 
"The i esse Update a Merit System/' College 
and (niversify Personnel Assot iution 
Jounntl.imi I97\pp. 21 35. | 
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ProlessionaK in health care settings 
ot'en assume thai patients aic able In 
rcail the Usual educational hrcvlmrcs. 
written instructions, consent lorms, 
prescription labels, ami health questionnaires. 
However, adult patients with low hteraes 
skills often trs to hide their reading delicien- 
eies so potential problem* with patient under- 
standing are not recognized t Das is. from h. 
Wills, Miller, A Ahdchou, I 1 ' 1 )!?. Doak. Doak. 
& Root. 1 C )H5>. The disercpancs between 
patient reading ahihtv and leadaHhts ol med- 
ical information can he a crucial lactor in 
patient health u»re compliance, paiticipateut 
in preventive care, and clinical research 



I Jala from the LnplUh Laneuaye Pi o 
liciencs Studs 1 1 " . S . Department ol Coin 
mcrcc, Bureau ol the (Viisii I MS J! ) and the 
P>M> I S veiisiis siieeest that a Inj.'h percent 
aec ol patients eared toi in public health rim- 
u s .iie not lulls hleiale. Pics mils studies l"v 
one ol the authors, kirs I Ms is. revealed low 
reading levels ol patients in severed publk 
l limes in I ouisuna i Duv is el t . . I Win, 
These Indies contirui and extend pies uuis 
hiuhni?s iDoak et al., Powers. I^KS: 
/ion \ Annan, PW.M that patient education 
brochures, health questionnaire and consent 
hum*. < ommoiil) used in [uiblic clinics are 
wiitten on a level lai above the average lead 
me abilils ol public clinic patients. \ hese 
studies also continued prev ioiis Imilinj.'- that 
patient educational -tatus is not a sahd 
iiidici.toi t>l read in;; ahihtv ( I >av is et al. , 
l^il; Doak et al.. M>H5; Jackson, Das i 
Haiinslalher. \ (ianlt. HJMI >. Patients in 
these studies read lour to live < f rade levels 
belovV the i:rade thes last attended. 

Direct lisim • is ihc mo«l reliable was lor 
health tare piosidcis to identilv p aieuts ssith 
limited readine skills (Doak et al , r»!S5>. 
Public health care pioviileis are reah/mi: the 
importance ol screeuiiu: patieiUs (or low 
readme levels so that education mateiiaN and 
prevention program can be redesigned to 
meet their needs. In addition. iiiscMiydt«i| v 
receiv in»j support from the National Institutes 
of Health for communilv prevention projects 
are hciinz asUJ n» sucen aibject> foi leading 
abilitv <Dr Wans Samanello, National Heart, 
I .line lV Blood institute. National Institutes of 
Health, personal communication. September 
27. IWOj. 

Health tare prolcssionaU have looked to 
the held ol ethical ion lor instruments to 
scieen patient 'eadine ahihtv. However, the 
common -tandaidi/ed decoding andcompie- 
hetision re ulinij te .Is are not practical tor use 



in hus\ prmiarv care ami public health set- 
tings. These tests aiv either too leneth;. or not 
applicable lor medical setlmes. 

I »H example. pu'Moih ivmmuIi In the 
author (Kivi-, el .il.. I l '<>*> lound patients 
we if n«il let eplive So taking Ihe Slnssou t )ial 
Readme If si Revised !sii>:i etui the Wide 
Kamv \«. lues eiiu-nl Test Ucvi cd iwh vi f:> 
Patients tell tmcasv about hat ine In icad m» 
man) words tm the si iU I t?. and older patient*, 
lound lite pitnt si/e too ditheull to leai! 
RtMileis v. ith limited skills he* aine lapnlK 
luistiated with the dittkulr> «d the initial 
items nn lh.* wa \ i l: ami often tailed to emu 
plele the lest 

I hese liittlinps Mirf^l that the w e. U I: 
ami the sue.) \> ate not appiopiiate tests tor 
adult patients whose readme levels are Ivlnvv 
ninth j'.iaile I he IVjImhIx ludiv idual At Inev e 
menl lest ke\ iseil 11-1 \i i: i vva . well uxeived 
In the patients, but its It neth and Inch coa 
hunt its use in btisv public chim s I nnkim: 
tor alternatives, uc lound that hoak el al. 
I I * > S 5 1 recommend the elo/e teehniipie to 
mea aue lompiehcHsiou ae i h»/e pr oceduic 
measures the readei \ ah, v torepkue woub- 
missiiu! m a pass 4 |i»e. ( >ne limitatn m is that its 
met constitution te\ ei > tilth word is omit 
ted > ma> tint allow health eare providers to 
measiiie patient undei staiuhne ol spec the 
intoimaiioi! 

We went nil to develop a brief inMiuniinl 
called the IU UM (Davis el al.. I^'hlo -Lleeii 
patients I'm low leading lev eU. I he oindnal 
Pi U VI, which eoiisi %t- vl o| <■ mil., cone 
lated well with the smim K. wt-'. w u . and 
n\f -is f Davis ct al.. l t,t7 I >. I hen. in lesjvii -e 
to requests hom leseareheis and elimei.ins, 
the n\ \i a was levied end shortened 1 1 * i*u 
vv ords f |>av is et al.. 1 i. This ai tide is 
intended to establish the shnrlencd m M M s 
utlhtv and to inform the educational umiiiiui- 
nitv nt ih fxistcneo It is i»ne more option 



available, should health eare professional, 
eall on readers ol tin-, jouiu.tl tor advue 

Desnipllon ol the \i\A\M 

I he ri \l M is a leading icco<Miition lest 
th.it mea-uie . patient abditv to pronounce 
common tnedieal woids and lav temp* tor 
bods parts and ilhie-.se>. I he lev ised lest eon 
(ants nb vv i»r tl airamvd tn three eolumns ui 
aseendme older ol number o} *.v liable*, a" ol 
ineteasiiie dilln nils limine Ii The 'est is 
[Minted on pin pie papei and ha. lany l>pe -el 
in wulelv spaced eolumns. Ihe .e lealures 
e.ive the u\ M M a titcndlv, imniliicaU'iiiiii 1 . 
appear aiu e I he back of the esammei 's u*pv 
< oniains ti description id the test, standard 
i/ed diiee hints loi adniini>leimr and seoiui- 1 
It, and a L halt eollSettUie law stoics to eiade 
tanee estimate 

A linear regression anal) i , u iri;' m m \i 
law semes to predict the raw stoifs tiom the 
.t»lil I', Was conducted fi» establish the er.ule 
ranee estimates ol the Iti u M i bum re 2 • 
(bade eipiivalents uported tor the s'»Kt I' 
were used as a euule to determine the m \l \t 
•nade ranee estimates. Ihe s»»ki U w.i^ -elect 
ed as a siandiitil o! etnnp.inson ttii ihe M M 
I >et iiti'-e it is a wulelv u«cd. nahtniallv rl'.S i 
siainlardi/ed test. Roth the ia vi w and the 
sr in I k ha ,t hi eh \.on- entiatn »n of wortls at 
l»»w reading levels 

Please note that patient v.ture* are inter- 
preted as estimates id liter «i v. not eiade 
equivalents. Clinicians and ics MKher^ use 
these levels to idenlilv patients vvho have 
trouble reatliin: words m medh al settings. 
I lie m \t st can also identit v a mmreadei so 
medical personnel mas use repeated oral 
inshuclion ■ ol appii'pnate ilbistiatn»ns arid 
models. f| for anv leason health iaie pro- 
viders want a ntoie complete assessment o| 
it uliiiL.' skills, a more e\'ei»siu instrument 
can be administered. 
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Correlation Analysis of RKALM with Longer Reading Tests 
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Decoding ' >nIn like the i f \i M, mi which 
subjects road words aloud in isolation, tiro 
u. know lodged a^ u^elul nrodietor ol adult 
leadm;.: ability »iieh reading recognition 
te^K do not measure iu comprehension, hul 
fhev do alert health cure prov iders to patients 
u lu» have limited reading skills. Phvsiciaiis 
need lo be aware thai patient* who have 
timihle pronouncing words below a ninth 
uiade level w ill probablv have dtlfieullv 
eompiehendhur mosi patient education 
mafeiial • 

Content valuhls w a hi nil into the Kl MM 



hv selecting words fi<un education materials 
and I'nrms used in the Louisiana State 
Crmcrsit) hospital clinics. Criterion *alidil\ 
Uih evidenced In high correlations between 
the pi \i M and the sori -R (3)6, /> < ,(MH)h. the 
\ % \\\ K < .0001 >. and the vu»\i -R i.SX, 

p < .000] ), (See Htum' 3.) 

I he kl. \t M also appears to have i.!oud lace 
validity as evaluated *n plnsician. «*lafl, and 
pa! tent receptivitv to the test and its applica- 
bility to medical si ttings lAmMasi. l ( JKtt>. 
Health care pennies perceive the test words 
to be related to health care. 



Administration and Scoring 

The patient is asked to read orally from a 
laminated copy of the RI-.alm, w hile the exam- 
iner record . responses on an individual test 
form. Patients begin by reading the first 
words on List I and continuing until all lists 
are completed. F. .e seconds are allowed for 
pronunciation of each word before the patient 
is asked to go to the next. After reaching a 
point where no additional words can be read, 
patients are asked to look over the words 
remaining on the lists to see whether they rec- 
ognize any of them. Testing is stopped when 



the patient is unable to pronounce any addi- 
tional words correctly. 

The test is scored by placing a plus by each 
correct response, a check by an incorrect 
response, and a minus by any word not 
attempted. The realm scoring uses a dictio- 
nary pronunciation guide (Gove. 1981 ). Raw- 
scores are determined by adding the number 
of correctly pronounced words. These can 
then be converted to grade range estimates: 
third grade and below, fourth to sixth grade, 
seventh to eighth grade, and high school 
(Figure 4). 



Figure 4 
REALM Grade Estinnte 

Raw score Estimated grade range and practical meaning 

1 S Third grade and below 

These patients may not be able to read most educational materials and probably can- 
not e.cn understand simple prescription labels. Repeated oral injunctions will be 
needed to enhance compliance: the doctor cannot simply write a prescription or give 
standard levels ot instruction ;md expect compliance. Materials, including simple 
\id.-o and audio tapes. may he nelptul it a health eare worker is present during their 
use and is a\ ailahlc to answer questions. Repeated oral instructions will be the key to 
establishing long-term compliance. 

I 4 J 14 Fourth to sixth grade 

Tremendous potential tor improvement exists in this group They should respond well 
to direct instruction by health eare providers and should be able to read and compre- 
hend materials written on elementary sehool levels. Appropriately written materials 
may still lequire one-on-one counseling for adequate understanding. 

45 -fill S': tenth to eighth grade 

These patients will certainly benefit from appropriate!} written materials, but material 
i both oral ;ind written) should not be too simple (tor example, first grade) or too com- 
plex. Material written for a fourth- to sixth-grade level may be appropriate. 

I 6^ Ninth grat'e and above 

These readeis can undei stand much high school level material presented to them: 
therelore. current educational hrochmes may be eUccluc. These individuals should 
also be able to converse with iheii physicians about matters o! lifestyle. 
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Practical Application 

The realm is a practical tool for busy 
public health clinics. All patients can be 
given this screening instrument during the 
standard intake procedure. The realm takes 
about 2 to 3 minutes to administer and score. 
Physicians, nurses, social workers, research 
assistants, office personnel, and other health 
care professionals can be trained to adminis- 
ter and score the test. It can then be placed in 
the patient's chart to alert medical personnel 
to adjust communication with the patient to 
a level commensurate with his or her read- 
ing ability. When physicians have estimates 
of patient reading grade ranges, they can 
adjust their patient interaction language to 
appropriate levels. They can also <Hect or 
design more appropriate written pat^af edu- 
cation materials. 

Currently, the realm is being used rou- 
tinely with more than 1,000 patients per year 
in a preventive medicine clinic at Louisiana 
State University Medical Center in 
Shreveport. Information thus obtained on 
patient reading levels is proving useful in 
directing patient-physician communications 
and appears to reduce errors due to physi- 
cian assumptions that patients understand 
commonly used oral and written medical 
information. 

Conclusion 

Experience with the realm (Davis el al.. 
1991: Davis et al., 1993; Jackson et al.. 1991) 
suggests several conclusions. ( 1 ) The rlalm 
is useful in medical settings as a quick identi- 
fier of patients who have less than high school 
level reading abilities (Davis et al., 1991 ). (2) 
The REALM has identified more than the 
expected number of patients who may have 
difficulty with all forms of patient-physician 
interaction because of their limited reading 
ability. (3) Patients who read above the 9th- 



grade level probably can use standard written 
medical information (most are written on the 
1 1th- to 12th-grade level, as assessed by the 
fog readability formula). Patients who read 
below the 9th-grade level will need materials 
adjusted to meet their needs. For example, 
patients reading at the 3rd-grade level or 
below will need simplified written instruc- 
tions in large print, with liberal use of cultur- 
ally sensitive pictures and, if possible, audio- 
visual tapes. (4) After individual patient 
reading ability is determined, appropriate 
educational programs can be developed for 
identified groups of low level readers. 

Implications 

Traditionally, nurses have been responsible 
for patient instruction, but the medical com- 
munity now recognizes the need for educa- 
tors to work with medical personnel to pro- 
vide knowledge about reading and assessment 
methods. Educators have skills needed to 
improve the health education of patients with 
limited literacy skills. Educators may be 
asked to help develop patient education pro- 
grams, including composing health instruc- 
tions, brochures, and questionnaires. Collabo- 
ration between educators and health care 
professionals may enhance communication 
between patients and health care providers, 
improve overall health care, reduce the occur- 
rence of acute but preventable disease, and 
ultimately lower the cost of health care. 
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valuation appears to be a particular- 
ly problematic aspect of adult litera- 
cy programs and services. Three 
' recent statewide surveys in the U.S. 
have concluded that evaluations are either 
seldom undertaken or are reported in ways 
that make meaningful interpretation difficult 
(Bear, Ferry. & Templetom 1987; Knudson- 
Fields. 1989; Steele. 1989) The haphazard 
state of program evaluation has led to a "mis- 
interpretation that 'everything is fine' in adult 
literacy" (Diekhoff. 1988, p. 629). 

Certain evaluation difficulties may be a 
function of the design of adult literacy pro- 
grams. For example, many programs adopt 
open-entry policies or employ volunteer 
tutors to accommodate as many learners as 
possible. Open-entry policies may exacerbate 
evaluation problems, however, because sev- 
eral aspects of a program must be evaluated. 
Attempting to account for attendance differ- 
ences when reporting achievement data, for 
example, requires sophisticated statistical 
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procedures. These may not be easy to apply 
nor appropriate when qualitative or holistic 
measures of growth are being used. 

Open-exit poses a related evaluation prob- 
lem: Are achievement data about "persisted 
a true picture of a program's effectiveness? 
Differences in volunteers' understanding of 
instructional principles and practices also 
may cause difficulties in evaluating a pro- 
gram's success. Finally, when evaluations are 
tied to requests for funding, natural tenden- 
cies to highlight the positive and downplay 
the negative may overstate successes and 
obscure the program's weaker aspects. 

Despite these difficulties, evaluation 
serves at least two critical purposes. At the 
individual program level, future planning can 
be based on a careful evaluation of present 
practices. Moreover, if we seek to improve 
practice, we need to know what w oi ks so as 
to "identify and eliminate the barriers to 
effective programs" (Diekhoff, 1988, p. 630). 
Both researchers and practitioners in adult lit- 
eracy education could therefore benefit from 
increased attention to program evaluation. A 
first step in this endeavor is to determine and 
evaluate criteria typically used to demonstrate 
program effectiveness. This article presents 
results of a research review designed to fulfill 
this purpose. 

We searched for program evaluations or 
research reports referenced in three major data 
bases (eric, Psychological Abstracts, and 
Dissertation Abstracts) and in ira's Annual 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Read- 
ing (1980 to 1988), seeking information about 
criteria. The search yielded 65 citations, 
which were then read to determine their perti- 
nence for our purposes. In all, 19 program 
descriptions or research reports provided data 
for the study. Eight of these reported on more 
than one program (Balmuth, 1986; Borei & 
Shivcly. 1981; Clark, 1986; Dclker, 1981; 



Fields, Hull, & Sechler, 1987; Gadsden, 1989; 
Royce, 1981; Samuelson & Faddis, 1986). 

Categories of Program Effectiveness 

A list of evaluative criteria used to deter- 
mine program effectiveness was created from 
an analysis of the 19 program descriptions 
and research reports. We then grouped indi- 
vidual items into broader categories that cap- 
tured typical aspects of program effective- 
ness. Three broad categories (each with 
subcategories) emerged: personal factors, 
programmatic factors, and external factors. 
Figure 1 shows the sources for each category 
and subcategories. 

The personal category included measures 
of effectiveness directly related to adult learn- 
ers. One subcategory addressed adults' 
growth as readers in academic terms. Here 
the most common form of achievement data 
was learners' gain on standardized tests or 
success rates with the General Educational 
Development test (ged), although Borei and 
Shively (1981 ) noted that a significant num- 
ber (45#) of the 523 programs they surveyed 
employed informal assessment of learners' 
academic progress as well. 

Another personal subcategory focused on 
changes in the quality of learners' lives. 
Learners reported changes in self-esteem, in 
relationships with others, and in literacy- 
related or general self-confidence, and in 
some cases these factors were used as indica- 
tors of program effectiveness. Learners' per- 
ceptions of their own growth as readers and 
writers or of progress toward their own goals 
were considered occasionally to assess the 
strengths of a program. 

The second broad category of evaluation 
criteria was related to program structure or 
content. Such factors as success in recruit- 
ment and the number of adults who enrolled 
and regularly attended programs were cited 
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Figure 1 

Categories for Determining Program Effectiveness 



Categories 



Sources 



Personal factors 

Academic achievement 



Quality of life 



Programmatic factors 

Program structure 



Pros ram content 



External factors 

Context-based 
Financial 



Borei & Shively. 1981; Clark. 1986; Delker, 1981 ; Fields, Hulk & 
Sechler. 1987: Gold & Johnson, 1982; Lafayette Parish, 1987; 
Royce. 1981 

Borei & Shively, 1981; Delker, 1981; Diem, 1986; Jones & 
Charnley. 1977; Lafayette Parish. 1987; Royce, 1981; Topping, 
1985, 1986 

Balmuth, 1986; Jones & Charnley. 1977; Lafayette Parish. 1987; 
Meyer & Keefc, 1988; Pasch & Oakley. 1985; Samuelson & 
Faddis, 1986 

Balmuth. 1986; Gadsden, 1989; Gold & Johnson, 1982; 
Hutchinson. 1978; Jones & Charnley, 1977; Manning, 1978; 
Meyer & Keefe, 1988; Pasch & Oakley. 1985 

Clark, 1986; Fields. Hulk & Sechler. 1987 
Fields, Hull, & Sechler, 1987; Rovcc. 1981 



as support for effectiveness. Program content 
factors clustered around instructional meth- 
ods, staff quality, and the availability of staff- 
development activities. 

Finally, some programs relied upon exter- 
nal indicators of success. The subcategory of 
context-based external factors involved 
assessment of changes in learners' behavior 
or attitudes by persons who were not associ- 
ated with the literacy programs. For example, 
prison guards might assess changes in learn- 
ers* trust in or respect for others (Clark, 
1986); job supervisors might assess changes 
in learners* interactions on the job or their 
performance of job duties (Fields, Hull, & 
Sechler, 1987). 

Financial factors were occasionally used to 
determine program effectiveness as well. An 
industry-based program was evaluated by 
comparing learners* earnings to those of other 



employees (Fields, Hull, & Sechler, 1987). 
Another report included an assessment of 
financial savings to the community, with data 
about program costs and estimated savings 
from, for example, persons no longer needing 
public assistance (Royce, 1981). 

With rare exceptions, program evaluations 
were based on more than one criterion, often 
from more than one category, but a great deal 
of variation was evident within categories 
and across programs. Some of this variation 
may be a function of differences in program 
missions or goals. That is, one expects an 
evaluation of an industry-based program to 
differ from that of a community program. 

Still, our results tend to support the charge 
that American adult literacy program evalua- 
tion is haphazard. Fortunately, the results can 
also form the foundation for developing more 
systematic approaches. 
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Guidelines for Program Evaluation 

Adult literacy program evaluation can be 
improved by following several important 
guidelines (highlighted in Figure 2). 

The most important is that evaluation must 
focus on the extent to which program goals 
have been met. In other words, evaluation 
guidelines should be established when pro- 
grams are planned, and the program's goals 
should direct the nature of evaluation. Such 
an approach also assures that the evaluation 
will be comprehensive, which is another 
important guideline, and it facilitates the iater 
use of data to identify aspects of the program 
that need to be strengthened. 

These notions lead to another important 
guideline: Program evaluations should be 
systematic. Anecdotal information, while 
often interesting, rarely provides the kind of 
evidence needed to determine if goals have 
been met or to direct program improvement 
(Bear, Ferry. & Templetom 1987). Evaluation 
data may take a variety of forms — formal or 
informal test results, results of interviews 
with learners or staff, information gleaned 
from observations — but whatever the source 
of information, it should be gathered and 
reported in a systematic manner. 

Diversity in the focus of evaluation is to be 
expected, due to differences in program 
goals. However, as most programs* goals 
revolve around aspects of the three categories 
presented in Figure 1 . evaluations should as 
well. Questions related to these categories, 
then, can provide the framework for compre- 
hensive, systematic program evaluation. 

Personal Growth 

Evidence of learners' growth in literacy 
must be a part of program evaluation. As 
Diekhoff ( 1 ( )S8. p. 627 ) has noted. "Any 
evaluation that fails to document reading 
improvement has failed to document pro- 



Figure 2 

Guidelines for Adult Literacy Program 
Evaluation 

1 . Base evaluation on the program's stated 
goals. 

2. Make the evaluation comprehensive. 

3. Make the evaluation systematic (not anec- 
dotal). 

4. Use a variety of assessment forms, both quali- 
tative and quantitative. 

5. Review the evaluation results in terms of the 
three categories of program effecti\eness: 
personal factors, programmatic factors, exter- 
nal factors. 

6. Use evaluation daia to identify parts of the 
program that need strengthening. 



gram effectiveness." Although the research 
literature indicates that many programs con- 
ceive of literacy learning as "reading only," 
documentation of writing growth is equally 
important. 

Documentation should take several forms. 
Most programs evaluate academic achieve- 
ment by reporting results from standardized 
measures. Growth of 1.3 to 1 .5 grade equiva- 
lents after several months of instruction is 
typical and might be used as a benchmark 
against which to evaluate programs 
(Diekhoff. 1988). 

However these data cannot stand alone to 
evaluate learners* literacy achievements. 
Standardized test results, for example, pro- 
vide no evidence of increased fluency, of 
ability to solve problems encountered during 
reading or writing, or of the functional use of 
reading and writing. Thus, program eval- 
uations based solely on results of standard- 
ized tests may underestimate program effec- 
tiveness. 

Informal measures of literacy achieve- 
ments, coupled with interview data from 
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learners and teachers, can complement stan- 
dardized test data to provide a more complete 
view. Topping ( 1985, 1986), for example, 
asks learners to select a book, read a page or 
two aloud, and retell after reading. Miscues 
are noted (and later analyzed) and fluency 
and the retellings are evaluated qualitatively. 
Likewise, informal evaluation of learners' 
growth in writing can be done through holis- 
tic evaluation of writing samples. These pro- 
cedures, which can be conducted at the begin- 
ning and end of each program escle. provide 
information about reading and writing abili- 
ties that cannot be measured through stan- 
dardized tests. An additional benefit is that 
each yields useful diagnostic information for 
establishing goals for individual learners. 

Interviews, too, with learners and staff 
members can provide evaluative data. 
Learners should be asked to evaluate their 
own progress. As Jones and Charnley (1977) 
note, growth that seems minimal when mea- 
sured by a standardized test may seem 
remarkable from the learner's perspective. 
Moreover, routine self-evaluations encourage 
ownership in literacy learning and metacogni- 
tive analysis of reading and writing. Teachers 
or tutors might be asked to share their percep- 
tions of learners' academic growth as well. 

Although academic achievements are an 
important indication of effectiveness, pro- 
gram impact on other personal factors should 
also be evaluated. Participants' evaluations of 
progress toward their own goals, for example, 
may yield perceptions and opinions beyond 
their grow th as readers and writers (Dclker, 
1981 ). Changes in self-confidence or self- 
esteem or perceptions of improved relation- 
ships with others are logical quality-of-life 
factors that might be evaluated through inter- 
\ iew or conversations w ith adult learners. 
Learners' comfort with and confidence in 



their own reading and writing abilities might 
also be probed. 

Ro\ce ( 1 98 1 , p. 151) has suggested that a 
program is effective to the extent that it 
makes "a contribution to the lives of its stu- 
dents Evaluations should address the extent 
to which these contributions go beyond acad- 
emies. 

Program Evaluation 

Evaluations of program structure currently 
include demographic information about 
adults served, numbers and qualifications of 
staff members, and typical instructional 
blocks (for example, times and lengths of ses- 
sions). This sort of information adequate!) 
describes the structure of a program but offer** 
little about its worth. Is the structure of 
Program A more effecti\e than the structure 
of Program B because Program A served 
more adults? It seems clear that deseriptUe 
information that also allows evaluative judg- 
ments might provide preferable data. 

Advice abounds about the program struc- 
ture that best supports adult learners' growth, 
instructional atmospheres described as 
secure, comfortable, convenient, and infor- 
mal are said to be related to program effec- 
tiveness (see, for example. Fields, Hull, & 
Sechler, 1981; Mikuleeky, 1986; Royce, 
1 98 1 ; Topping, 1 985, 1 986). If programs aim 
to achieve this sort of environment, one goal 
for evaluation should be to determine the 
extent to which the aim was met. Interviews 
with adult learners and staff members can 
\ ield information, as can observations of 
instructional sessions. 

The qualifications of program personnel 
tnav also be reported in program evaluations. 
Key indicators of staff qualifications might 
include educational experience generally and 
trailing and experience in adult education 
spi cifieall). Adult learners' perceptions of 



Figure 3 

Questions to Guide Program Evaluation 



Personal: 

• Academic achievement 

To what extent have learners grown as readers and writers? 

To what extent have learners achieved greater fluency in their literacy? 

To what extent do learners and teachers feel that progress has been made toward academic goals? 

• Quality oflife 

To what extent has learners' self-confidence as readers and writers increased? 
To what extent have learners achieved their own goals? 
To what extent has learner self-esteem increased? 

Programmatic: 

• Program structure 

What are the qualifications of program personnel? 

What is the quality of recruitment and retention practices? 

To what extent does the program structure meet learners* needs . 7 

To what extent does the program show evidence of coordination or collaboration with outside agen- 
cies and constituencies? 

• Program content 

What theoretical principles about reading, writing, and learning underlie program content? 
To what extent does the program content meet learners' functional and academic needs and interests? 
To what extent do learners participate in establishing instructional goals and evaluating progress 
toward them? 

What is the quality of the social context for instruction (interactions between and among learners and 
teachers)? 

What are teacher perceptions of program effectiveness? 

External : 

• Context-based 

What is the rate of participation? 

To what extent does the program meet needs identified by external groups (such as the community or 
joh supervisors)? 

• Financial 

To \\h it extent has learners* earning pow er increased? 

To what extent doe> the program show a return on investment (savings to industry persons off pub- 
lic assistance). 1 



their teachers' strengths and weaknesses 
should also be sought. Further, comprehen- 
sive and systematic staff development pro- 
grams are offered in the most exemplary pro- 
grams (Samuelson & Faddis, 1986), so 
program evaluations should include data 
regarding staff perceptions of inservicc offer- 
ings and any other indicators of effective staff 
development (for example, observed changes 
in instruction). 

Program content is a critical focus for 
evaluation. Above all, literacy instruction 
should be grounded in current theories about 
the reading and writing process (Gold & 
Johnson, 1982; Meyer & Keefe, 1988). Pro- 
grams that are athcoretical or rooted only in 
traditional wisdom will have limited potential 
for effectiveness. They will also be difficult 
to evaluate. 

Evidence that learners and teachers collab- 
orate in establishing and assessing progress 
toward instructional goals provides a strong 
indication of program effectiveness (Borei & 
Shively, 1981; Royce, 1981: Samuelson & 
Faddis, 1986). Curricula developed to meet 
learners' interests and functional literacy 
needs are further indicators of the likelihood 
of program effectiveness (Fields, Hull, & 
Sechler, 1 987; Jones & Charnley, 1977: 
Samuelson & Faddis, 1986). Teaching tech- 
niques, as well as program content, must be 
designed to meet learners' needs (Gold & 
Johnson, 1982; Mikulccky, 1986). 

Data about these aspects of the program 
can be obtained through interviews with 
teachers and learners, by analy/.ing instruc- 
tional documents, by observing class ses- 
sions, and by reviewing professional litera- 
ture. Interviews with learners might focus on 
their own needs and goals, as well as their 
interest in sessions and their sense of 
progress toward goals. Instructional materi- 
als, lesson plans, or student-generated prod- 



ucts can be examined to learn about the 
nature of instruction. 

Finally, program goals and procedures can 
be compared to advice provided in the profes- 
sional literature and to published descriptions 
of the reading, writing, and learning process- 
es. Such a comparison can be used to evalu- 
ate the validity of program content. 

Evidence of the program's impact in a 
broader context may indicate its effective- 
ness. Links with public schools or other com- 
munity agencies and services suggest effec- 
tive programs (Royce, !98I ; Samuelson & 
Faddis, 1986; Villa, 1986). Documented 
efforts at coordination with outside agencies 
can be included along with other indicators of 
increased community involvement (for exam- 
ple, students obtaining citizenship or register- 
ing to vote). 

Members of the community might provide 
their assessments of a program's impact by 
writing letters or consenting to interviews 
(Royce, 1981 ). In addition, members of the 
local literacy council might be asked to 
observe and evaluate the instructional envi- 
ronment. 

Finally, some have suggested that effective 
programs should be able to show clear finan- 
cial return on investment (Fields, Hull, & 
Sechler, 1987). Such data as change in learn- 
ers' employment, earnings, or need for public 
assistance may not be directly attributable to 
literacy programs, but they can offer some 
evidence of a program's financial effects. 

The \eed for Evaluation 

Program evaluation data should strike a 
balance between quantitative measures and 
qualitative assessments of program impact. 
Numbers alone, whether counts and demo- 
graphics about adults served or results of 
tests, cannot reveal the depth and breadth of 
program effectiveness. Moreover, since the 



literacy learning that takes place is intended 
to have practical applications for adult learn- 
ers, some effort to evaluate this external 
impact is also warranted. 

"An effective evaluation will assist in 
future planning,.. .will help to improve pro- 
gram offerings for students, and will insure 
the accountability of expenditure of federal, 
state, and local dollars" (Willing, 1989, p. 4). 
Questions to guide effective evaluations are 
provided in Figure 3. Systematic, comprehen- 
sive evaluations based on program goals can 
provide information with which to judge indi- 
vidual program effectiveness. Such an 
approach to evaluation can also help the adult 
literacy community answer the broader ques- 
tion "What works?" 
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General Teaching 
Methodology 



In the last analysis, what Eugene 0'\eIH designates 
the human equation' will count for them more than any 
element in their learning the skills we need to teach them. 

-Shi man, 1989, p. 353 



rhis section provides a variety of 
methods for use with the adult learn- 
er, most of which are grounded in 
"the human equation" referred to above. 
Keefe and Meyer provide instructional sug- 
gestions specific to adults at different levels of 
literacy. Following pieces are Biggs on bridg- 
ing the literacy gan for African Americans: 
Mocker on cooperative learning; Austin- 
Anglea on word banks; Danielson on picture 
books: Ford on storytelling; Hill and 
Rabideau on high interest-low readability 
books: Kazemek and Rigg on the reading of 
poetry . followed by Conniff. Bortle. and 
Joseph on writing in this genre; Rosow on 
consumer advocacy; and Schierloh on classic 
novels. Several pieces focus on writing; Pates 
and Evans on writing workshops; Stasz, 
Schwartz, and Weeden on oral history; Sole 
on student journals in the workplace t-.SL 
classroom; D' Annunzio with language expe- 
rience for LSI. students guided by nonprofes- 



sional tutors; and Best with tips for correct- 
ing adult students' writing errors. Interesting- 
ly, two of the pieces — those by Conniff and 
Stasz and their respective coauthors — focus 
on writing with women. 

The use of cooperative learning and othe 
group work described in many of these arti- 
cles represents a departure from perceptions 
that the adult student prefers to hide his ot- 
her literacy difficulties and to work alone. 
M cloth (1991 ) warns us that cooperative 
tasks are, by their very nature, high in ambi- 
guity and risk. For exa tuple, concrete prod- 
ucts of discussions may not be easily identifi- 
able. If goals and strategies are obvious, 
students may be able to easily accompli sh a 
task independently, but if the tasks are overly 
complex, it may be difficult for the group to 
recognize what they must do. As such times, 
the likelihood that students will simplify the 
task increases. Sonic group members may be 
uncomfortable with any ambiguity and may 
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orient the groups discussion to a comfortable 
level. Thus, effective cooperative tasks are 
constantly in clanger of being transformed 
into low-level procedural ones that may not 
help students improve their reading. 

With this in mind, it is interesting to reflect 
on why the cooperative projects in these 
pieces were successful. Descriptions of the 
"trust engendered through equal participa- 
tion of air described in Pates and Evans' 
writing workshops, the creative freedom in 
the painting studio atmosphere described by 
Stasz and colleagues, and the comfort for t:si, 
students in working with bilingual nonprofes- 
sional tutors in the D'Annunzio program sup- 
port a sociocognitive rationale for the pro- 
jects' success. In such a view, attention is paid 
to the social purposes to which the literacy 
skills are being put (Longer. 1991 ). 

The varied methodology described in this 
section's articles provides a wealth of solid 
options from which educators can choose in 
weaving together a program appropriate for 
their own situation. 
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An adult literacy tutor asks: I've 
been working with Marty for 8 
months now. He tries really hard, 
remembers to bring his books, and 
is faithful about meeting me at the library for 
our weekly sessions. I keep wondering 
though, it's like I'm not sure if he's making 
that much progress.... He rubs his eyes a bit. 
and sometimes I have to repeat directions.... I 
thought Marty would be doing much better 
by now, maybe even reading the newspaper. 
What can I do to really see where Marty is 
and where he can go? 

This type of question is common for us: 
we've been working very closely with adult 
literacy volunteers for the last few years 
(Meyer. Keefe. & Bauer. 1986). We suspect 
the question is not an unusual one. perhaps 
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asked by hundreds of volunteer tutors across 
America who have responded to state and 
local appeals to assist adult new readers in 
learning to read. 

This article describes findings for a pro- 
ject called "The Literacy Prescription/' 
which has been funded since 1986 by the 
Office of the Secretary of State and Illinois 
State Library. The project grew out of earlier 
research by the authors on adult illiteracy 
(Keefe & Meyer, 1980). As project directors, 
we wanted to provide a unique support sys- 
tem for volunteer tutors and adult basic edu- 
cation (abe) instructors. The Literacy 
Prescription provides individualized diag- 
nostic testing and offers instructional sugges- 
tions. Our diagnosticians included current 
and former graduate students who majored in 
reading. In addition to expertise in reading, 
many of these diagnosticians had mdergrad- 
uate teaching majors in fields such as speech 
and hearing, special education, and educa- 
tional psychology. 

The diagnostic tests varied, but generally 
they included the Keystone School Vision 
Screening Test (1972), the Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test (1986), the Basic Read- 
ing Inventory (Johns, 1985), the Burke Read- 
ing Interview, and the Slosson Intelligence 
Test (1984). (The Slosson was used to deter- 
mine general strengths and weaknesses in 
academic areas rather than as an iq measure.) 
A series of screening tests based on Jordan's 
Dyslexia in the Classroom (1977) was admin- 
istered as appropriate. 

Prescriptive instructional suggestions 
came from a computer data base of 1 26 strate- 
gies developed by the authors. About one- 
third of the stiategies in the data base are tra- 
ditional approaches such as the language 
experience approach, vakt, and Anthony 
Manzo's ReQuest procedure (Harris & Sipay, 
1985). The remaining two-thirds are original 



strategies for which we have been provided 
feedback about effectiveness by adult literacy 
volunteers, abb instructors, anv! the students. 

To date, the Literacy Prescription has pro- 
vided complete diagnostic reports for 106 cli- 
ents. An analysis of the data from the re- 
ports established five separately identifiable 
groups of adult disabled readers. The remain- 
der of this article outlines these five emergent 
groups and describes what we consider to be 
optional instructional techniques for each. 

To organize our data, we simply labeled 
our adults as Groups 0, 1 , 2, 3, and 4. A sum- 
mary of our project findings appears in the 
figure. 

Group 0 

This is the lowest reading ability group 
and constitutes slightly less than 10% of the 
population we tested. Adults in Group 0 can- 
not read the simplest preprimer text and at 
most can read only a few words, such as their 
names. When text is read to them, they can 
understand up to the 1st or 2nd grade level. 
Without exception, this group had extremely 
limited general knowledge and were unable 
to repeat short sentences, could not add single 
digit numbers, and had difficulty copying 
short paragraphs. Approximately 78 r /r of this 
group have language disabilities, 89 r /r have 
vision problems, and 787r have auditory dis- 
crimination problems. 

Literacy coordinators and abk instructors 
should be cautious about assigning volunteer 
tutors to work with such persons. The volun- 
teer tutors or ABK instructors who had worked 
with learners from this group often worked 
for two or more years and saw very little pro- 
gress for their efforts. Limited experiences 
(possible borderline mental retardation), mul- 
tiple physical disabilities, and severe lan- 
guage disabilities made these clients difficult 
if not impossible to teach. 



Overview of Adults Tested* 





Group 0 
n = 9 


Group 1 
n = 14 


Group 2 
n = 3 1 


Group 3 
n = 20 


Group 4 
n = 32 


Reading levels 












Independent 


0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 


5.2 


Instruction 


0 


1.2 


1.7 


3.0 


7.0 


Fru strati on al 


0 


2.1 


2.1 


4.2 


8.1 


Listening 


1.5 


2.6 


5.6 


6.2 


9.5 


Have vision problems** 




78tf 


68'* 


65 r /r 


53tf 


Have auditory discrimination problems 


78 r /r 


51 r /< 


459r 




319f 


Views reading 












As "sounds" 


22<* 


l\ c '< 


589r 


559* 


50<7r 


As "words 


-J. /< 




-lOvr 




/( 


As "meaning" 


0 


0 




an 


25 9fr 


Have a specific language disability 


78 r ; 


50'* 


559* 


3<K< 


3 1 « 


Last grade rompleted 


6.7 


8.5 


7.0 


9.1 


10.6 


Age 


40 


36 


38 


36 


32 


Sex 












Male 


569? 


2i<* 


689f 




47 <7c 


Female 


447r 


79tf 


?.29i 


409? 


5y/ f 



*Data do noi include a category called "Other * in = 5) and do not include adults tested for vision or hearing only. 
**All adults who owned glasses wore inem durine testing. 



If Group 0 clients are assigned a tutor, we 
recommend the following strategies: 

1 . Make a book using a photo album in 
which you place environmental print words 
your student can re w ^ * the advertisements 
out of magazines and newspapers with words 
such as Coca Cola and McDonald's Place 
these pictures on one side of a page. On the 
other side of the page, print in large letters the 
words taken from the logo oi* ad. These words 
are often a part of most adults* sight vocabu- 
lary, even if the learner is not aware that this 
is "reading." Stress that, indeed, your student 
can read something. 

2. Find highly predict. 'Me stories with pat- 
terns that lead the reader to "read" the text. 

3. Write sentence stems such as "I can 
" or "1 like ." 1 can walk, I can talk. 



etc., or I like candy. I like apples, etc. Invite 
the student to complete the stems, using his or 
her own words. 

Group 1 

Group 1 adults had more capacity, fewer 
physical and language disabilities than Group 
0, and could read "just a little." Their estimat- 
ed capacity to read was suggested by their lis- 
tening capacity score on the Basic Reading 
Inventory (see figure) and was somewhat bet- 
ter than the very low range of Group 0. This 
group could answer questions relating to their 
age and birthdate, name the days of the week, 
and perform simple computation. In all prob- 
ability. Group 1 adults should be able to read 
simple texts with individualized help. 

We recommend the following types of 
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strategies for Group 1 students. Strategies 
from the previous groups should be used if 
the learner is virtually a non-reader. 

1. Language experience stories are appro- 
priate. Student talk about meaningful events 
in their lives should be written down exactly 
as said, read, and re-read to them, and then 
read by them. These stories then should be 
taped so the learners can listen to and read 
them at home. 

2. Since more than 707c of the clients in 
this group stated they thought reading was 
sounding out words rather than "making 
meaning," we feel tutors should st.ess the 
"meaning making" nature of reading. Learn- 
ers should be encouraged to skip unknown 
words and continue reading to gain meaning 
and self-correct miscues. If no self-correction 
takes place, and the miscue is significant, 
work with the learners to figure out the word 
rather than correcting the "error" during first 
reading. The latter assistance may include 
"sounding it out." 

3. Encourage learners to take risks and 
make guesses. Group 1 adults are low risk 
takers with debilitating reading experiences 
from their earlier lives, They worry about 
making errors and usually have "their brains 
tied up in knots." Encourage them to guess 
and think. For example, give them a popular 
advertisement torn into five or six pieces. En- 
courage them to guess what the ad is. Stress 
that they can figure out a lot if they try. 

Group 2 

Group 2 adults had a significantly higher 
reading capacity as determined by the listen- 
ing score on the Basic Reading Inventory than 
the Group 1 learners, even though they could 
not read much better at initial testing. A high 
percentage of them had language and physical 
disabilities which may have accounted for 



their low reading level. With a tutor's help, 
adults in Group 2 can read the newspaper. 

Recommended sample strategies for Group 
2 include previously mentioned strategies, if 
appropriate, as well as the following: 

1 . Readers often will read a sentence with 
no idea what it means. They are processing 
sounds and words but not meaning. We rec- 
ommend Silly Sentences. Make up a sentence 
in which one word is silly and does not make 
sense: for example, "I smell with my knees." 
Ask the learners to figure out which word is 
silly, forcing them to look at meaning rathe/ 
than sounds. 

2. Written conversation is an enjoyable 
reading-writing activity for this group. 
Instead of talking "out loud" about some- 
thing, the conversation is written. Write about 
a specific event, your feelings about home, 
children, etc. The conversation is started by 
the tutor, who briefly writes down what she 
or he wants to say. The conversation contin- 
ues, always in writing. Go back and forth and 
keep it simple, without concern for spelling 
or grammar. 

3. Flash card directions force word callers 
to read more than one word at a time. Place a 
few words of direction, such as 'Tut your 
hands on the table," on a card. Flash each 
card, asking the learner to do what the card 
says. Often the learners will read only the 
first word. Encourage "chunking" all the 
words in one glance. Flash the cards again. 
Explain that they must read all the words in 
one quick glance. It may take four or five 
flashes for the learners to understand and do 
what is directed on the card. Explain that 
good readers see words in meaningful 
"chunks" rather than individually. After the 
learners have mastered the one-direction flash 
card, use cards with two or more related 
directions. 
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Group 3 

Group 3 adults were characterized by a 
higher instructional, frustrational (2.0 vs. 
4.0), and listening capacity level than Group 
2. Like Group 2 adults, they viewed reading 
as a "sounding out" or "word calling" activi- 
ty, and tutors must work continuously to dis- 
pel this "misnotion." Group 3 had consider- 
ably fewer language disabilities than Group 2 
and progressed more rapidly in learning to 
read. These learners worked well with begin- 
ning tutors. 

Group 2 strategies might be used with this 
group if appropriate. The following also are 
suggested: 

1 . To dispel their misnotion of reading, talk 
about the characteristics of a good reader 
(Cooper & Petrosky. 1976): 

• Good readers bring what they know 
about the topic to the print on the 
page. They are active readers. 

• Good readers take chances; they risk 
being wrong. 

• Good readers guess at or skip words 
they don't know and read on for help. 

• Good readers expect the material to 
make sense. 

• Good readers try not to read too slow- 
ly. 

These five characteristics need to be 
discussed every session until they are demon- 
strated. 

2. Instead of looking up unknown or diffi- 
cult words in the dictionary or asking some- 
one what they mean, we suggest these readers 
jot down difficult words on blank bookmarks 
titled "List It and Skip It." Upon completion 
of a passage, they can return to the bookmark 
list to see if the difficult words were solved 
through the use of context. 

3. "Alternate model reading" requires 
learners to read faster. The tutor quickly 
reads a phrase or longer part of a sentence 



and stops. The students then read on, contin- 
uing the sentence. After the learners have 
read a phrase or part of a sentence, the tutor 
interrupts and quickly reads on again. 
Students are encouraged to keep up with 
their tutors, read faster, and model them. This 
technique forces learners to look at complete 
phrases and anticipate where their tutors are 
going to stop or interrupt. 

Group 4 

While Group 3 learners often were in 
Adult Basic Education programs. Group 4 
adults were usually found in GHD programs. 
They had a listening capacity which suggest- 
ed that they might be «ble to read at the high 
school level, appeared to have average range 
intelligence, and expressed far fewer lan- 
guage and physical disabilities than the other 
groups. Group 4 learners had completed more 
schooling, usually 10 years, and 25% of them 
perceived reading as a "meaning making" 
process. They were strong candidates for ghd 
diplomas and benefitted from work with vol- 
unteer tutors. 

The following strategies are appropriate 
for Group 4 adults: 

1. Key-word predicting activites are par- 
ticularly powerful with this group. The tutor 
first selects a story, a chapter, or an article 
and notes 10 "key words" from the selection. 
These words are shared with the learners, 
who are asked to predict the piece's content. 
The learners must make "sense" of the 10 to 
15 "key words." This predicting activity pre- 
pares readers for meaning. Next, they should 
read the piece to discover if predictions were 
right or wrong (confirm or disconfirm). 
Adults like this activity. Key-word predicting 
works well with Groups 2 and 3 if easier and 
highly predictable pieces are selected. 

2. "GIST*' making requires readers to 
reduce the first sentence of a passage to 3 or 
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4 words, then the first two sentences to 5 or 
6 words, three sentences to 7 or 8 words, 
etc., until a paragraph is reduced to 15 or so 
words that reveal the "gist" of the paragraph. 
This activity requires readers to "make 
meaning" and determine their own "key 
words." 

3. Prepare directions for playing a simple 
card game, leaving out a crucial instruction or 
explanation. Ask the readers to try to play the 
card game with these directions. Ask the 
learners to determine what missing direction 
or explanation is needed to play the game. 
This activity introduces the notion of critical 
reading. 

Conclusion 

This article has described five emergent 
groups of adult disabled readers. Patterns and 
problems are evident for those involved in lit- 
eracy projects. 

• Of the 1 1 1 adults tested, 42 r /r had hear- 
ing problems (most often auditory dis- 
crimination) and 66% had vision prob- 
lems. Of the 66 r /r who had vision 
problems, 63% had near point vision 
problems. The need for vision and hear- 
ing screening in adult literacy projects is 
evident. 

• Almost half the adults in Group I and 
more than three-fourths of the learners in 
Group 0 were referred by literacy volun- 
teer projects. Adults who appeared to 



have the most disabilities were tutored 
an average of only I Vi hours per week. 

• Almost all activities suggested for our 
five groups center on the notion that the 
brain must be activated in a search for 
meaning. We favor activities which 
force disabled readers to use intuitive 
knowledge of language and the world 
instead of emphasizing phonics, word 
attack, and isolated comprehension 
drills. 
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To understand and ultimately address 
the problems oTthe literacy gap 
between African American and 
European American adults, it is nec- 
essary to examine the context in which it 
occurs, inat context shapes our perceptions 
about the gap and affects the manner in which 
we use our energies to address it. 

One aspect of the context is the data that is 
available about literacy achievement, much 
of which is "unreliable, unrepresentative, or 
noncomparable overtime" (Stedman & Kaes- 
tle, 1 987, p !()). The data must be interpreted 
with its flaws in mind. Literacy achievement 
must also be seen in its historical context — 
while most groups in America have made 
remarkable progress in achieving productive 
levels of literacy over the years. African 



Americans achieved in the face of unrelent- 
ing social, economic, and political barriers 
(Biggs, 1992), 

The Gup 

When Cook ( 1977) traced the decline of 
illiteracy in the United States from the late 
1 800s to 1970, she noted that while the avail- 
able figures can be misleading, literacy rates 
improved over the years for both white and 
non-white populations. She also noted that 
when literacy was defined as the ability to 
read and write, illiteracy rates for whites 
dropped from I 2 c /c to 29f between 1870 and 
1959. for non-whites from 80<7< to 8%. 

When literacy is defined on the basis of the 
number of school years completed, the gap 
continues to be evident. Earlier in this centu- 
ry, fewer years of schooling defined what it 
meant to be literate — completion of fourth 
grade, later eighth grade, later still high 
school graduation. Recent census figures 
describing high school graduation rates show 
the percentage of whites aged 25 years and 
older completing high school to be 70.5% in 
1980 and 77.7^ in 1988; completion percent- 
ages for blacks of comparable ages were 
5\.2 c /c in 1980 and 63.37r in 1988. Despite 
the fact that both groups made significant 
progress in this area, the gap is evident (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 1989). 

National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress data reveal a similar gap among each of 
its age cohorts which includes young adults 
(NAF.P. 1981. 1985). However, in each of the 
examples cited here, the gap appears to be 
closing, with blacks showing the largest de- 
gree of positive change. Still, the challenge of 
the 1990s and beyond makes it increasing- 
ly important to eliminate the gap for blacks 
and other minorities at risk and to aim for 
higher, more complex literacy achievement 
for all groups. 
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Closing the Gap 

If those of us who are responsible for liter- 
acy education are to close the gap. we must 
act quickly to begin to reclaim the losses that 
accrue when any group is kept from function- 
ing at its best. An important first step is to 
rethink our literacy improvement efforts by 
raising and thoughtfully answering questions 
like the following: 

What kind of assumptions do we make 
about African Americans and their ability to 
learn and become more literate? Where have 
we invested our research, instructional, and 
support efforts? Do minorities play signifi- 
cant roles in these efforts? To what extent do 
we use what has been learned to make a posi- 
tive difference in closing the literacy gap? 

One assumption made by the uninformed 
to explain the gap has been that African 
Americans place little value on literacy and 
on education in general. Statistics are cited 
that indicate that, even though more young 
blacks than ever are attending and completing 
high school, fewer are attending college. Also 
fewer are completing General Equivalency 
Diploma (gkd) requirements (Baldwin, 
1990). Since these trends are reflected in the 
general population r\\S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1990), they may be more a result of lim- 
ited finances than lack of interest. Further, 
there is historical and research evidence sug- 
gesting that African Americans have and con- 
tinue to place a high value on literacy and 
learning (Engs, 1987: Smith, 1989). For ex- 
ample, Engs argues that: 

Beginning around the lurn of the century and 
continuing to this day, blacks began to pursue 
an unartieulated but discernible strategy that 
included two primary thrusts. First, blacks left 
the South in huge numbers in search of better 
opportunity in both employment and education. 
Second, they attacked inadequate and discrimi- 
nators education lor blacks where \cr it existed 
(p. 16). 



Another assumption that undermines liter- 
acy efforts for minority and other learners is 
the belief held by some that illiterates are 
necessarily unintelligent or unwilling to 
invest their time and energy in learning. 
Fingeret ( 1990) reasoned that: "Like mem- 
bers of all oppressed groups, adults with low 
print literacy skills have had to invest far 
more energy in understanding the ways of 
mainstream culture than is true in the 
reverse.... They must and do participate in a 
wide range of literacy practices on their jobs 
and in their communities" (p. 27). 

We have long been concerned about litera- 
cy. However, we have tended to focus our 
efforts on variables that are difficult if not 
impossible to change. This tendency to dwell 
on those things not likely to produce positive 
change has led to another assumption — that 
little progress can be made even when great 
effort is exerted. Pollard (1989) suggests that 
there are variables amenable to change that 
could positively affect achievement in indi- 
viduals from the group she describes as the 
underclass. 

Pollard studied those who achieved acade- 
mically and identified seven areas of promise 
that those responsible for literacy instruction 
for African Americans may find productive. 
The areas include: 

1 . Social Attitudes — about education, race, 
and individual success 

2. Self- Perceptions of Ability— including 
self-concept of ability and perceptions 
of school performance 

3. General Social Support — encourage- 
ment from others 

4. Teacher Support — encouragement. ..and 
help from teachers 

5. Parental Influences— including parental 
support and parental educational aspira- 
tions for their children 



6. School Involvement — involvement with 
peers and in activities in school 

7, Active Problem-solving — the degree to 
which the child sought help from others 
for problem-solving and the child's per- 
ception of the effort used to solve prob- 
lems, (pp. 304-305) 

Taking Action 

Individuals responsible for teaching, estab- 
lishing curricula, and general program devel- 
opment may find opportunities to implement 
activities based on Pollard's seven variables. 
Following are examples of action that can be 
taken using just three of the variables. 

One alterable variable is social beliefs. A 
growing number of social scientists (for 
example. Christmon, 1989; Fordham & 
Ogbu, 1988; Howard and Hammond, 1985) 
suggest that the issues of social attitudes and 
self-perception of ability are intricately relat- 
ed. They propose that the perpetuation of 
unexamined or distorted beliefs about African 
American ability led the general public, edu- 
cators, and African American learners them- 
selves to accept the stereotypes as reflections 
of reality. The achievement gap reinforced 
those beliefs. 

Educators were affected by the beliefs and 
responded with lowered learning expecta- 
tions as additional proof that they lacked 
ability and responded to efforts to teach them 
by giving up at the first sign of difficulty. 
The preceding scenario reflects the impor- 
tance of addressing a combination of two 
alterable variables if academic success is to 
be achieved — (a) attitudes about learning, 
race, and success; and (b) self-pereepiions of 
ability. 

What can be altered is the knowledge that 
academic achievement is possible. African 
Americans have achieved in the past against 
ureat odds. Thev continue to achieve with 



determined effort. When adults firs, realize 
that they can control their learning through 
their own efforts, their attitude can be altered. 
When educators, particularly teachers, realize 
that the stereotypes do not reflect the reality 
and that their level of expectation plays as 
much a role in their students' achievement as 
their knowledge of strategies for teaching 
reading and writing, attitudes can then be 
altered. 

One approach is the use of teacher anec- 
dotes that reflect a positive African American 
presence in the society. As analogies are 
drawn to illustrate points in the text to be 
read, positive experiences can be shared — 
kindnesses shown by African American 
neighbors, intelligence evident in a black TV 
character, resourcefulness reflected in the 
manner in which a local hero has solved a 
practical problem. 

A second approach is to use literature writ- 
ten by or about blacks that reflects not only 
the contributions that they make but the 
div ersity in the nature of those contributions. 
1 ie literature also demonstrates that African 
Americans can and do achieve. Brooks ( 1 985 ) 
and Pugh and Garcia ( 1990) provide exam- 
ples of such literature and offer suggestions 
for using it. 

Another alterable variable is support for stu- 
dents. Researchers have concluded that 
throughout the school experience, African 
American students — particularly males — 
receive less attention and more nonconstruc- 
tive criticism than other students (Bridges, 
1989; Calvin, 1988; Ca/.den, 1982; Rowan, 
1 989). Teacher ■ can alter such negative 
behavior and express support in a variety of 
ways. 

Examples of productive teacher behaviors 
include making comments that acknowledge 
students' productive efforts, providing oppor- 
tunities for students to demonstrate nevvlv 



acquired skill and knowledge, and assisting 
students when they experience difficulty as 
they struggle to learn. 

A third variable that can be effectively 
addressed for African American students is 
that of providing instruction that addresses 
the importance of problem-solving in learn- 
ing. Studies describing classroom instruction 
and achievement reveal that instruction for 
students perceived as less able differs in char- 
acter and quality from instruction for those 
perceived as more able (Allington, 1983; 
Applebee, Lunger. & Mullis, 1988). Further 
instruction for less able readers is often 
focused on a series of unrelated exercises that 
purport to build skills of questionable value. 
Little attention is given to the application of 
school-based learning to the life of the adult. 

African American adult literacy students 
are likely to have experienced a great deal of 
frustration as school children. Since few 
strategies were offered to them in their early 
attempts to become literate, they come to liter- 
acy courses reluctantly — fearing repeated fail- 
ure in what they may feel is their last opportu- 
nity to become productively literate. Without 
guidance in the use of problem-solving and 
critical thinking skills, they may give up 
before they have allowed themselves a chance 
to learn, practice, and apply literacy skills. 

Teachers of African American adult litera- 
cy students may benefit from the results of 
research indicating that instruction in prob- 
lem-solving and critical thinking is likely to 
make the study of other school subjects more 
successful (Howard & Hammond, 1985; 
Ross & Ross, 1989). 

Finally, two major strategics can help close 
the gap — authentic assessment and pragmat- 
ic instruction. First, standardized tests used to 
assess adults are designed to generate scores 
that compare a specific reader or test taker 



with other test takei ; for program account- 
ability purposes. While test manuals often 
suggest that the tests can be used diagnosti- 
cally, to help the teacher make instructional 
decisions, many teachers do not in fact have 
access to such information. Even if they did, 
the information may not reflect the test taker's 
actual reading ability and use of underlying 
strategies (Sternberg, 1991 ). 

A belter approach, authentic testing 
(Wiggins, 1989), differs in terms of structure, 
design, grading and scoring standards, fair- 
ness, and equity. The information gained can 
be applied din. ■ to instruction. The lest 
taker reads more realistic, challenging, con- 
textualized materials. The reading may take 
place over several sessions so that patterns of 
what the student does well and not so well 
can be determined. The student is also asked 
to participate in interpreting his or her own 
reading and writing behavior. During the 
process, the student is informed about 
strengths as well as problems to be solved 
through instruction. 

African Americans have been ill-served by 
the negative comparisons that grow out of 
normative testing. Such testing has failed to 
reflect the context of the performance and the 
strengths that could be used as the basis for 
instruction. Thus, while it may be important 
to document a certain type of achievement 
with norm-referenced tests for accountability 
purposes, it is also critical to provide assess- 
ment that informs and enhances instruction. 

Second, literacy instruction for African 
American and other minority adults needs to 
be pragmatic in that it assists them in meeting 
both personal and societal goals (Park, 1987). 
For example, a large pan of the comprehen- 
sion instruction offered to adult literacy stu- 
dents requires that they read and identify 
main ideas in written material. A common 
format for response is multiple choice. 



While skill in responding to multiple 
choice items is useful in school and standard- 
ized test environments, it has little use in day- 
to-day life where people read to get the gist 
and communicate that they got it in a way 
appropriate to the context, Such a skill has 
real-life value — it allows an adult to under- 
stand the joke told in a social gathering, to 
explain a concept to one's child from a news- 
paper or tv report, to provide bottom-line 
information to colleagues at work, and to 
share important events with a loved one in a 
letter. 

Thus, the role of instruction is to provide 
learning, practice, and application opportuni- 
ties. Pragmatic instruction goes beyond 
achieving traditional classroom goals; it must 
address the adult student's work, social, and 
family goals. 

On the basis of a careful review of suc- 
cessful adult literacy programs. Padak and 
Padak (1991) recommend guidelines and 
related questions to be used in program eval- 
uation. Those listed below reflect the alter- 
able variables discussed above and are partic- 
ularly important if authentic assessment and 
pragmatic instruction are to be provided for 
African American learners. Effective pro- 
grams address (p. 378): 

1 . Academic achievement — To what extent 
do learners and teachers feel that progress has 
been made toward academic goals? 

2. Quality of life — To what extent have 
learners achieved their own goals? To what 
extent has learner self-esteem increased? 

3. Program structure — To what extent does 
the program show evidence of coordination 
or collaboration with outside agencies and 
constituencies? 

4. Program content — To what extent does 
the program content meet learners' functional 
and academic needs and interests? What is 
the quality of the social context for instruc- 



tion (interactions between and among learn- 
ers and teachers)? 

5. Real-life context — To what extent does 
the program meet needs identified by external 
groups (such as the community or job super- 
visors)? 

If we are to close the gap in school achieve- 
ment between African Americans and Euro- 
pean Americans, we must rethink our assump- 
tions and set about making sure that they 
have merit, are supportable, and contribute to 
solving literacy problems for all who need 
assistance, 

Further, we need to look to the manner in 
which we apply our efforts and resources to 
make positive change in literacy. We must 
ask ourselves to what extent we are working 
on areas less likely to be productive. Attitudes 
about African Americans' ability to learn, 
instructional encouragement and support, and 
the inclusion of problem-solving and critical 
thinking curricula are variables that can be 
changed to assist student achievement. In 
addition, inviting participation in the form of 
planning and evaluating from those who are 
served in the programs is likely to enhance 
the chance for closing the gap, Finally, re- 
thinking the nature of classroom assessment 
and instruction and implementing authentic 
testing and pragmatic teaching can go a long 
way in achieving this goal. 
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Most educators involved in teach- 
ing reading to adults realize 
that procedures used in teach- 
ing children, although frequent- 
ly used with adults, do not serve the best 
interest of the adult student. If the methods, 
materials, and approaches used in instruction 
reflect the characteristics and needs that make 
the adult different, adults will not only learn 
more but will also realize greater satisfaction 
in learning. 

The Commission of Professors of Adult 
Education ( 1 % I ) indicated two significant 
differences between children and adults as 
learners: ( i ) they (adults) enter an educational 



activity with a greater amount of experience 
from which they can relate new experiences 
and (2) they enter with more specific and 
immediate plans for applying newly acquired 
knowledge. 

Knowles ( 1970) extended this idea when 
he identified the assumptions on which adult 
education is based: (a) his (adult) self-concept 
moves from one of being a dependent person- 
ality toward one of being a self-directing 
human being: (b) he accumulates a growing 
reservoir of experience that becomes an 
increasing resource for learning: (c) his readi- 
ness to learn becomes oriented increasingly 
to the developmental tasks of his social roles: 
and (d) his time perspective changes from 
one of postponed application of knowledge to 
immediacy of application, and accordingly 
his orientation toward learning shifts from 
one of subject-centeredness. 

Because adult education is based on a dif- 
ferent set of assumptions than education of 
children, writers in the field have suggested 
that teachers of adults should acquire special 
knowledge, behavior, and attitudes. This posi- 
tion is summed up in Fay\s ( 1966) statement: 
"Once we recognize the major psychological 
characteristics of adults, it is not difficult to 
adjust teaching methods and approaches to 
the learning situation so that they are effec- 
tive with adults." 

Directed reading activity is a standard for- 
mat for teaching reading to children. Class- 
room procedures and the use of basal reading 
series all reflect the teacher's commitment to 
this approach. Emmett Betts (1946) outlined 
the format: 

The authors of basal readers are in general 
agreement on these basic principles and as- 
sumptions regarding directed reading activities. 
First, the group should be prepared, oriented, or 
made ready, for the reading of a storv or selec- 
tion. Second, the first reading should be guided 
silent reading. Third, word recognition skills 



anil comprehension should be developed during 
the silent reading. Fourth, the reading — silent or 
oral — depending upon the needs of the pupil 
should be done for purposes different from 
those served by the first, or silent reading. Fifth, 
the follow-up on the "reading lesson" should be 
differentiated in terms of pupil needs. 

This approach does an excellent job of 
establishing a student-teacher and teacher- 
student line of communication, but, in its 
application by teachers and through basal 
readers, fails to deal with the following 
aspects of adult learning: (a) establishing a 
student-student line of communication, thus 
not recognizing the experience and knowl- 
edge which each student brings to class; (b) 
placing responsibility for learning on the stu- 
dent, thus not helping the adult to become 
more independent, and (c) teacher acting as a 
co-learner, thus giving the student the idea 
that the teacher has all the answers. The very 
name, directed reading activity, implies 
teacher direction. 

The directed reading activity has been 
extended in recent years by Stauffer { 1969) 
with his modification, "the directed reading- 
tliinking activity." Stauffer sees pupils setting 
their own purpose and places major emphasis 
on the thinking process. He suggests that pur- 
poseful reading, like problem solving, has 
three phases: ( 1 ) confrontation by a problem, 

(2) readi. g to find a solution, and (3) finding 
t.'ie solution or failing to find it. These phases 
are translated in the three major steps in the 
directed reading-thinking activity; ( 1 ) declar- 
ing purpose; (2) reasoning while reading: and 

(3) judging. 

Although this approach does emphasize 
the problem solving and critical thinking 
aspects, it falls short in meeting two of the 
special requirements of the adult student. 
First, this approach fails to recognize the stu- 
dent's right and responsibility for learning by 
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failing to allow the student to select what is to 
be read. In addition, this approach is highly 
teacher directive in nature. 

The cooperative learning process borrows 
from both of these approaches but is more 
than a modification. In addition to the student 
playing a new role by virtue of sharing res- 
ponsibility for learning, the pathways of inter- 
action between the teacher and student are 
greatly altered, and the approach defines a 
new role for the teacher. In this role the teach- 
er no longer functions as the "all knower," or 
what Freire (1972) calls "bankers," but func- 
tions as a guider or planner. 

Cooperative Learning Process 

The first item in cooperative learning is to 
have the students select the material which 
they want to learn how to read. That is, have 
the students select a problem which is of con- 
cern to them. This relates to Knowles* fourth 
assumption, since a teacher can have unlimit- 
ed resources, modern facilities, audiovisual 
equipment and the latest material, but without 
the adult being motivated, little will happen. 
Weinstein { 1970) identified the source of 
motivation: "Concerns, wants, interests, 
fears, anxieties, joys, and other emotions and 
reactions to the world contain the seeds of 
' motivation V This is the first attempt at get- 
ting the students to interact with each other 
and to place a portion of the responsibility for 
learning on the adult. Bergevin (1965) made 
this point when he stated: "We do not learn to 
be responsible participants by merely hearing 
our responsibilities described. After we know 
what responsibilities are involved, we really 
learn by practicing over a long period of 
time." 

Selection of material is the student's right 
and responsibility. The discussion can be ini- 
tiated by such questions as "Select your main 
problem." "What could you learn which you 



could use to help your child in school?" or 
"What problem did you have today?" One 
caution — a student's ability to verbalize is 
often closely related to his ability to read. 
Therefore, other methods may have to be 
developed to elicit this response. Students 
can be encouraged to bring into class the 
"thing" which they would like to learn to 
read. Creative programs (Freire. 1972) use 
pictures of the "things" which are pressing 
community problems to stimulate language 
development. 

In addition to being involved in the selec- 
tion of the material, the learner must also be 
involved in deciding the purpose for reading 
the material. It is here that the teacher as a 
"guider" can help adults "...recognize that as 
men they have the right to have a voice" 
(Freire, 1970). 

Since the adult has helped set the purpose 
for the reading lesson, it is not necessary to 
restate the purpose prior to beginning the les- 
son. However, it is important to begin the les- 
son with the adults verbalizing why this les- 
son (content) is important and what it will 
mean to each one of them so learning will be 
personal. During this part of the lesson, the 
adult, through interaction with other students, 
will gain insight into her or his own behavior 
and feelings. It is at this point that the student 
will learn to move from reading to action. 
The teacher can begin the discussion with 
"How will you be able to use this informa- 
tion?" or "How can this information make a 
change in your life?" 

Guided silent reading should be used first 
to get the "total picture" of the story, to stimu- 
late interest, and to develop the practice of 
reading for a purpose. As in the traditional 
approach, careful attention to reading prob- 
lems must be observed. Watch for subvocal- 
ization, finger pointing, and showing signs of 
general physical discomfort. 



Next, concentrate on developing compre- 
hension and interpretation. Here (he teacher 
again has the opportunity to establish student- 
student interaction. Rather than asking a com- 
prehension question per se, the questions can 
be structured in the form of a problem which 
the adults must solve. An example of this 
process would be for the teacher to ask the 
class, not any single individual, to list on the 
hoard possible alternatives for the outcome of 
the story. As the class begins to identify these 
alternatives, the teacher lists them on the 
board. After the class is satisfied that the list 
is exhaustive, then the teacher can respond 
with another question such as "What are the 
possible consequences of these alternatives?" 
Again, the teacher records the responses as 
the students interact. The teacher may then 
want the class to rank the alternatives in the 
order which they think is most plausible. 

Through this approach, adults are encour- 
aged to process concepts which are not dealt 
with in tlr ; everyday life. The process of 
Ianguaging continues. 

Little change can be made from the tradi- 
tional format of teaching word skills except 
to point out that we are now teaching them in 
the context of a problem which has been 
identified by the adult student. The teacher is 
using the material which the adult has select- 
ed as the basis of his instructional program. 
Again, the notion of the learner's responsibil- 
ity is reinforced. 

During oral or silent rereading, techniques 
such as role playing and simulation can be 
used to encourage interaction among stu- 
dents. The teacher can pose a question to the 
students. The students can create a role play- 
ing situation where they begin by reading the 
points of the story which they feel are impor- 
tant to the question. They then role play to the 
conclusion of the question. Again, we have 
returned to a problem solving situation with 
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the responsibility for solution on the part of 
the student. 

Mastery of skill is not the product of follow- 
up activities per sc. Rather one should attempt 
to create a means for the adult to transfer the 
classroom skill into a life skill. It is one thing 
to teach the skill of reading, and quite another 
to get a person to read. In elementary educa- 
tion, when a skill is taught, the pupil is forced 
to use that skill because he is a child and in 
school. Failure of this process usually results 
in poor readers. However, an adult who is 
illiterate, by definition, does not have to fol- 
low this process, and does not have built-in 
reinforcement. Special attention must be 
given to the adult who wants to "practice" a 
newly acquired skill. 

Classroom Formal 

Joyce { 1966) conceived of school curricu- 
lum as having three levels, or what he referred 
to as "tiers or modes/' The first level is made 
up of those skills which are generally accept- 
ed as the essential building blocks of intellec- 
tual development: reading, writing and arith- 
metic. The second level consists of 
developing latent talents and abilities of the 
learner. The third level is what he calls 
"group-inquiry" curriculum, and is organized 
around social issues and problems which con- 
cern the individual. It is in the context of 
Joyce's third level that the cooperative learn- 
ing process is most appropriate. 

Beginning readers (0-3), because of their 
special needs in language development, 
should be taught as a separate group. No 
change in procedure is required except that 
rather than using a "pre-writteiT story or arti- 
cle, the teacher should develop a story using 
the language experience approach (Hall. 
1972). 

Advanced readers (4-X) can work as a sin- 
gle group using the same instructional materi- 



al. The general reading level of the material 
should be low enough so it can be easily read 
by all students. The issue here is not one of 
readability, but one of relevance and what the 
teacher and students do with the material. 

If many problems are identified as material 
students want to learn, it will be necessary to 
establish priorities. Responsibility for learn- 
ing is again placed on the learner. 

As we begin to involve the adult in the 
selection of what is to be learned and why it 
is to be learned, and as we reinforce student- 
student interaction throughout the reading 
lesson, concluding by helping the adult to see 
the application to his life, then the coopera- 
tive reading process can be a potent technique 
in adult basic education. 

Maintaining the integrity of a systematic 
approach but accommodating for adult learn- 
ers' characteristics will improve the reading 
lesson format so that it will create a more 
powerful impact on the life of the learner. 
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Word Banks for Adult 
Literacy 
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A word bank, in the traditional 
sense, is a list of words that have 
been accumulated to build sight 
vocabulary. However, my adult 
new readers combine the word bank with the 
language experience approach to create a ver- 
satile tool for vocabulary learning. 

Because it uses the student's own vocabu- 
lary, a word bank can become an endless 
resource for building vocabulary, practicing 
spelling, and developing critical thinking 



Sample Word Bank for the Topic 
"Gardening" 



plant 


weeds 


tree 


tomato plant 


dig 


hole 


shovel 


rake 


lawn mower 


weedcr 


air blower 


sweep 


hose 


f Pl'l 1 1 ! 


seeds 


corn 


clippers 


primer 


carrrot 


onion 


tulips 


lettuce 


hoe 


chives 


rocks 


grass 


sod 


rototiller 


axe 


renting 


hu\ ing 


dump 


toolshed 


plastic bags 


equipment 


goggles 



skills. In addition, it is an excellent warm-up 
activity before reading or writing, assessing 
and enriching the student's prior knowledge 
of a topic. 

The procedure is simple and adaptable to 
both tutoring and classroom settings. Select a 
topic related to either a story to be read or an 
interest of the student (such as gardening). 
State "When 1 think of gardening I think of 
plants. What do you think of?" Record both 
your response and the student's response, and 
continue until your word bank includes 20-50 
words, depending upon topic familiarity. (See 
sample word bank.) 

Once the list is complete you have a sup- 
ply of words to use in a variety of language 
lessons: 

1 . Build critical thinking skills by looking 
for clusters of words that belong together. My 
list contains clusters under the titles "Kinds of 
Seeds," "Gardening Tools," and "Gardening 
Jobs" and can easily take the form of a seman- 
tic map, (See sample map.) 

2. Add prefixes and suffixes to words in 
the word bank. Build upon seed to create 
seedling, seeded, and seeding. Build upon 
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Sample Semantic Map for the Topic "Gardening" 




fertilize and create fertile, infertile, fertilizer, 
over-fertilize, fertilization, fertilizing* etc. 
Discuss how changing the form can change 
the meaning of a word. 

3. Focus on spelling by calling attention to 
the root words and affixes like those used 
above. Practice syllabication, and your stu- 
dent will be amazed at how well she or he can 
spell lengthy words like fertilization and 
transplanting. 

4. Plan a writing exercise using ideas from 
the word bank. Determine a pattern of organi- 
zation according to the purpose of the writ- 
ing, whether it's a how-to (chronology), a 
personal experience (narrative), or a descrip- 
tion (topic characteristics). 

5. Use the word bank as a prereading exer- 
cise to anticipate what a story will be about. 
Prediction increases the interaction between 
reader and text and improves reading com- 
prehension. 

6. Add new vocabulary words to the word 
bank as they are discovered through reading 
and conversation. 

7. Keep a collection of word bank pages to 
illustrate your student's growing vocabulary 
on a variety of topics. 
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Picture Books to Use 
with Older Students 



Kathy Everts Danielson 
May 1992 



Picture books, in the hands of a skilled 
language arts teacher are a medium 
for all ages. Some quite recent pic- 
ture books have special uses for a 
middle school or junior high or high school 
teacher working with developmental readers 
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and with linguistically and culturally diverse 
students. 

Teachers willing to try using picture books 
with older learners should know that the prac- 
tice has been documented as successful. 
Picture books are often motivators, since they 
are both beautiful and charming while they 
present human experiences in microcosm. 
They have been used to enhance fifth graders' 
visual literacy and the critical thinking of 
junior high students. They give opportunities 
for integrating reading and writing and for 
developing even high school students' vocab- 
ularies. They often fit well into a social stud- 
ies course, bringing variety to a topic. 

Here are several recent picture books that 1 
would recommend, grouped under headings 
suggesting potential special uses, with extra 
activities noted. All the books are visually 
attractive. 

Dialed and Character Development 

Mi randy and Brother Wind (McKissack, 
1988) — American southern black 

Hanna s Hog (Aylesworth, 1990) — rural 
American 

Iva Dunnit and the Big Win d (Purely, 1985) — 

American old west slang 
The Tale ofMeshka the Kvetch (Chapman, 

1980)— Yiddish dialect 
Charlie Drives the Stage (Kimmel, 1989) — 

American old west slang 

Jargon and Lingo 

Frank and Ernest (Day, 1988) — lunch 

counter lingo 
Frank and Ernest Play Bail (Day, 1990) — 

baseball terminology 
Extra activities: Students collect other jargon 
or lingo (interview a coach or player, read the 
sports page). Students add to class charts 
about slang or dialect, or listen to note lin- 
guistic differences in everyday language. 



As they write stories that have characters 
from different areas, they can add dialect or 
slang to enhance characterizations and set- 
ling. 

Parts of Speech 

A Cache of Jewels ( Heller, 1987)— Collective 
nouns (in rhyme) 

Merry-Go-Round (Heller, 1990)— All kinds 
of nouns (in rhyme) 

Many Luscious Lollipops (Heller, 1 989) — 
Adjectives (in rhyme) 

Kites Sail High (Heller, 1988)— Verbs— tens- 
es, irregular forms, moods (in rhyme) 

Extra activities: Students keep notebooks or 

add to charts interesting or descriptive nouns, 

verbs, or adjectives. They use these charts 

when revising their own writing. 

Writing 

Faithful Elephants (Tsuchiya, 1988)— Write 
a journal entry from the zoo keeper's or 
the elephant's point of view. 

Alligator Arrived with Apples (Dragonwagon, 
1987), Animalia (Base, 1 986), AH son* s 
Zinnia (Lobel, 1990), Elfabet (Yolen, 
1990), The Z Was Zapped (Van Allsburg, 

1987) — Students car do their own alpha- 
bet book after reading these alliterative 
versions of alphabet books. 

Step into the Night (Ryder, 1988), Mocking- 
bird Morning (Ryder, 1989), Under Your 
Feet (Ryder, 1990), Apple Tree (Parnall, 

1988) , Winter Barn (Parnall, 1986), The 
Rock (Parnall, 1991), Woodpile (Parnall, 
1990) — Examine the ordinary to find the 
extraordinary. 

Extra activities: Students write about some- 
thing seemingly common and notice the 
details surrounding it. 

Students keep learning logs of plants, 
rocks, or trees that they see every day to 



enhance their observational and descriptive 
writing skills. 

The Frog Prince Continued (Scieszka, 1991 ), 
% T\vas the Night Before Thanksgiving 
(Pilkey, 1990). The Completed IFckory 



Diekory Dock (Aylesworth, 1990) — 
Parody 

Extra activities; The format of other tradi- 
tional poems could be used to get students to 
write their own parodies. 



Some Suggested Picture Books 

Aylesworth. J. (1990). The completed hickory diekory dock. III. by Eileen Christclow. New York: 
Athencum. 

Aylesworth. J. (1988). H anna's hog. III. by Glen Rounds. New York: Athencum. 
Base. G. ( 1986). Animalia. New Yon, Abrams. 

Bios. J.W. (1987). Old Henry. III. by Stephen Gammeli. New York: Morrow. 

Chapman, C. ( 1980). The tale ofMcshka the Kvctch. 111. by Arnold Lobel. New York: Dutton. 

Day. A. (1988). Frank and Ernest. New York: Scholastic. 

Day. A. ( 1 990). Frank and Ernest play hall. New York: Scholastic. 

Drugonwugon. C. ( 1987). Alligator arrived with apples. III. by Jose Aruego & Ariunc Dewey. New 
York: Macmillan. 

Gerrard. R. ( 1990). Mik's mammoth. New York: Farrar. Straus. & Giroux. 

Heller. R. ( 1987). A cache of jewels and other collective nouns. New York: Grossel & Dunlap. 

Heller. R. ( 1988). Kites sail high. New York: Grossel & Dunlap. 

Heller. R. ( 1989). Many luscious lollipops. New York: Grosset & Dunlap. 

Heller. R. ( 1990). Merry- ground. New York: Grosset & Dunlap. 

Kimmel. E.A. (1989). Charlie drives the stage. 111. by Glen Rounds. New York: Holiday House. 
King. L.L. ( 1988). Because oj'Lozo Brown. 111. by Amy Schwartz. New York: Viking. 
Lindbergh. R. (1990). Johnny Appleseed. III. by Kathy Jakobson. Boston, MA: Little. Brown. 
Lobel, A. ( 1990). Alison's zinnia. New York: Grecnw illow. 

MeKissaek. P. ( 1 988). Mirandy and brother wind. 111. by Jerry Pinkney. New York: Knopf. 
Parnall. P. (1988). Apple tree. New York: Macmillan. 
Parnall. P. ( 1991 ). The rock. New York: Macmillan. 
Parnall. P. (1986). Winter ham. New York: Macmillan. 
Parnall. P. (1990). Woodpile. New York: Macmillan. 

Pilkcy. D. ( 1990). 7V</.v the night before Thanksgiving. New York: Orchard, 

Provcnson. A. ( 1 990). The buck stops here. New York: Harper & Row. 

Purdy. C. ( 1985). h a Dunnit and the big wind. 111. by Steven Kellogg. New York: Dial. 

Ryder. J. ( 1989). Mockingbird morning. 111. by Dennis Nolan. New York: Four Winds. 

Ryder, J. ( 1988). Step into the night. 111. by Dennis Nolan. New York: Four Winds. 

Ryder. J. ( 1990). Under your feet. 111. by Dennis Nolan. New York: Macmillan. 

Scieszka. J. ( 199 1 ). The frog prince continued. III. by Steve Johnson. New York: Viking. 

Scieszka, J. (1989). The true story of the three little pigs. III. by Lane Smith. New York: Viking. 

Tsuchiya. Y. ( 1988). Faithful elephants. Translated by Tomoko Tsuchiya Dykes. 111. by Ted Lewin. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
Van Allsburg, C. (1988). Two bad ants. Boston. MA: Houghton Mifflin. 
Van Allsburg. C. ( 1987). The z was zapped. Boston. MA: Houghton Mifflin. 

Wahl. J. ( 1 990). Draculas cat <£ Frankenstein s dog. III. by Kay Chorao. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
Yolen. J. ( 1990). Elfahet. 111. by Lauren Mills. Boston. MA: Little. Brown. 

Books are illustrated bv (ho author unless otherwise noted. 
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Sources of Activities Using Picture Books 

Barton, B., & Booth, D. (1990). Stories in the 
classroom: Storytelling, reading aloud, and 
roleplaying with children. Portsmouth. NH: 
Heinemann. 

Bookman, J.. & Dianion. J. ( 1984). Picturo 
books in the classroom: The secret weapon 
for the creative teacher. English Journal. 73. 
102-104. 

Flatley, J.K.. & Rutland, A.I). ( 1986). Using 
wordless picture books to teach linguistical- 
ly/culturally different students. The Reading 
Teacher, 40. 276-281. 

Graves. D. ( 1989). Discover your own literacy. 
Portsmouth. NH: Heinemann. 

Johnson-Weber, M. ( 1989). Picturo books for 
junior high. Journal ({/'Reading, .V, 21 9-220. 

Poiette. K. Using ABC books for vocab- 

ulary development in the secondary school. 
English Journal, 7<S\ 78-80. 

Rutland, A.D. (1987). Using wordless picture 
books in social studies. History and Social 
Science Teacher. 22. 193-196. 

Stewig, J.W. ( 1990). Choosing the Caldecott win- 
ner: Fifth graders give their reasons. Journal 
of Youth Services in Libraries, 3. 1 28- 1 33. 



Because of Lozo Brown (King. 1988), Old 
Henry (Bios, 1987). Mik's Mammoth 
(Gerrard. 1990) — Complete plot told in 
rhyme. 

■Extra activities: Students write their own sto- 
ries told in rhyme. 

Johnny Appleseed (Lindbergh, 1990), The 
Buck Stops Here (Provensen, 1990) 

Extra activities: Instead of a traditional report. 

a rhymed poem about a famous person. 

True Story of the Three Little Pigs (Seieszka. 
1989) — Wolf's point of view, Draculas 
Cat & Frankenstein's Dog (Wahl, 1990), 
Two Bad Ants (Van Allsburg, 1988) 

Extra activities: Students can write stories 

from different characters' points of view. 
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Storytelling for Adults 



Peggy Ford 
March 1992 



Storytelling for adults? Whoever heard 
of such a thing! It will become a turn- 
off! It will be received with cries of 
protest! Nonsense is what I reply. 
For me, storytelling has proven to be one 
of the most effective means to share the joys 
of reading with avid readers, to stimulate 
good but la/.y readers, to encourage reluctant 
readers, and to introduce (or perhaps reintro- 
duce) poor readers to the world of print. 

Students in my reading classes range in 
age from I 7-70, with reading levels from 
grades 3-20. 1 have students who have never 
finished middle school, students with mas- 
ter's degrees, students who are required to 
take the course, and those who elect to take 
the course. While the bulk of their semester's 
work is of the individual prescriptive type, 
when it comes to storytelling, the students 
become one big ear tuned into the Adult Story 
Hour. 

When one-third to one-half of my students 
indicate that they not only do not like to read 
but also that they hate to read, 1 pull out my 
trusty file of paperback books and spend a 
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elasstime or two telling them stories. Because 
my major goal is to create in students the 
desire to read, the subject matter of my stones 
is as varied as my students. 

For 1 hour and 20 minutes the students lit- 
erally sit mesmerized visualizing characters. 
My listeners travel vicariously first to one 
country and then to another; out of one era 
and into another: visit with the poor and the 
rich alike; become acquainted with the 
famous and the infamous; experience joy or 
sorrow, delight or disdain. 

The best part for me occurs when story- 
telling time is over, because then the spell is 
broken; the students come back to the reality 
of the classroom with an interest in reading a 
particular book, or they remember a book 
they have read, enjoyed, and want to share 
w r ith the rest of us. 

Questions come fast and furious. "What 
was the name of the book where such or so 
happened'?" "Do we have that book upstairs 
in our library?" "Do you have a list of thus-* 
books you talked about?" "Can we do this 
again next elasstime?" Que>tions are fol- 
lowed by positive comments. Sixteen years of 
storytelling has yet to yield a negative reac- 
tion. Sometimes we teachers do have to prime 
the pump a little to receive the product — the 
product being students who want to read. 

1 keep a long list of books for my story- 
telling. I find that I run out of elasstime long 
before I run out of subject matter. The main 
ingredient for a successful storytelling time is 
being an enthusiastic, well-read instructor. 
Enthusiasm is an extremely contagious con- 
dition, and it is one that is easily transmitted. 
The following list of titles is representative of 
books that I have successfully used during 
storytelling. Titles include those from chil- 



dren's, young adult, and adult literature. As 
the advertising slogan goes, "Try it, you'll 
like it!" And so will your students. 

Books tor Storytelling 

Arnow, H.L. ( 1954). The doiimaker. New York; 
Avon. 

Buck. P.S. (1931). The aood earth. New York: 

Harper & Row. 
DeBlasis. C. ( 1978). The proud breed. New 

York: Bantam. 
Lewis. C.S. ( 1950). 77k' lion, (he witch, and the 

wardrobe. New York: Macmillan. 
Marshall. C. ( 1967). Christie. New York: 

McGraw. 

McCulloLigh, C. (1977). The thorn birds. New 

York: Harper & Row . 
Michener. J. ( 1959). Hawaii. New York: 

Random House. 
Owens, J. ( 1976). Jesse: The man who outran 

Hitler. New York: Faweeu. 
Peck. R.N. ( 1972). A day no pigs would die. 

New York: Knopf. 
Rawis, W. ( 1 961 ). Where the red fern grows, 

New York: Doubleday. 
Schlissel. L. ( 19K2). Women's diaries of the 

westward journey. New York: Sell oc ken. 
Speare. fc.G. (1958). The witch of Blackbird 

Pond. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
Speeht, R. ( 1 984). Tisha: The story of a young 

teacher in the Alaska wilderness. New York: 

Bantam. 

Ten Boom. C. & Scherrill. J. ( 1984). The hiding 

place. New York: Bantam. 
Thompson. T. ( 1976). Blood and money. New 

York: Doubleday. 
Tolkien. J.R.R. ( 1966). The hobbit. New York: 

Ballantine. 

Wilder. L.I. (1953). Tanner boy. New York: 

Harper & Row. 
Wilder. L.I. ( 1953). The Ion a winter. New York: 

Harper & Row. 
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During the past 15 years, we have 
seen the development of a new 
genre of literature, high interest- 
low readability books for adult 
new readers in the United States and Canada. 
When people encounter these books for the 
first time, they are frequently surprised that 
high-low authors manage to write such engag- 
ing stories in such a few pages. (They don't 
call them "high interest" for nothing.) In 
addition, student writing is being commer- 
cially published, especially through publish- 
ing efforts based in literacy programs. These 
materials are especially engaging for adult lit- 
eracy students. 

It is worth mentioning that many English 
as a Second Language (ksl) teachers working 
with students at an intermediate level are 
finding that their students enjoy these books 
as well. Although the books are written for 

I 
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Adult Basic Education (abf.) students rather 
than i£SL students, it's interesting to note that 
two of the series described below are books 
about immigrants. Many ESI- teachers are 
looking at high-low books as another source 
of comprehensible input for their students. 

People of all instructional philosophies 
agree that in order to become good readers, 
people need time to read. Books should be 
accessible — within the reading ability of the 
jreader, well written, and engaging. The books 
need both to tap our students' experiences 
and interests and to describe the experiences 
of other people. 

The following is a list :)f some series of 
books that we've found to be particularly 
good. 

High Interest-Lou Readability 
Series 

An American Family. Fcaron Education 

{Fcaron. Janus. Quercus, 500 Harbor Blvd.. 

Belmont, CA 94002, USA; 800-X77-42H3). 

Reading level 4.5. 

Eight 80-page historical fiction books 
including stories from the settlement of the 
North American colonies through the post- 
World War I era. Some are quite good. 

Lifetimes I and II. Fcaron Education. 

Reading level 2.0-3.0. 

Two wonderful series of 7 books each, 
with adult themes at a manageable reading 
level. 

Hopes and Dreams. Fcaron Education . 
Reading level 2.0-3.0. 

Written by the same author as the Lifetimes 
series, these 10 books introduce adult 
beginning readers to U.S. history through 
fictionalized accounts of the experiences 
of various immigrant groups. 
Kaleidoscope. New Readers Press (Depart- 
ment 92, Box HHH t Syracuse, NY 13210, USA; 
X00-448-8878). Reading level LO-2.0. 
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An easy-to-read series of 16 books at two 
levels with interesting stories for begin- 
ning readers. 

Fastback books. Feu rem Education. Reading 

level 4.5-5.0. 

Several series of iiigh interest-low read- 
ability fiction. Series include romance, 
mystery, sports, spy. and horror. 

Flashback Series, Fearon Education. Reading 

level 4.0-5.0. 

Fictionalized characters in the backdrop of 
historic events, war. sports, and disasters. 
The disaster series describes historical 
events such as the sinking of the Titanic, 
an earthquake in Mexico. Mount Saint 
Helens volcano, etc. 

Fitting In. New Readers Press. Reading level 

1.0-2.0. 

These X books are similar to the Hopes and 
Dreams series, because the stories describe 
the experiences of individuals from differ- 
ent immigrant groups as they settle in the 
United States. The stories deal with more 
recent immigrant groups such as South and 
Central Americans and Southeast Asians. 
Very well written stories. 
Sundown Books. New Readers Press. Read- 
ing level 3.0-3.6. 

The stories have a lot of human interest, 
and even more advanced students enjoy 
them. 

Writers* Voices, Literacy Volunteers of New 
York City (121 6th Avenue. New York, NY 
10013, USA; 212-925-3001). Reading level 
3,0-6.0. 

Each title includes an unedited selection 
from the original work as well as a sum- 
mary of the book, a short biography of the 
author, and a list of thought-provoking 
questions about the material. The publisher 
tries to provide readers with enough back- 
ground information to make the unedited 
text more readable. 



Publications of Sludenl Writing 

Opening Doors Books. Series I. Opening 
Doors Books (Box 379, Bristol, \ T 05443, 
USA; 802-453-3459). Reading level approxi- 
mately 3.0-5.0. 

A collection of 6 books written by adult lit- 
eracy students in Vermont, Some very 
good stories with adult topics such as rape 
and child abuse. 
New Writers' Voices. Literacy Volunteers of 
New York City. Reading level 1.0-5.0. 

A collection of 12 books written by stu- 
dents at lvnyc. Some are anthologies 
around themes such as work and health; 
some are stories written by individual stu- 
dents. 

Voices: New Writers for New Readers. 
Lower Mainland Society (9260 104th Street, 
Surrey, British Columbia. V3R 2B4 Canada; 
available in the United States through Voices 
Magazine, Delta Systems Co., Inc\ 570 Rock 
Road Drive, Unit H, Dundee, IL 60018-9922, 
USA; 708-551-9595). 

A Canadian periodical containing writings 
by students in abf; programs in Canada and 
the United States. 

Anthologies for \e\v Readers 

More than a Job: Readings on Work and 
Society. New Readers Press. Reading level 
3.0-5.0. 

A collection of readings revolving around 
the theme of work. Includes chapters from 
novels by well known authors, poetry, and 
song lyrics, 

Words on the Page. The World in Your Hands, 
Books I, II, and III. Harper & Row (Perennial 
Library. 10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 
10022, USA). 

Rather than write abridged versions of 
texts at an elementary level, these editors 
have contacted contemporary authors for 
permission to print some of their works. 
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Other authors wrote pieces especially for 
this anthology. In the words of the editors, 
"Rather than 'writing down' to their read- 
ers, the distinguished authors in the Harper 
& Row Collections have written to them/' 
The result is a three-book anthology. 
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As teachers and tutors of adults who 
are becoming literate, we have 
been quite concerned with finding 
materials for these people. Most 
commercial materials focus on such "func- 
tionar literacy skills as reading want ads and 
filling out job applications (Rigg & Kazemek, 
1985), which are restrictive in at least two 
senses: These materials narrow rather than 
enlarge a student's view of literacy: and the 



snippets of language they display are almost 
always bereft of verve or grace. 

We think that poetry offers a gold mine of 
materials for adult literacy students. In this 
article we describe four poets whose work we 
have used with literacy students, and we 
report on the basic techniques of using poetry. 

Why Poelry? 

There are several reasons for using poetry 
with adult literacy students. First, it opens a 
world, or a view of the world, chat has been 
closed for many of them. Our adult students 
tell us that the writing assignments they had 
in school were always what Britton (1982) 
calls transactkmaL that is, using language to 
get something done. Typical assignments 
were filling in blanks, underlining subjects 
and verbs, and drawing lines from words in a 
list to definitions in a parallel column. Some- 
times they wrote book reports, and at least 
once a year a report on their summer vaca- 
tions: but these assignments too were transac- 
tional. 

The reading materials they typically han- 
dled were either content area textbooks, 
rewritten and simplified versions of literature, 
or short stories and texts written for the 
"reluctant reader." Because the adults that we 
work with had low grades in English classes, 
they were never assigned to the higher track 
nor given creative writing assignments and 
really good literature. 

As a result, many of our students expect to 
use reading and writing to get better jobs or 
look better in their children's eyes when they 
help with homework assignments, but they 
don't see literature that they read or write as 
doing what Gardner says it can: "True art 
clarifies life, establishes models of human 
action, casts nets towards the future, carefully 
judges our right and our wrong directions, 
celebrates and mourns" (1978, p. 100). 
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Reading and writing poetry opens our stu- 
dents' eyes to what literacy can mean; it helps 
them see the difference between knowing 
how to read and wanting to read to under- 
stand themselves and their world better. 

A second reason for using poetry with 
adults, and an obvious corollary to the first, is 
that the material intrinsically motivates read- 
ing, writing, and talking with others in and 
out of class. When adults use language in 
what Britton calls the poetic mode, they are 
able to "take it up as it were in the role of 
spectators" ( 1982, p. 37). They are able to 
observe and explore their own past lives, 
imagined futures, and to dream of impossible 
events. Poetry allows adults to participate 
through metaphor, dream, make believe, and 
symbolism skillfully used in that which makes 
human life an intellectual and imaginative 
adventure. 

A third reason for using poetry with adults 
who are beginning to read and write is that, if 
carefully selected, poetry is easy to read and 
write, often easier than the practice job appli- 
cations in the literacy textbook (Weibel, 
1983). The ideas and images of poems are 
readily accessible to adults, or can be if the 
poetry is chosen to fit the students. 

Characteristics to Look For 

Poetry for adult beginning readers and 
writers is easier to read when it is predictable, 
both in ideas and form. Poetry which con- 
nects in some real way to the adult's life — 
poetry which, as Emily Dickinson said, 
makes one feel as though one's head will 
explode — will be much easier to read than 
poetry that does not. Poetry that deals with 
familiar themes or ideas, has clearly devel- 
oped patterns and sequences, uses repeated 
words, phrases, or lines, and employs an 
identifiable rhythm or meter (not necessarily 
rhyme) is generally the easiest to read. 



Poetry written in familiar language or in a 
vernacular is usually easier than poems in 
stilted or archaic "literary" language. Rhymed 
poetry is often the only kind that many adults 
consider to be real poetry. Yet rhyme is not 
necessarily an element of predictability; the 
use of a particular rhyme scheme often results 
in unusual diction or twisted, unnatural syn- 
tax. Any rhymed poetry therefore needs close 
examination before it is used in the literacy 
classroom. 

Four Poets 

Here we briefly discuss four poets, much 
of whose work can be used with adults at all 
levels of literacy development. Carl 
Sandburg, Lucille Clifton, William Carlos 
Williams, and Langston Hughes are all 
American and all contemporary. We have 
selected them as models because of their 
genius with language, their wide range of 
themes and ideas, and because their work is 
readily available, relatively inexpensive in 
paperback, and in most public libraries. 

We hope, of course, that readirg their 
poems leads to further exploration of other 
poets' work. 

Carl Sandburg 

Sandburg's poetry is rooted in the com- 
monplace; he writes of everyday themes and 
everyday people. The colloquial language of 
his poems has a rhythmic vitality. Often they 
sound like the people who, Sandburg said, 
"sometimes talk poetry without writing it, but 
they don't know they are talking poetry" 
( 1958, p. 14). Sandburg's humor, wit, and fre- 
quent irony all help to make his poetry espe- 
cially appropriate for use with adults. The 
poem "Buffalo Dusk" from Early Moon 
( 1958, p. 45), an inexpensive paperback 
selection of Sandburg's poetry. This elegaic 
poem captures the sense of irretrievable loss 
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that comes with understanding that a particu- 
lar creature and, indeed, an entire way of life 
are no more. Sandburg's use of simple but 
eloquent repetition heightens the underlying 
pathos of the poem. Every adult has longed 
for a time that is no more: this poem speaks 
to that longing. 

The theme of "Buffalo Dusk" can elicit a 
wide range of response and discussion, from 
:\ political exploration of the past and present 
plight of Native Americans, to a considera- 
tion of some more personal loss. The lan- 
guage helps make this poem predictable, both 
in its vividness and in its repetition. 

In another poem, "Soup," in the same col- 
lection (p. 97), Sandburg explores the nature 
of fame and power. The simple declarative 
language and syntax of "Soup" make it acces- 
sible to the beginning reader. The theme is 
sure to engender discussion of the lives of the 
rich and famous. Literacy teachers can use 
this poem as a catalyst for further exploration 
of power, fame, and everyday life. 

Lucille Clifton 

A quite different collection of poetry is 
two-headed woman (1980) by Lucille Clifton, 
poet and author of many children's books. In 
this particular collection, Clifton celebrates 
the joys, beauty, pain, and love of being a 
woman, a black woman in particular. She 
speaks as a mother, a daughter, a lover, and a 
person deeply concerned with spiritual and 
religious questions. While her poetry will 
appeal to most people, it speaks most directly 
to women because of its themes and celebra- 
tions of womanhood. In "homage to my hips" 
(p. 6), for example, Clifton sings of her big. 
powerful hips with a gusto that swings the 
poem off the page and readers off their feet. 

these hips are big hips, 
the\ need space lo 
move around in. 



they don't fit into little 
petty places, these hips 
arc free hips. 

they don't like to he held hack. 

these hips have never been enslaved, 

thcN go where they want to go 

they do what they w ant to do. 

these hips are mighty hips. 

these hips are magic hips. 

i have known them 

lo put a spell on a man and 

spin him like a top! 

(Reprinted by permission of Curtis Brown. Lid. 
from two-headed woman. O19X0 h\ the 
University of Massachusetts Press.) 

The everyday language and the repetition 
help to make this poem appropriate for many 
adults, but it is primarily the theme that makes 
it one literacy students read with ease and 
eagerness. The sheer celebration of one's 
body and sexuality gives the poem an energy 
that moves the reader, and it is this feeling 
that we want adult beginning readers and 
writers to experience from the start of their 
literacy instruction. This poem helps them 
understand that "being literate is just more 
fun, more joyful, than being illiterate" 
(Delattre, 1983, p. 54). 

Since writing must be an integral part of 
literacy instruction (Kazemek, 1984), poems 
which serve as models for students' own 
poetry can be especially useful. Clifton's 
"homage to my hips" can serve as a catalyst 
for a variety of adult "homages" to eyes, 
hands, hair, and so forth. In fact, Clifton 
seems to have been inspired to write a com- 
panion piece, "homage to my hair" (p. 5). 

homage to m\ hair 

when I feel her jump up and dance 
i hear the music! my God 
i'm talking about my napp\ hair! 
she is a challenge to sour hand 
Black man, 

she is as tasty on \our tongue as 
good greens 



Black man. 

she can touch your mind 
with her electric fingers and 
the grayer she do get. good God. 
the Blacker she do he. 

(Reprinted by permission of Curtis Brown. Ltd. 
from two-headed woman. €■ 1980 by the 
University of Massachusetts Press.) 

Clifton's poetry doesn't use standard punc- 
tuation or grammar. It can help adults appre- 
ciate the vitality of language well used and 
the vigor of dialects: it can also help adults 
begin to explore conventions of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation in print. The rest of 
the poems in this collection are equally appro- 
priate for use with adult literacy students. 

William Carlos Williams 

In his poetry William Carlos Williams 
tried to capture what he called the "American 
idiom" — the music and vitality of American 
speech. Accordingly, many of his poems read 
like prose that simply has been broken at cer- 
tain points to give it the look of poetry. But 
that is only how they look: Those poems that 
most seem like prose move with a rhythm 
and a shaipness of image that enable the read- 
er and listener to see and to feel the world dif- 
ferently, with more clarity and intensity. 

Williams was a practicing medical doctor 
most of his life. Many of his poems are rela- 
tively short, like lines jotted between house 
calls or office visits. This brevity, together 
with the condensed American speech that 
Williams used and the everyday nature of his 
themes, make many of his poems appropriate 
for adults who are just beginning to see them- 
selves as literate. In his well known "This is 
just to say/' for example, we see how 
Williams is able to celebrate something as 
common as plums with a sharpness of 
imagery and a seeming simplicity of lan- 
guage ( l%6. p. 33). 



I have eaten 
the plums 
that were in 
the icebox 

and which 

\ou were probably 

sa\ ing 

for breakfast 

Forgive me 
they were delicious 
so sweet 
and so cold 

(From Collected Earlier Poems. 01938 by 
William Carlos Williams. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of New Directions Publishing Corporation.) 

We think this poem can be used to show adult 
literacy students that a famous American noet 
uses language that is not unlike theirs. It can 
help them to see the value of everyday lan- 
guage that they hear, use, and understand: it 
helps take the mystery out of what many- 
adults fear as the most mysterious kind of 
language — poetry. 

Several of Williams's "object" poems can 
also be used to help adults see how everyday 
langauge can help us focus closely and imagi- 
natively on the most common things of life. 
The poems are demonstrations of using writ- 
ten language to see the world more clearly. 
"The Red Wheelbarrow'' ( 1 966, p. 2 1 ) not 
only makes us see the wheelbarrow but also 
requires us to consider its significance in the 
world. 

so much depends 
upon 

a red wheel 
barrow 

glazed with rain 
water 

beside the white 
chickens. 

(From Collected Earlier Poems. 01938 h\ 
William Carlos Williams. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of New Directions Publishing Corporation.) 
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This kind of object poem lends itself to the 
exploration and composition of object poems 
written in class. Language experience strate- 
gies modified for adults can be used quite 
effectively with this sort of poem (Rigg & 
Taylor, 1979). 

Finally, poems like "The Thing" ( 1966, p. 
50) are appropriate for the kind of language 
play that we think is necessary for all begin- 
ning readers and writers, whatever their age. 

Each time it rings 
I think it is for 
me but it is 
not for me nor for 

am one it mereh 
rings and we 
ser\e it bitterly 
together, the) and I 

(From Collected Earlier Poems. 01938 by 
William Carlos Williams. Reprinted h\ permis- 
sion of New Directions Publishing Corporation.) 

This kind of language play — using language 
for riddles, jokes, interesting juxtapositions, 
paradoxes, pleasing sound arrangements, and 
so forth — not only helps the beginning read- 
ers and writers feel at home with the lan- 
gauge in its written form, but also helps them 
to better inderstand its almost infinite possi- 
bilities. 

La n^ston Hughes 

Langston Hughes was a prolific author and 
an articulate, impassioned spokesperson for 
black people. However, his poetry, stories, 
plays, and essays, whether they are written in 
black English vernacular or in standard 
English, have a universal character that make 
them meaningful and memorable to both 
black and white, to young and old. 

We believe that Hughes* earlv poetry, 
especially the collection The Dream Keeper 
and Other Poems ( 1959), can be used effec- 
tively with most adults to help them appreci- 



ate the beauty of his poetry and his skillful 
use of language. Moreover, Hughes' poetry 
often inspires exploration and discussion of 
themes that are important to all of us, such as 
love, friendship, and ethnic pride. An exam- 
ple is "Poem" ( 1959, p. 12), one that we like 
and have used successfully with adults: 

1 loved my friend. 

He went away from me. 

There's nothing more to sa\. 

The poem ends. 

Soft as it began — 

I loved my friend. 

(From The Dteani Keeper unci Other Poems by 
Langston Hughes. ©1932 by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Inc.; renewed I960 by Langston Hughes. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

The simple, declarative nature of this 
poem, the repetition of the line "I love my 
friend" and the almost haunting, largely 
unexplainable pathos that it evokes in most 
readers all serve to make this a poem that can 
be used over and over again with adult stu- 
dents. As one of ours remarked, "Yeah, that's 
just the way it is. That's what happened to me 
and one of my friends." 

"Dreams" ( 1959, p. 7) appears in numer- 
ous anthologies and can be found in some 
basal readers, but we think that it is most 
appropriate for adults who have lost dreams. 

Hold fast to dreams 

For if dreams die 

Life is a broken -winged bird 

That cannot fly. 

Hold fast to dreams 

For when dreams go 

Life is a barren field 

Frozen w ith snow. 

(From The D'eam Keeper and Other p oem.\ b\ 
Langston Hughes. ©1932 by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Inc.: rene ved I960 h\ Langston Hughes. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 



The images are sharp: Life is a broken- 
winged bird; life is a barren, frozen field. 
The two ballad stanzas state the same cause- 
effect relationship, so that the repetition of 
structure and phrases contributes to its effec- 
tiveness and predictability. This poem leads 
into class writing, both individual and group 
collaborative poems. 

Hughes is widely known for his prose sto- 
ries and his narrative poetry, often written in 
black English vernacular. His use of this 
dialect shows how important to Hughes is 
each individual (because he lets each individ- 
ual speak with his or her own voice) and the 
individual's life, stories, hopes, and dreams. 
"Aunt Sue's Stories" ( 1959, p. 65) begins: 

Auni Sue has a head full of stories. 
Aunt Sue has a whole heart full of stories. 
Summer nights on the front porch 
Aunt Sue cuddles a hi own -faced child to 

her bosom 
And tcils him stories.... 

(From Selected Poems by Langston Hughes. 
OI926 by Alfred A. Knopf. Inc.: renewed 1 954 
by Langston Hughes. Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher.) 

Aunt Sue goes on to tell stories of slavery 
and stories vv right out of her own life." 

All of us have stories that come right out 
of our own lives. Most of us never get those 
stones, those lives, on paper and something 
important in the world is lost. Adults with a 
history of failure in school and with reading 
and writing almost certainly have not even 
begun to put their stories, their lives, on 
paper. We believe that poetry like "Aunt 
Sue's Stories" can get adults to talk, write, 
and read about their own lives. The oral histo- 
ry and interview techniques demonstrated in 
The Foxfire Hook (Wigginton, 1972) and dis- 
cussed by Rigg (1985) offer the means to get 
these stories down on paper. 



Techniques lor I sing Poetry 

We have referred throughout this article to 
poetry writing and have mentioned a few 
techniques: language experience, oral history, 
group collaboration. Because we focus on the 
work of four American poets and how that 
work is appropriate for adults who are begin- 
ning to see themselves as literate people, we 
will not go into specifics of writing instruc- 
tion in the literacy setting (see Kazemek, 
1984, for suggestions). Three techniques that 
help adult literacy students read poetry are 
reading aloud, rereading, and discussing. 

Reading aloud If you introduce a poem to 
your students by reading it aloud yourself, 
you are doing three things. 

1 . You are giving the poetry some of its life 
that is often hidden when the poem lies flat 
on its page. 

2. You are making it easy for your students 
to read the poem when they see the printed 
copy. 

3. You are spinning a thread between your- 
self and your students, making a bond. Item 
three is as important as one and two. 

We talked earlier about how poetry can 
help us know ourselves, but it can also help 
us know each other. When we read "homage 
to my hips" to our students, we let our enjoy- 
ment show; when we read Hughes's "Poem" 
we give it the thoughtful silence afterwards 
that it deserves. Our students see and hear by 
the way we read them aloud that the poems 
speak to us, and that we delight in sharing 
with our students something that we feel is 
terribly important and something that we 
love. 

Rereading, We read the poem again, this 
time while our students have copies in front 
of them. Why again? Most poetry is tightly 
packed expression; unlike reading a newspa- 
per report, we don't get the best of a poem by 
skimming and scanning. We don't mean that 



our students plod through line by line. That 
destroys both the poem and any interest in it 
that we or our students had. 

But rereading a poem that we enjoy two or 
three times gives us and our students more 
than one chance for the poem to live for all of 
us. It's a little like making a friend: If you 
give a poem the sort of glance that you give 
strangers on the street, the poem will stay a 
stranger, and you won't even remember its 
face. Rereading also makes the poem more 
readable for the adults who are just beginning 
to see themselves as literate people. 

Discussion is the third technique we use 
constantly. After rereading, we often invite 
comments. We don't try to tell our students 
what any poem means, since it will mean 
something different to each person. We have 
had quite interesting discussions about the 
poems we've brought to our students that 
were as intense and intellectually stimulating 
as any we've sat through in graduate English 
literature seminars. These discussions came 
about through our listening to the students' 
comments and directing their questions to 
each other and the group as whole, rather than 
trying to answer those questions ourselves, 

More Readable and More Fun 

The work of Sandburg, Clifton, Williams, 
and Hughes contains many poems that we 
believe can be used with adults at all levels of 
literacy development. (See the accompanying 
list of other collections by these four poets.) 

There is a common assumption that poetry 
is only for those who have already demon- 
strated their literacy competency in some 
way: we believe that this is a misconception. 
We have used the poems we've mentioned 
here and many, many others with adults who 
swore they could not read a single word. 

The result of our experience is that we 
strongly believe that this soil of poetry is not 



Good Collections of Poetry for Adult 
Literacy Students 

Clifton, Lucille. ( 1972). Good news about the 
earth. New York: Random House. 

Clifton, Lucille. ( 1980). tw o-headed woman. 
Amherst, MA: University of Massachusetts 
Press. 

Hughes, Langston. (1959). The dream keeper 
and other poems. New York; Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Sandburg, Carl. (1958). Early moon. New York: 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
Sandburg, Carl. (I960). Harvest poems 1910- 

1960. New York: Harcourt Brace. 
Williams. William Carlos. (1966). The William 

Carlos Williams reader, edited by M.L. 

Rosenthal. New York: New Directions. 
Williams, William Carlos. (1962). Pictures from 

Brueghel and other poems. New York: New 

Directions. 



only readable by adult beginning students of 
reading and writing, but is more readable than 
many of the commercial materials available. 
And it's much more fun. 
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In a recent review of new books on litera- 
cy, Patricia Bizzell (1991) writes that 
many faculty in American universil 
English departments are currently "talk- 
ing about literacy because we are having a 
collective identity crisis about being English 
teachers" (p. 316). Faced in recent years with 
a series of budget cuts and a wide range of 
attacks from within (Bk, )m. 1987; Kimball, 
1990) and without (Bennett, 1984: Cheney, 
1990). many English departments have found 
themselves explaining their missions in terms 



that are increasingly sensitive to the interests 
of the public at large. In the words of Gerald 
Graff ( 1992), the leading historian of the pro- 
fession, the departments are clearly feeling 
"an obligation to do better than we have in 
clarifying the implications of our work to stu- 
dents and other lay audiences" (p. 356). 

In the Dayton (Ohio) Literacy Project, we 
have been developing strategies to fulfill this 
obligation by applying the resources of the 
University of Dayton, especially the various 
skills of faculty and students in the Depart- 
ment of English, to improve literacy in the 
local community. At the same time, and even 
more fundamentally, we have tried to demon- 
strate that the most traditional of English 
departments can redefine itself, and restruc- 
ture its curriculum, in terms of community 
needs. In the process, we have learned that 
even those skills that are usually assumed to 
be especially esoteric — like the reading and 
teaching of "great poetry" — can, in fact, be 
used to address the most urgent literacy 
issues. 

Our program began in the fall of 1992. 
with the aid of a University of Dayton Urban 
Fellowship received by Brian Conniff and 
Betty Youngkin for the purpose of integrating 
direct literacy work with more conventional 
eoursework. During one meeting each week, 
lasting 2 hours and 45 minutes. University of 
Dayton undergraduates act as literacy men- 
tors for women who are enrolled in Adult 
Basic Education (abh) classes in the city of 
Dayton and receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 

All of the participants — ark women, 
undergraduates, and faculty — take part in a 
variety of activities involving the reading and 
writing of different literary genres, including 
poetry, short stories, horror stories, autobiog- 
raphy, children's literature, and group stories. 
The activities are designed to introduce the 
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abe women to a great variety of literary gen- 
res, so they can begin to reconceive literacy 
in the broadest possible terms, and to provide 
them with frequent opportunities to expand 
their own writing skills. At some point in 
each exercise, the undergraduates provide 
individual tutoring. 

At a separate session each week, the under- 
graduates and faculty meet to discuss the 
week's literacy work, as well as assigned 
readings on literacy and related issues. Our 
first semester's assignments included Lives 
on the Boundary by Mike Rose (1989). Illit- 
erate America by Jonathan Kozol (1985). Or- 
al ity and Literacy by Walter Ong ( 1991 ). and 
Women s Ways of Knowing by Mary Belenky 
and her associates (1986). The class discus- 
sions are wide ranging but always attempt to 
relate academic readings to the students' 
direct work as literacy mentors. In addition, 
undergraduates and faculty collaborate on 
research projects directly relevant to the 
ongoing literacy work. 

The overall goals of the program are to 
build the abe women's self-esteem, especial- 
ly with regard to reading and writing: to help 
them develop strategies for coping with real- 
life literacy problems like taking the General 
Equivalency Diploma (gi-:d) exam and pass- 
ing a driver's test: and to introduce them to 
the world of literature. 

Eleanor 

One ABE- student who demonstrated a sig- 
nificant level of improvement in her writing 
skills over the initial 12-week period of our 
literacy program was Eleanor Simpson (not 
her real name). After interviewing Eleanor 
and reading the life story she wrote during the 
second week of our program, we were able to 
assemble a brief biography that provides a 
sense of the difficulties and motivations that 
brought her to us. 



Eleanor was born on March 25, 1941. in 
Natasulga. Alabama to a sharecropper. 
Robert, and his wife. Addie. She was the 
sixth of seven children in a poor but loving 
family, and she was usually the one who kept 
the peace between her siblings. One of her 
older sisters taught her how to read and write. 

When Eleanor was 16. her parents separat- 
ed, and she went to live with her mother. 
Before long, however, her mother had prob- 
lems making ends meet and sent her to live 
with her older sister in Dayton. Ohio. It was 
at this time that Eleanor stopped going to 
school in order to watch her sister's babies 
while her sister was working. 

By 1959. at age 18. Eleanor was married, 
working, and raising a son of her own. In 
i 964. her marriage ended in divorce, and >he 
retained custody of her son. She was laid off 
in 1982 and has been dependent on welfare 
ever since. 

Today. Eleanor is a single mother with a 
second child, a 14-year-old daughter, living at 
home. She is active in her church and is final- 
ly getting a chance to continue her education. 
She has high goals for the future: She would 
like to marry again, raise a family, earn her 
GJ;D. go to college, and get a job that will 
allow her to support herself and her daughter. 

In Eleanor's first written exercise, a life 
story composed during the first 2 weeks of 
our program, her writing was full of organiza- 
tional and grammatical problems. She demon- 
strated little ability to organize her writing in 
any way other than chronological sequence, 
and even within this basic narrative frame- 
work, she seemed to have no clear sense of 
developing conflict or resolution. Her para- 
graphs typically consisted of two or three 
sentences, with little command of the sen- 
tence as a unit of thought: 

I got married and got a job at 19 \ears of age 
had a bain bo\ name James. 1 stu\cd married 
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for 5 years got a divorce and I've been single 
since 1^64. In I97K I got Pregnant with my 
daughter. m\ son 21 year older than she is. 
I got laid off from work that when I got 
welfare and still there but 1 know some da> I 
will a job to be self sufficient. 

Her difficulties distinguishing compound 
words — laidoff and some day — suggested 
that she was composing from remembered 
speech rather than reading. When the separa- 
tion of words could not be determined by 
sound— that is, when two words had been 
hoard together so often that they seemed to be 
one — she would write them as one. A single 
word that was likely to be spoken more slow- 
ly, or with some separation for emphasis, 
would probably be written as two. 

Even though our prewriting exercises — 
constructing collages from magazine clip- 
pings — invited each ABE student to envision 
his or her life "as it is now" and "as you see it 
in the future/' Eleanor's narrative focused 
exclusively on her past. When her story reach- 
ed the present, it came to an abrupt end. 
though not without a closing declaration of 
faitl in her eventual triumph: "I know one 
day I will have victory in the things I want 
out of Life a family a home, a car and Love 
this is my Life." 

Regardless of all its departures from stan- 
dard written English, Eleanor's story was in 
other respects highly sophisticated. Through- 
out, it involved a high degree of moral reflec- 
tion. Early on, she told how as a child she 
was the peacemaker in a troubled family, and 
near the end she explained that she views her 
religious faith as a call to share the one thing 
she always has. "not a lot of money but my- 
self." At times, Eleanor also demonstrated a 
striking ability to control the tone of her writ- 
ing with wit: "My marriage didnt go very 
well but the next time 1 net married I will 



know how to treat a husband they do not 
come with instructions." 

Despite all her writing's surface errors, and 
no matter how difficult the events she de- 
scribed might seem to have been, her life story 
never lapsed into remorse or resignation. In 
this sense, she was able to exert a high degree 
of control over her story: her problem as a 
writer was that this control was not often 
exerted at the level of conventional grammar 
or academic rhetoric. 

Working with Poetr> 

The actual complexity of Eleanor's lan- 
guage became more apparent — and her abili- 
ty to use her writing as an instrument of 
reflection reached a new stage — the first time 
we worked with poetry. During the fifth week 
of our program, we read aloud Wallace 
Stevens's "Thirteen Ways of Looking at a 
Blackbird" and examined a few of the ways 
in which Stevens suggests it is possible to 
look at a blackbird: as "the only moving 
thing" amidst "twenty snowy mountains," as 
a metaphor for a state of mind, as the moving 
edge of "one of many circles," as the source 
of musical ^inflections" and "innuendoes." 
and so on (Stevens, 1982, pp. 92-94). 

Next, we exercised our own abilities to 
view an object from many perspectives. We 
placed an abstract metal sculpture — a collec- 
tion of mostly triangular shapes, bent in many 
directions and playfully painted — in the mid- 
dle of the room. Orally, we practiced "ways 
of looking at a work of art." The ABE students 
were immediately engaged: They saw the 
sculpture as a group of whales diving into the 
ocean, a tropical island with palm trees, a 
tidal wave, a pile of junk from the city streets. 

Finally, each of us wrote an imitation of 
Stevens's poem, using the method for teach- 
ing "great poetry" to children described by 
Kenneth Koch in Rose. Where Did You Get 
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That Red? (1974). We began with a "poetry 
idea/' the kind of suggestion Koch used to 
encourage his students to write "poems of 
their own in some way like the poems they 
were studying" (pp. 3-4). For 'Thirteen 
Ways," we took our poetry idea directly from 
Koch's book: "Write a poem in which you 
look al the same thing in a number of differ- 
ent ways" (p. 1 16). We placed no limit en the 
choice of subjects; we merely provided as a 
starting point a fill-in-the-blanks formula: 

" Ways of Looking at a 

Eleanor entitled her first draft "5 Ways of 
looking at a Piece of Art." She finished only 
the first two ways: 

1 ) On the edge of the water front I saw two 
whale tails one small a one large 

2) I saw the spinning top on the other side 
The "whale tails." like the "Piece of Art" 

in her title, were taken directly from the class 
discussion. Below this initial sketch, she 
made a brief try at a third way — "I was in 
3" — which she then crossed out. Next, she 
tried revising her first way, apparently for 
more poetic phrasing: "On the water front 
looking into the water/ I saw two whale." 
Before long, however, she blackened out both 
the beginning and the end of her title, "5 
Ways" and "Piece of Art." In effect, she man- 
aged to revise her way back to the start: All 
she had left was "of looking at." 

Then Eleanor turned to a new page to 
begin a new poem. This time, all she man- 
aged was a title: "4 ways of looking a life." 
Again, she turned the page. 

On her third try, Eleanor finally arrived at 
the topic that woui i result in a complete 
poem: 

"Three ways of looking at the Autumn/' 

The moon is Orange and bright. 
I wonder where you are tonight, 
that's how I feel under the harvest moon. 

The flower shows its last 



scene. Al! color has unfolded and 
its time to go and rest. We 
all need a rest from our labor. 

The trees are so different in the 
fall, the wind blowing leaves 
on the ground. Oh what 
Beautiful colors all around. 

Her finished poem shows remarkably little 
evidence of revision, only a couple of correc- 
tions of subject and verb agreement and a 
correction of or to our in the middle stanza — 
and these minor changes were the only stages 
in her composition in which she seems to 
have received any help from the college stu- 
dents. The first and third stanzas were written 
in a single draft, with no revision. 

The various poetic techniques — rhyme, 
stanza, repetition, parallel construction, excla- 
mation — had no sources in "Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Blackbird" or in our group dis- 
cussion. They were Eleanor's own attempts to 
make her writing "poetic/' Most impressive, 
perhaps, was her use of stanzas to move from 
the first person singular, focusing on personal 
longing: to the first person plural, suggesting 
an identification with the flower and a univer- 
sal need for rest; and finally to the apparent 
third person speaker of the last stanza, helping 
to create a sense of losing the self, and the 
burdens of labor, in the beauty of nature. 

In a more conventional basic education 
setting, this shifting focus might be viewed — 
and, if it were written in prose, it certainly 
would be viewed — as grammatical inconsis- 
tency, or as a lack of coheience. But within 
the stanzaic structure of Eleanor's poem, it is 
clearly something more important. More than 
anything else, the achievement of a universal 
voice, "we all need a rest from our labor," is 
the beginning of an attempt, on the one hand, 
to remove herself from the tyranny of the 
past — the past she never really escaped in her 
life story — and, on the other hand, to see her 



struggles as ' cry much like those of every- 
body else. 

All of 1 8 Are Writers 

Eleanor's variation on a "great" poem, like 
so much of our work with abf women, has 
confirmed many of our hopes for our pro- 
gram. At no time was this confirmation more 
clear than in the third week of our program, 
when Toni Cade Bambara came to the univer- 
sity as guest writer for our Scholars prvjgratn. 
The week before her arrival we read and dis- 
cussed the short story "My Man Bovanne" 
from her early collection Gorilla. My Love 
( 1981 ). Then, we arranged for Bambara to 
visit our literacy project in the spare hour 
between the arrival of her plane and her 
scheduled dinner. 

For their writing assignment that week, 
with the help of the college students, the abi; 
women had prepared a list of questions to ask 
the "real live author" when she arrived. 
Eleanor's questions were typical. Mostly, 
they focused on the process of becoming a 
writer: How old were you when you started 
writing? How much of you is in your stories? 
Who has inspired you to put your experiences 
into writing? 

When she arrived. Bambara told our group 
about the first "real writers" she had met as a 
child in Harlem: her neighbor Langston 
Hughes, who would sit in the children's sec- 
tion at the public library and talk with the 
local kids, and Gwendolyn Brooks, who 
came one day to read at the ymca. Then she 
told us that we, too. all of us, are writers: in 
our spare moments, at least, we all compose 
stories of people we see riding the bus. doing 
laundry, walking down the street. 

Eleanor never did ask her questions, 
though several of the other \bh students 
asked similar ones. But the next week, when 
one of our assignments was to write a letter to 
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Toni Cade Bambara herself. Eleanor's was 
particularly revealing. She thanked Bambara 
for coming, added that she had told her chil- 
dren about the visit, and mentioned that the 
questions asked by the students "didn't seem 
to come out just right. " 

But far more importantly, she wrote. "We 
didn't know we were writers until you told us 
(smile)." 

Perhaps that is the best explanation for 
how poetry has worked in our literacy pro- 
gram — and how it should be able to work in 
many others, abe instructors and other litera- 
cy volunteers should not give in to the tradi- 
tional belief, held most of all in the university, 
that poetry is a particularly elevated literary 
genre, above and beyond the comprehension 
of abe students. Eleanor's poem demon- 
strates that poetry can enhance the reading 
and writing skills of lower level readers, at 
the same time that it helps them develop the 
confidence with language necessary to 
become better readers and writers. 

Poetry can provide a rare opportunity for a 
student like Eleanor to act like a writer. When 
she wrote a poem of her own, she put in 
rhymes and stanzas, not because they were in 
the model we provided, and not because she 
was instructed to do so, but because that is 
how she imagined a poet is supposed to work. 
And so she assumed a control over her lan- 
guage that could no longer be considered 
remedial. At least for a while, she allowed 
herself to be a poet. 
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4 4^ B vvoman usec * hairlong pro- 
■ tcin vitamin lotion. She used 
B because she think her hair it is 
-A- grow in just one week. For me 
it is falsehood so miny people buy this prod- 
ucts theirs are think this produts it is good in 
my opion it not good." 

As she critiqued a nationally distributed ad 
for a lotion that claims to give "lovelier, 
longer, fuller hair in just one week," Maria 
(proper names of all students have been 
changed), who aspires to beauty-shop owner- 
ship, was changing her outlook on how she 
should advertise some day. She looked criti- 
cally at the content of an ad that called for 
US$6.95 to make a wish come true and began 
to identify a kind of victimization with which 
she wanted no future association. 

By analyzing an ad she had selected, arm - 
ing at her own conclusions, and expressing 
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them in her own words, Maria was gaining 
power through literacy that would not have 
been possible by means of a traditional, 
teacher-centered writing assignment. She was 
engaged in a series of exercises that employ 
the learner as critic. 

Because the media tend to repeat conven- 
tional ideology (Brookfield, 1986) rather than 
raise questions about it. and because commer- 
cial promotions are designed more to con- 
vince than to inform, consumers like Maria 
need to learn how to ask their own questions. 
They must be given the power to analyze the 
information that influences each day they live 
in a literate society. Indeed, consumer educa- 
tion must be part of education for all citizens. 

Maria was a student in my night class of 
multilingual multicultural teens and adults, 
all at diffe. «t levels in learning English. 
There was a t » official set of civics books as- 
signed for use in class only, but it was being 
used by another teacher in another building. 
The students were free to buy their own 
copies but the shipment had not yet arrived at 
the bookstore. That left an expensive, skills- 
based English grammar workbook, owned by 
only a few students, as the sole possible class 
text. 

Analysis of television programming 
seemed like a good way to promote critical 
thinking, so I signed up for the school's 
media services. Then 1 found that video 
equipment in operating order was not even 
available to instructors. The time-consuming 
process of trying to make poorly maintained 
machines run and tapes turn was frustrating 
for students and teacher. 

In a desperate attempt at giving my stu- 
dents something to analyze, and as a way of 
awakening consumer advocacy, I began to 
introduce newspapers and junk mail promo- 
tions in class. 



Rationale for Implementing the 
Program 

The lack of teaching materials available to 
me led most directly to my decision to use 
ads and promotions to teach my students. But 
it seemed to me that in this case necessity 
generated an effective teaching device. 
Through the use of junk mail, I was able to 
instruct my students not only in English but 
also in the basics of consumer advocacy and 
American civics. 

Upon reflection. I realized that teaching 
consumer advocacy fit in well with current 
thought on learning theory. 

1. It addresses the affective domain by giv- 
ing credit to the learner for all she or he 
brings to the fore. 

2. It employs background information in 
the grounding of a new literacy activity. 

3. It starts at the level of the learner, allow- 
ing for the assimilation of new information 
(Krashen, 1985a). 

4. It is relevant and useful in content 
(Eskey, 1986; Krashen, 1988; Smith, 1986a 
& 1986b). 

5. It gives meaningful, useful thinking 
strategies that will outlast any formal class 
(Eskey & Grabe. 1988; Freire, 1984). 

6. It encourages the risk-taking that is 
essential to cognitive development (Good- 
man, 1986; Harste, Woodward, & Burke. 
1984: Rosow. 1988 & 1989). 

7. It allows learners to structure responses 
and to use words that express what is impor- 
tant to them. That's empowerment! 

Teaching Consumer Literacy 

My change of attitude from needy to 
endowed caused an undeniable change of 
luck. Free teaching aids suddenly began to 
arrive from all over the country. Among other 
things. 1 received a mailer telling me that I'd 
won a car and another terrific prize (though 



the fine print stated "one gift per vehicle"). 
All I had to do, according to the congratulato- 
ry letter, was go to a villa resort (3 hours from 
my home), hear a 90-minute sales pitch, take 
a tour of the resort with an authorized repre- 
sentative, "meet the conditions of eligibility 
listed on the enclosed,'* and then turn in my 
lucky number. 

I called to verify that Vd won and recorded 
the conversation for my students to hear that 
night. I photocopied material, enlarging the 
fine print I'd discovered on a very small piece 
of paper that was tossed in the envelope. 

It took a number of replays of the tape for 
my students to understand how, through 
carefully worded dialogue and skillfully 
mumbled phrases. I had not only been led to 
think Fd won the car but also US$5,000. 
Together we read and scrutinized the letter. 
Several times I was asked if it was real, if I 
really had won the car, if I might not lose my 
chance by telling what happened. Clearly, 
there was some doubt about my ability to 
read English! Through this process, I was 
able to introduce to the class the notion of 
consumer advocacy. 

We discussed the natural trust many people 
put in a celebrity or other, familiar person. We 
sidetracked into why incumbents win elec- 
tions, regardless of record. We talked about 
consumer fraud, mail fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, rights, freedoms, and honesty. We looked 
up the words free, w inner, eligibility, and null 
and void. We talked about what a time-share 
"investment" really means. (Time share w«s 
what was really being promoted in the mail- 
ing 1 received.) 

Though math was not in my curriculum, 
we worked out the cost per week for a "niini- 
maP investment. And, usiiiy the enlarged 
copies of the fine print, we were able to 
examine the odds of w inning anything desir- 
able. (The odds on the car were 1 in KX).(KK).) 



Should I write my congressman, the Better 
Business Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce, 
or the police? I was prepared to follow the 
advice of my students. 

The purpose was not to get even with the 
resort for wasting my time; it was to give my 
students an inside view of active, critical, 
empowered citizenship. They were not ready 
for action. They told me to throw the trash in 
the trashcan. 

This exercise proved to be the start of an 
incubation period. A week later the class was 
given a variety of TV guides and grocery store 
tabloids from which to select and cut out ads 
to critique. The object was to empower — and 
at the same time to gain the language and 
skills that come from reading interesting 
materials. 

This was no trick. Mahon ( 1986) suggests 
explaining theory to learners. At least once a 
week 1 explained the graphs in a Krashen 
study or discussed a Frank Smith quote. And 
my students were reminded regularly that 
high interest reading leads to painless learn- 
ing of vocabulary, spelling, and punctuation 
(Krashen, 1985b). 

Critiques and Changing Attitudes 

As critic, the learner engages in a deliber- 
ate process of questioning text — not idly ask- 
ing "What does it want me to think?" but 
rather "What do I think about it?'* and "What 
is missing here?" This can provoke a shift of 
attitude and prompt action. (For discussions 
of literacy and power, see, for instance, 
Kozol, 1985; Luke, 1986: McLeod, 1986: 
Rist, 1970; and Rosow. 1989). 

F.llie, a farm worker, selected a quarter- 
page ad, most of which was filled with a 
close-up photograph of a slim, trim, barely 
clad female rear end that ostensibly promoted 
a cellulite-reducing cream. "lt\ a fraud and 
lie," she reported. She knew someone who 
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had spent hundreds of dollars on the US$10 a 
jar product. 

The notion that consumers should actively 
respond to being cheated had sent her beyond 
the dictionary and into the thesaurus. I was 
unable to collect that assignment from her 
because she was still expressing her opinion 
when it was time to leave. Tired though she 
was every evening, she wanted to take this 
home for further work. 

Lee, a meat cutter who hates his work, 
selected an ad for a psychic astrologer who 
promised to assist people with "money- 
health-love** problems. "I think this kind of 
ad: it is the last way to solve these problems 
and the most wrong way by telephone." 

Weeks later he gave a more elaborate cri- 
tique of a product: "I found something wrong 
for the consumer in this add if someone buys 
the cassette player. They warranty the money 
back in 15 days if no satisfied bat is it not the 
thru because we recibe back only a credit/' 

Miguel, a teenager with a troubled past of 
military activity, is eager lo be part of a coun- 
try in which the government does something 
to safeguard its citizenry. Of an ad that 
promised riches from the California lottery 
for just US$9.95 he wrote, "This add talk 
about how can be rich sending name, birth- 
date, and $9.95. Here in California there are 
many ads of that way like it mislead. The 
government of U.S. should take all mislead 
ads to not involved the citizen because no is 
right." 

Another teenager. Joseph, was always the 
first to want to know more about court cases 
and legal definitions. Of an ad for an as- 
trologer who takes payment via credit cards, 
Joseph wrote, "M\ opinion in this ad is: this 
people arc trainig to get victim and mislead 
them/* 

George, a mmersiu -trained artist, eagerly 
awaits the photocopies of language acquisi- 



tion articles I bring in for him each week. 
Though he believes the translation he does of 
them is teaching him English, I'm hoping the 
theoretical messages will begin to impress 
him. I believe that understanding the theory 
behind schoolwork encourages the student to 
take an active part in the learning process. 
This is not underhanded — I told him what my 
motivation was. 

Of a lottery 7 ad, he w rote, "When I read this 
anounces ofert this information I thing is 
posible what existing person credulity and 
superstition yet. I'm sceptic. I thing is imposi- 
ble get money and happened playing lotto 
and other sistem aparently easy. Only work- 
ing and learning we are happy/ 1 

Though these students are still struggling 
to learn English, they are not without the cog- 
nitive potential for analyzing text. What 
worked for them was finding authentic text — 
material that was familiar to them and held 
their interest. (No two students worked on the 
same ad.) Fortified with a notion of what cri- 
tiquing was about and free to write as much 
or as little as was needed to express their 
opinions, they surprised themselves with their 
work. 

\ Different Kxercise 

Even though most of these adult students 
were usually very tired by the time they got to 
class, each was encouraged to identify a prod- 
uct or service she or he might try to sell some 
time in the future. The task was to write pro- 
motional materials that were both honest and 
productive. Those who were comfortable 
attempting full sentences were free to elabo- 
rate: those who wanted to fall back on simple 
phrases or single words could also complete 
ads. As always, they were free to refer to ear- 
lier lessons, ads, the dictionary, thesaurus, or 
an\ other reference source they could find. 
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Though these ads documented linguistic 
advancement, most of them lacked polish; 
they were dreadfully honest and flat. Still, 
these students were advancing on multiple 
fronts simultaneously. They were reading in 
English, interpreting not only the language 
but legal and ethical implications in ways they 
had never done before, and they were writing 
about new ideas, using new vocabulary. 

Part of the moral here is that education 
takes time: when things don't develop on 
schedule, they may need more time (Krashen, 
1982). And that applies to nearly every stu- 
dent nearly every term. Only by an occasional 
fluke do arbitrary timeframes fit individual 
learners. 

Fortunately, in many adult education class- 
es, the disempowering process of grading the 
students' products has been discarded. 
Obviously, grading products of the cognitive 
process teaches nothing, discourages risk-tak- 
ing, and insults both the learner and the educa- 
tional process. People want to learn as much 
as they can; no external motivators are neces- 
sary or even beneficial. Judging from the level 
of interest and the peer support that was dev el- 
oping for even the least vocal students in the 
class. I believe that 2 more weeks of analysis 
of good ads could have fostered a verbally and 
ethically strong corps of entrepreneurs. 

As it was, the thinking had moved from 
buyer to seller, from passive to opinioned. 
The students now understood that they had 
unique and valuable perspectives on the 
world and began to view themselves as 
bringcrs of change, personally, and publicly. 

Mm pottering Mliludes Outside the 
Classroom 

I eventually had to fall back on the cheap- 
est of texts; newsprint. When my students 
saw that I expected them to behave as think- 
ing, literate adults who had important ideas to 



document, they participated actively. Text 
analysis provided an avenue for ongoing self- 
teaching that could be done long after the 
teacher and the school were out of the picture. 

When one man. who was often absent 
because of his work and had to return to 
Mexico before the end of the term, came to 
say goodbyi , he wanted me to know that he 
had begun to spend 10 minutes of his lunch 
each day reading the paper. Remembering 
that I regularly asked for input on what was 
working in class and what wasn't, he wanted 
me to be sure to keep reminding students to 
read 10 minutes a day. "It's good," he told 
me. "It's help me a lot. It's some mislead, but 
I thing it's good." 

Empowerment Doesn't Just Happen 

Empowering attitudes must be discovered 
and rediscovered. I'm not trying to peddle 
these particular activities; they were right, at 
this time, for these learners. It is up to each 
teacher to determine anew what will work in 
each situation, to the maximum benefit for 
each class. 

Asking the question "Why am I using this 
particular lesson?" can help stave off inappro- 
priate, restrictive programming. I had begun 
this term intending to use TV analysis as a 
method of instruction. I had to meet anew the 
truisms that again seem so clear; Much of 
what we do as educators is designed to fit 
stereotypical formats, rigid timeframes, fa- 
miliar assignments, and limited, disempower- 
ing expectations. It took the serious notion of 
authentic text application to make me see a 
new lc\el of potential in my students. 

Of course, the experiment could have 
failed, it was risky to move away from safe, 
controllable, rote drills and contrived pattern 
practice into exercises in applied citizenship. 
But, viewing the classroom as an experimen- 
tal station — a safe haven where people can 
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think things through without getting hurt and 
can express opinions freely — fosters confi- 
dence in both teacher and student. 

In the protected environment of the class- 
room, we can take risks in teaching that allow 
our students the latitude to take risks in think- 
ing. When we share our own reasons and re- 
servations, we allow our students to see that 
the solutions to problems are always tentative 
and that we must work cooperatively to suc- 
ceed. The learner who assumed the job of 
critic also assumed the position of authority. 
We thereby give our students the power to 
develop independently by resisting the urge 
to control how much, how fast, and in what 
direction that development will go. Power is 
having the strength and ability to design 
questions from conventional givens and the 
courage to let the answers change over time. 

Only educators who have power can give 
power. Those who are able to take risks and 
to challenge the obvious must define and 
redefine the line between caregiver and liber- 
ator. For those who are up to it. for those who 
discover how to give power away, there is a 
limitless supply. There is enough power for 
every student every day. 

Postscript 

Over the holidays. I was invited to the 
home of one of my students. When 1 arrived, 
a vacuum salesman was ending what must 
have been a very long pitch. A tower of mer- 
chandise was piled in the livingroom. Then 
my hostess was offered her choice of five 
sealed envelopes. Hers contained a coupon 
for an overnight bus tour to Las Vegas. In 
complicated language the line print said par- 
ticipants had to restrict their holiday to the 
casinos assigned by the tour company. 

After the salesman left, she explained to 
me "Is mislead. He \a\ no sell nothing.. .he 
say no time. ..he mislead." After an extensive 
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hard-sell demonstration that had taken place 
under the guise of winning a surprise trip, she 
had not bought the USS 1,500 vacuum clean- 
er — and I don't think she plans to be on the 
bus tour to Las Vegas either. 
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Whole language proponents 
argue that students with mini- 
mal literacy skills should be 
reading whole selections of 
well written literature, not "bits and pieces" 
(Goodman. l e )X(S). Howe\er, most reading 



materials published for adult basic education 
(ABE) students are bits and pieces selected to 
teach specific reading skills such as finding 
the main idea, recognizing details, and under- 
standing inference, abe teachers who want 
their students to read whole books of fiction 
have a problem — not much is published for 
the mature adult reading at third-, fourth-, 
and fifth-grade levels. So what are abe teach- 
ers to do? 

Benefits of Reading Good Fiction 

Of course some may ask, "Why should 
abe students read fiction — good, bad, or 
indifferent? How will reading Charles 
Dickens's Great Expectations, for example, 
help students read medicine bottle labels, job 
training manuals, and tax forms?" 

One answer to this legitimate question is to 
look at the reasons why adults enroll in abe 
classes. In 325 face-to-face interviews with 
randomly selected abe students across Iowa, 
Beder and Valentine (1990) identified 10 rea- 
sons why U.S. adults participate in federal 
adult basic education programs. The four fac- 
tors ranked most highly were ( 1 ) educational 
advancement ri want to prove to myself that 
1 can finish school"), (2) self-improvement ("I 
want to feel better about myself," "be more 
intelligent"), (3) literacy development (read- 
ing, writing, and speaking skills), and (4) 
community and church involvement ("1 want 
to be able to read the Bible better"). 

The seventh ranked factor was diversion. 
which was rated most highly by older stu- 
dents. In Beder and Valentine's view "this 
factor.. .suggests that some learners participate 
in ABE, not for its instrumental value, but 
because it represents a constructive way to 
spend one's time." 

The implications of this study are that \M 
students have much broader educational 
goals than day-to-day survival or job readi- 
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ness. Reading literature can benefit students 
who have diverse goals. It is essential for 
those who choose to finish school by passing 
the General Equivalency Diploma (GED) tests 
(indeed, one of the five subtests of the GED is 
called Interpreting Literature and the Arts). 
Reading literature also can help students feel 
better about themselves. Additionally, it de- 
velops their reading and writing skills, 
improves their ability to read the Bible, and 
most assuredly it provides diversion. 

Most important, reading fiction is just 
plain fun, especially when the experience is 
shared with others. This is not a minor point. 
If reading is not enjoyable, students do not 
read (Allington, 1977). And if they do not 
read frequently, they do not become fluent, 
skillful readers. 

Advocates of literature-based instruction 
point out other benefits of reading literature. 
It can teach critical thinking (Commeyras, 
1989). It can be a natural springboard to writ- 
ing (Atwell, 1987). It can help students devel- 
op background knowledge, particularly in the 
social studies (Brozo & Tomlinson, 1986). 

And finally, as this article will show, 
mature adult students should read whole 
books of well written fiction because they 
have the capacity and experience needed to 
relate to the universal experiences captured in 
great classic literature. Although their literacy 
skills are limited, their life experiences are 
deep and sophisticated. 

Problem > Iclea 

Like many instructional innovations, this 
one began in response to a problem — too 
many students reading at third- and fourth- 
grade levels were dropping out of am- classes 
in our reading center. 

The Downtown Adult Reading Center is a 
program of Project: LI. \RN, an adult literacy 
organization located in Cleveland, Ohio. 



When the center was set up as an experimen- 
tal abe program in 1985 with startup funding 
from local foundations and the Cleveland 
Public Schools, one of its major goals was to 
offer ABE classes specially tailored to the 
needs of students who had completed a 
beginning adult literacy course called the 
Laubach Way to Reading (Laubach, Kirk, & 
Laubach, 1981). Those of us who designed 
and taught the classes saw our role as helping 
adult new readers make the transition from 
one-to-one tutoring to small group instruc- 
tion, and from primarily controlled-vocabu- 
lary reading materials to uncontrolled-vocab- 
ulary pre-GED materials on fourth- to 
eighth-grade levels. 

Naturally I became concerned when 1 
noticed that a disproportionate number of stu- 
dents at lower reading levels were dropping 
out of classes. I suspected that the reading 
materials we were using were too difficult for 
adult new readers. My observations of their 
oral reading convinced me that they needed 
considerable practice reading materials at 
third- and fourth-grade levels with uncon- 
trolled vocabularies in order to gain fluency, 
speed, and the confidence to take risks in pre- 
dicting unknown words. 

Unfortunately, we lacked a variety of well 
written materials appropriate to their needs 
and especially their mature interests, so 1 
began a search. 1 found very few books of 
interest to adults. Most books were aimed pri- 
marily at adolescents. They featured fast cars 
and sports stars. But few of our students were 
young people. Most were in their 30s and 
4()s, and a sizeable number were retired men 
and women in their 60s and 70s who showed 
polite indifference to much of the fiction and 
nonlletion geared to young people. 

After extensive searching I noticed some 
attractive adapted or abridged versions of 
classic novels. My first reaction was positive. 



Some of these little books were interesting 
and readable. But my second reaction was 
negative. They came close to being simply 
plot summaries, the type high school and col- 
lege students use who want to pass a test 
without reading the assigned novel. The char- 
acters were rather flat and one dimensional. 
Out of necessity, the writers had omitted 
some of the authors 1 themes in order to reduce 
the 400-page novels to 1 00 pages or less. 
Sadder yet, they had been forced to sacrifice 
much of the authors' rich, powerful language. 
For example, the passionate love scene in 
Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronte that has stirred 
the hearts of millions of readers was reduced 
to "I love you, Jane. I love you — only you. 
And I shall love you forever." 

Suddenly, it struck me that if I read aloud 
to students short excerpts from the original 
novels on which the adaptations were based, I 
could give students at least a taste of the read- 
ing experience in store for able readers. Ex- 
cerpts could be chosen that would add the de- 
tails necessary to make a character come 
ai /e, to introduce or develop a theme, or to 
illustrate the language of the writer and 
demonstrate its power to move the reader. "If 
reading aloud to children is so effective," I 
reasoned, "why not read aloud to adults?" 

Classroom Experiences 

My colleagues and 1 began the experiment 
using an adaptation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Treasure Island ( 1973) with 
three groups of 8 to 10 students each. At the 
close of the first class session, we asked stu- 
dents for their suggestions. They said that 
they preferred to have copies of the excerpts 
in front of them so that they could read along 
with the teacher's voice. 

The second day we followed up on their 
suggestion. Our concern that they wouldn't 
be able to follow along pnned groundless. As 



one student said, "Once in a while you lose 
me, but in a few seconds I find where you 
are." 

We were encouraged by this development 
because when students listen to a teacher 
read aloud, they become actively involved in 
language at its best (Trelease, 1985). Fur- 
thermore, they see a skillful reader modeling 
fluency, phrasing, and dramatic expressive- 
ness. 

There were a number of scenes in Treasure 
Island (1947) that lent themselves well to oral 
reading. One that held us in the grip of excite- 
ment and fear was the scene in which Jim, the 
young boy who narrates this pirate tale, is 
attacked by Israel Hands, one of the pirates, 
and fights desperately for his life. The scene 
begins like this: 

Perhaps I had heard a creak, or seen his shadow 
moving with the tail of my eye: perhaps it was 
an instinct like a cat's, but sure enough, when 1 
looked round, there was Hands, already halfw ay 
toward me. with the dirk in his right hand. 

For a few minutes all of us were that 
defenseless young boy facing a pirate with a 
"bloodstained dirk" in his upraised hand. 
Only our wits could save us from a violent 
death. 

Seeing that I meant to dodge, he also paused: 
and a moment or two passed in feints on his 
part and corresponding movements upon mine. 
It was such a game as I often played at home 
about the rocks of Black Hill Co\c; but never 
before. \ou ma\ be sure, with such a wildh 
beating heart as now 

Students who tended lo read a word at a 
time were pulled along by the teacher\s 
voice and forced to read in rapid fluent 
phrases, and those who read in a flat monot- 
one without attention to meaning learned 
how a good reader translates print into an 
exciting experience. 



My other concern about asking students to 
read a 92-page novel was the problem of con- 
tinuity. Because of our open enrollment poli- 
cy, new students enter the class continually. 
Furthermore, because of illness, family prob- 
lems, and financial needs, students are fre- 
quently absent. Would students lose track of 
the plot, become discouraged, drop out of 
class? 

Quite the contrary: students became 
intrigued by the unfolding story. It was rather 
like watching the soap operas on television. 
One could miss an episode or two and still 
remain involved with the characters and plot. 

And as with the soaps, one could become 
addicted. For instance, we noticed that some 
of our books were disappearing. One particu- 
lar day students had to share copies of the 
book because five copies were missing. Pat 
T., a woman in her late 20s, came late to 
class, slipped into her seat, and sheepishly 
pulled a copy of Treasure Island out of her 
book bag. 'Tm sorry." she said, *i just had to 
know how it came out." 

To solve our continuity problem, we bor- 
rowed an idea from the soaps. We began each 
class with a brief review of the plot to date. 
This brought on board students who had been 
absent as well as students who were new to 
the program. It also refreshed the memory of 
those who were in class the previous session 
in a way reminiscent of the introductory syn- 
opses used in TV serials. 

As the weeks went by, we slipped into a 
comfortable routine that accomplished some 
of our reading objectives: (a) quick review of 
the plot, (b) silent reading of a chapter, (c) 
discussion, (d) pronunciation of unfamiliar 
words, (e) oral reading and discussion, (f) 
reading of an excerpt from the original novel, 
(g) discussion of a writing question, and (h) 
writing. 

Encouraged by students' positive reactions 



to Treasure Island we decided to try an adap- 
tation of Jane Eyre (1987). Jane Eyre was an 
even greater favorite. The abuse Jane endured 
as an unwanted child in her aunt's home 
touched their hearts. They were curious about 
the unfolding mystery of the screams in the 
attic, and they were moved by the passionate 
love story of Jane and Mr. Rochester. They 
got into a lively debate about whether Mr. 
Rochester should have concealed from Jane 
the fact that he was already married. The 
debate resulted in some interesting pieces of 
writing. 

Our next choice was an adaptation of 
Charles Dickens's Great Expectations. Our 
students identified with Pip's desire to escape 
from the working class to become an educat- 
ed gentleman in London. Several African- 
American women in their early 70s had spent 
most of their lives cleaning buildings at night 
and caring for their children during the day. 
These children, now grown, are teachers, 
lawyers, and business people. Other students 
in their 30s and 40s were trapped in dead-end 
jobs that required back-breaking labor. And 
some of our students could no longer work 
those back-breaking jobs because of back 
injuries, heart trouble, and high blood pres- 
sure. All of these students believed, like Pip, 
that education is the way out of poverty. 

At the same time, however, they foresaw 
the hazards of this climb from one social 
class to another. "Money changes people," 
they said and shook their heads sadly when 
they read that Pip became ashamed of the 
good people back home who loved him for 
what he was, not for what he had. This major 
theme led to a discussion on the problems as 
well as the benefits of improving one's edu- 
cation and socio-economic status. 

"Some people 'get theirs' and never look 
back," some said. "They think they're better 
than other people." 
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"But you can't blame them for wanting to 
get out of the ghetto," others countered. 

One day we read the episode in which 
Pip's stepfather Joe explains to the boy why 
he never learned to read and write. We had 
to abandon the lesson plan that day because 
one student after another shared personal 
stories of why they hadn't learned to read 
when they were children, how they coped 
with their handicap, and why they were 
grateful for their literacy skills. Three 
African American women in their 60s and 
70s recalled picking cotton on farms in 
Alabama. "We picked from sunup," said 
one, and "to sundown!" answered the other 
two in chorus. "There wasn't no time for 
school," they said. 

A 35-year-old white man asked, "Why are 
people afraid to admit they can't read? It's not 
a shame to admit you can't read. I used to be 
shy to admit it. I was afraid they'd laugh at 
me and say, 'How did you graduate?' Now I 
tell them the truth and they tell me. That is 
the best thing you can do.' I'm very happy 
with myself, and now I can read a little better 
than before." 

When we finished the last page of Great 
Expectations, one man in his late 30s breathed 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. "This is the first 
book 1 ever finished." he said. Most of the 
students in the group agreed that reading a 
book from cover to cover was a new experi- 
ence for them. 

Our plan had been to recycle the books 
with new groups of students every year or 
two. However, so many students stayed in 
our classes for 2. 3, and even 4 years that we 
found it necessary to offer additional titles 
such as an adaptation of H.G. Wells's science 
fiction classic The Time Machine ( I C W)) and 
Robert Louis Stevenson's Dr. Jekxll and Mr 
Hyde ( 1 ( )H5). Not all adapted novels worked 
out well in the \isi-. classroom, however. 



Guidelines for Selecting Adapted 
\cnels 

Over the past four years my colleagues and 
I learned some things about selecting success- 
ful adapted novels. We learned to reject some 
adaptations on the basis of a single reading. 
Some books force the reader to move too 
quickly through complex plots. In others, the 
characters are not developed enough to inter- 
est the reader, or the new characters are intro- 
duced so rapidly that the reader cannot 
remember them from one page to the next. 

Here is a passage from a book called King 
Arthur and His Knights (1988) that intro- 
duces seven characters in the first two para- 
graphs of the book: 

Many years ago Ulher foughi lo make himself 
king of all England. Two true friends helped 
him. One was wise Merlin, the famous magi- 
cian. The other was a great knight and fighter 
named Ulfius. At last Ulher beat his enemies 
and became king. 

Then Ulher married Igraine. a widow. She 
had three daughters. Elaine. Margaret, and 
Morgan lc Fay... Morgan !e Fay could do more 
magic than anyone bui Merlin. The girls soon 
married three kings who had made friends wiih 
finer. 

This is information overload for abh teach- 
ers as well as abh students. 

We had to reject some adaptations because 
they appeared to have been written according 
to a formula for sentence length. Their short, 
choppy, monotonous sentences made com- 
prehension difficult. The passage from King 
Arthur and His Knights above illustrates this 
problem. 

Sentences do not have to he uniformly 
short to be accessible to an adult new reader. 
Notice the easy natural flow of the sentences 
in the opening paragraph from an adaptation 
of Kini> Solomon's Mines by H. Rider 
Haggard ( 
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It is a curious thing that at m> age. and I shall 
never be sixty again. I should he starting to 
ssi/e a book. I wonder what sort of hook it will 
he wven I have finished, if I ever come to the 
end of t! (p. I ) 

Our students do not find such sentences diffi- 
cult. Notice also how the beginning of this 
novel arouses the curiosity (^f the reader. 

Even adapted novels that pass a first 
inspection can turn out to be a disaster in the 
classroom. We gave a high rating to an adap- 
tation of Kidnapped by Robert Louis 
Stevenson ( 19K8). As ue had anticipated, 
the class thoroughly enjoyed the first half of 



the book. The second half proved to be 
much more difficult, however, because stu- 
dents needed to know the complex histo- 
ry of Bonnie Prince Charlie and the politi- 
cal intrigue among England, Scotland, and 
France. The teacher found herself attempting 
to teach Scottish history to students who had 
not yet learned to find the United States on a 
world map! 

We learned that teachers must consider 
students' background knowledge when select- 
ing a novel. In fact, we found it wise to ask 
several typical students to read the adapted 
novel under consideration and to share their 
reactions with us before we made a final 
selection. 

Guidelines for Selecting Kvcerpts 

We also developed some useful guidelines 
for selecting excerpts from full-length novels. 
We found that passages of dialogue were eas- 
ier for students than passages of description. 
The sentences in dialogue passages are short- 
er; the vocabulary is simpler; and the emo- 
tional intensity carries the student over a mul- 
titude of reading difficulties. 

Excerpts of scenes involving exciting 
action are effective. For example, in Treasure 
Island students enjoy the dramatic scene in 
which the pirates attack the stockade. No 
adapted version can match Stevenson's 
description of the pirates climbing over the 
wall of the stockade, their daggers in their 
teeth. 

Excerpts yielding deep insights into a 
major character can bring life to otherwise 
flat characters. A good example is Miss 
Havisham's repentance scene in Great 
Expectations. In this scene. Miss Havisham, 
an elderly half-mad woman who has never 
recovered from the shock of being abandoned 
by her fiance on her wedding day. regrets her 
lifetime of bitterness and revenge. She sees 
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how her selfishness has hurt the two people 
she loves, and she cries repeatedly, "What 
have I done? What have I done?" 

We discovered that excerpts need to be 
brief and to be read with as few explanations 
as possible. Since students have already read 
the adapted versions of the episode, they can 
handle limited exposures to sophisticated 
reading material. These readings also provide 
an opportunity to teach students that a good 
reader does not have to know all the words in 
order to enjoy a story. 

\o More Snippets 

Adult new readers and other adult students 
with minimal reading skills deserve more 
than the snippets of stories ordinarily served 
up for them. Unfortunately, however, there 
are not enough whole selections of well writ- 
ten literature to meet their needs and interests. 
This article has presented one solution which 
has been successful with ABE students at 
Project: learn in Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
past 4 years. It has described how teachers 
can use adapted or abridged classic novels 
such as Jane Eyre, Great Expectations, and 
Treasure Island if they enrich them by read- 
ing aloud to students short passages from the 
full-length novels. By reading silently along 
with the teacher's voice, students see good 
reading modeled and experience the novels 
that more literate readers have read and 
loved. 
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The Foxfire Project in the United 
States has demonstrated vividly that 
oral history can be a powerful tool 
in writing education (Thompson, 
1988: Wigginton. 1988). Writing workshops, 
v, hich developed in Britain in the 1970s. 
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exploited this potential of oral work by plac- 
ing participating students in the roles of both 
subject and writer. Little has been written, 
however, about this recent experience (see, 
however, albsi*. 1983: Gardener, 1985). The 
purpose of this article is to describe the phe- 
nomenon of the writing workshop as it devel- 
oped in the early days of the British adult lit- 
eracy campaign. 

History 

A writing workshop is essentially a group 
of learners and tutors coming together for an 
intensive period (day, weekend, or series of 
regular sessions) to share writing as a group 
process. Usually a printed version of the work 
is produced. 

Writing workshops developed in Britain as 
adult literacy workers explored ways of teach- 
ing people in an adult, nonpatronizing, and 
relevant way. Many were influenced by Third 
World educators such as Freire and echoed 
dissatisfaction with remedial models of educa- 
tion expressed by Kohl (1974) and others. 

One influential group founded a national 
newspaper of student writing called Write 
First Time, produced quarterly from 1975 to 
1985. (Back issues are available from Avanti 
Books. 1 Wellington Rd.. Stevenage. Herts. 
England. Avanti also produces a subject list- 
ing of student writing, publications on run- 
ning writing workshops, and numerous other 
adult literacy publications.) This publication 
provided both a focus for writing activity and 
influential exemplars: it offered an opportuni- 
ty for students to write for print and to be 
involved in the editorial and production 
processes. Because it was circulated nation- 
wide, it invited emulation: students could 
produce one issue of the paper or organize 
their im n local publications. 

Write First lime also provided a focu^ for 
the first national writing workshop residential 
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weekend in 1976. The model was repeated 
and reformulated by many other groups 
nationally and regionally. 

Writing workshops developed in a variety 
of ways according to local circumstances, 
needs, and resources. Many groups organized 
their own writing days or ran classes as a 
sequence of connected writing sessions. 
These led to the production of a vast array of 
writing, which was sometimes published in 
semicommercial format but more often pro- 
duced on duplicators and photocopiers by the 
learners during the workshop. 

The material produced by these groups 
offered things for adult learners to read 
(answering in part the frequent plea for rele- 
vant reading material for adults) and was a 
spur to learners to produce their own reading 
matter: if other students could do it, why 
couldn't they? Some educational organiza- 
tions and publishers developed their own lists 
of student writing (Basic Skills Unit, undated 
a, undated b. 1980. 1982a, & 1982b). 

The model of writing workshops gradually 
came to be used in other adult learning pro- 
grams, especially those which were con- 
cerned with reawakening learners' self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem. They were particularly 
effective for work with older people in remi- 
niscence groups (Lawrence & Mace, 1987), 
unemployed people (Replan. 1988). women's 
groups (Solity, 1985), and a range of commu- 
nity development activities where the writing 
provided both a focus and a method for local 
groups to gather and work together. 

Between 1982 and 1984 writing work- 
shops became well-established activities. A 
survey found that in 154 adult literacy pro- 
grams, 60 produced books and magazines, 27 
organized writing workshops. 25 held writing 
weekends. 22 had regular writing groups, and 
18 were involved with Write lirst Time 
(Mcrr\. 1988). 

I I.. 



How a Writing K\ent Works 

Writing workshops acknowledge that liter- 
acy students will usually be as fluent orally as 
their teachers and. as oral historians have 
demonstrated, uneducated people can master 
very rich spoken language. Furthermore, it is 
this spoken language that is used by learners 
in their real lives: "The oral traditions reign in 
the ghetto, for literate and nonliterate alike" 
(Fingeret. 1983). 

The features of successful writing work- 
shops seem to be that they: ( 1 ) start with the 
students' concerns and needs: (2) value the 
learners* mastered language (spoken or writ- 
ten) and use it as a basis for further learning: 
(3) generate trust through equal participation 
of all present in all group processes: (4) use 
discussion as a medium common to all: and 
(5) turn discussion into writing as appropri- 
ate. There is a sequence of stages through 
which a writing workshop moves, based on 
experiences and emotions individuals share, 
discover, and create together. Although no 
two workshops are ever the same, the follow- 
ing description is based on the sequence that 
workshops typically pass through. 

Planning: Planning ahead of the workshop 
is essential. This is the time to identify roles 
(tutors as well as students need ,x know what 
is expected of them). Roles may involve 
facilitating groups, providing technical help 
with reprographics, scribing (writing down 
people's words individually or in groups), 
and providing help with editing or other 
aspects of manipulating language. By allocat- 
ing roles, tutors will not only be able to fit in 
easily hut will also ha\e time to participate as 
writers. 

This stage allows the group members to 
become comfortable with each other and pro- 
vides time tor checking that all the resources 
needed aie available. The involvement of par- 
ticipants in the planning group means bolh 



that learners' needs are properly accounted 
for and that professional staff become accus- 
tomed to different ways of relating to the 
learners. 

Planning does not so much mean preparing 
the program in great detail as it means paying 
attention to overall structure, roles, resources, 
group processes, and planned outcomes. The 
program needs to allow choices so that peo- 
ple can work together in ways that are com- 
fortable for them, including individual or 
small group work. 

Group forming: The first essential of the 
workshop is that the people attending should 
gel as a group. This must start with everyone 
getting together for a welcome session to 
acquaint them with what's going to happen, 
to explore expectations, and to get started. It 
is important that all participants say some- 
thing so that they can feel part of what's hap- 
pening and initial barriers can be broken. 
They may just introduce themselves, or they 
may choose to say a few words about how 
they are feeling at that moment or what they 
hope to gain from the workshop. 

This minimal input can be turned into the 
first writing as someone writes down what 
people ha\e said on a flip chart or transparen- 
cy so that the message that speech can be 
writing is explicit from the beginning. There 
can he an audible expression of astonishment 
as someone ventures "I don't know what I'm 
doing here" or "I can't wait to get started" 
that is immediately translated into w riting 
open to all. 

If the output of the workshop is to be a 
printed booklet or magazine, these introduc- 
tions will also he the first item to be typed 
reach for printing and can provide a fresh, 
vigorous introduction to the finished publica- 
tion. 

Agenda setting: The large group can't 
function productivel} for long, so it w ill soon 
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be necessary to divide into smaller groups or 
pairs for further introductions and to begin 
setting agendas. In this smaller setting, indi- 
viduals can formulate what they want to say, 
with space tor everyone to contribute. This 
may be the time for ice-breaking exercises, 
which are time consuming in a very large 
group. 

Discussion of possible agendas for the 
workshop may encompass what to write 
about. what sort of material to produce, and 
how to work. Some organizers provide a list 
of topics for writing, but this is superfluous 
since people's experiences form their subject 
matter — and these are also related to their 
reasons for wanting to write. 

Groups just asked to w rite commonly use 
the same themes: their feelings about being 
asked to write; the process of writing; the 
environment they are presently in; their fami- 
ly, home, relationships, and work; or some- 
times an imaginary situation used to distance 
themselves from the immediate situation. 
They may write a poem, a letter, or a shop- 
ping list. 

The agenda setting therefore need not be 
about topics for writing so much as about the 
stimuli necessary to get everyone working. 
One option is to ask participants to bring 
something to the workshop about which they 
can talk and write — perhaps a photo or other 
memento. 

Another approach is to use the environ- 
ment itself. In England, many workshops 
take place in historic houses that have been 
converted to residential adult education cen- 
ters. The history of the house, surrounding 
village, countryside, or the local economy 
may offer a topic. Country houses aren't 
always available (even in Britain!) but the 
environment is never neutral; familiar sur- 
roundings can be seen through new eyes by 
sharing writing. 



Working: Writing then starts in earnest and 
carries on until the end of the workshop. It 
happens with groups, pairs, and individuals 
working on the agreed themes or on their own 
topics. 

Some participants will be entirely indepen- 
dent; others will want help, maybe with 
proofreading or scribing. (The use of scribes 
is a supportive way of getting writing mov- 
ing, and it is not "cheating" as some people 
think. After all, few business or political lead- 
ers put pen to paper themselves; they use 
scribes called secretaries. Many go further in 
having letters, papers, or speeches drafted for 
them.) 

Other media: Photography and other 
media may contribute substantially by pro- 
viding further stimuli for the writing. For 
example, one gioup may form round the 
video equipment and write a documentary; 
others may write a radio program for sound 
recording or a drama script for live perfor- 
mance; others may do a photography project 
with commentary. If other media are used, it 
is good to have an experienced person on 
hand to act as technician, if not tutor. 

Media may simply provide an extension of 
writing (for example, as illustration) or may 
offer a way of working in their own right. The 
experience of developing and printing pho- 
tographs can be as much a revelation to peo- 
ple as is seeing themselves in print for the 
first time. 

How's if xoinx?: About halfway through, it 
is advisable to h ive a lev iew session with the 
whole group. This involves reviewing 
progreNS. dealing with problems, sharing the 
current mood, setting sights on finistiiriLr. and 
facilitating any necessary changes. Changes 
in mood, confidence, and writing will be evi- 
dent by now. 

More work: Mikh writing will have I ecu 
done by this stage. As it progresses, pieces 
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may be shared, for example, by display on a 
pinboard. But writing is never finished. The 
processes common to all good writing come 
into their own at this point, and there will be 
much changing of drafts, editing, proofread- 
ing, sharing, and critical discussion. Although 
trepidation was apparent early on in the 
workshop, the mood now will be one of con- 
centration and perhaps anger over being dis- 
turbed during periods of intense writing. 

Meriting into production: As projects near 
completion, some writers will have moved 
into production. They may have been tvpmg 
or wordprocessing their work from the begin- 
ning, but if not. it now needs to be turned into 
a format that can be reproduced. 

While some tutors may have been assigned 
the role of helping with production, this 
process also involves learners in critical 
ways. The experience of t \ ping their ow n 
work and photocopying, duplicating, or print- 
ing it themselves is an essential part of the 
process of demystifying print, and leaves 
writers with confidence about their ownership 
of their finished work. Not all jobs arc com- 
plex. Collating and stapling can be done by 
everyone and offer a last intense burst of 
teamwork. 

Together anain: The whole group can 
come together again lor a farewell as maga- 
zines or booklets are 11 null} stapled together 
or for a more le.iglhy session where out- 
comes-such as dramatic productions or 
videos- are presented to the rest ol the 
group. Tins opportunity for goodbyes is an 
important part of a process in vv hich evei y - 
one litis been mi chicly involved in '.Inning a 
task. 

Afterwards That may be the end or jiM 
the beginning: it mav lead to an occasional 
gel-together or to a regular group meeting. 
The printed product will He in ev idence for a 
long time. 



Organizational Concerns 

Venue: It is possible to hold a writing 
workshop anywhere. (It doesn't have to be at 
an elegant country house.) However, the 
experience of staying somewhere comfort- 
able, for people who often haven't been away 
for a residential activity before, can be pow- 
erful. A residential program also means that 
daily distractions are removed and an atmos- 
phere for concentration is provided. On the 
other hand, working on home territory 
demonstrates that the people are the funda- 
mental ingredient and that anyone can partici- 
pate. It mav also ease logistical and resource 
problems. 

Participants: All participants should have 
equal status. Observers often comment that 
they cannot distinguish tutors and students — 
a sure sign ol a successful workshop. This is 
achieved by sensitive management (how are 
people introduced — as tutors, as students, or 
by names?) and by tutor participation. Writing 
is difficult for ever\ one, and it is salutary for 
students to see tutors struggling alongside 
themselves. Childcare may need to be orga- 
nized, but children may want lo take part in 
the workshop: that can lead to sonic powerful 
family education. 

S ttmhcrs: An effective mix of people 
necessitates at leasi 12 participants. Any 
i umi her can be accommodated, dependent on 
the physical capacity of the building, but a 
maximum of no more than W still allows 
people to get to know each other. 

Technical help: The use of 1} pew riters or 
word processor^ can facilitate the creative 
process as w ell as the preparation of materials 
lor production. The word processor has been 
one of the big equalizing forces in aduli liter 
acv work because it allows students to write 
more easily ami forces tutors to worry about 
mastering the technology ' 



Facilitating techniques: The facilitator is 
not passive in the group process. The key 
technique is talk: Every body can do it, it gets 
ideas going, and it makes people relax. The 
most important thing for tutors is learning to 
let go and not to fee! the need to control 
everything thafs happening. 'The conversa- 
tions themselves are the educational 
process — exchanging ideas, sorting out our 
opinions, building on our knowledge and the 
knowledge others have passed on to us" 
(Solity, 1985). 

Outcomes: People like to take away a tan- 
gible product. It's preferable that participants 
take home a simple duplicated booklet rather 
than having to wait for a glossy printed publi- 
cation (though that may be the outcome for 
workshops working over a period of time). 
The outcome can also be something more 
intangible. If a group that has been meeting 
regularly has a writing weekend together, it 
will certainly be reflected in the way the 
group works subsequent!). 

Implications 

Two features make writing workshops a 
powerful educational tool: the articulation of 
students* own voices reinforced by seeing 
themselves in print and the sharing of experi- 
ence and problems possible w hen working in 
a group. There arc. however, three other 
important features that make writing work- 
shops attractive as a means of instruction: 

1 , The writing workshop facilitates w nrk at 
different le\ els. There is no reason why 
beginning and advanced writers shouldn't 
work alongside each other < ith equal power. 
This allows for a continuous focus on the dif- 
ficulty ever\ one experiences in w riting. 

2. Students see the power of print in a new 
perspective when the) learn that they too can 
be published, that the) can be writers. "This is 
a real achievement. I thought )ou had to he 



someone to write, someone highly educated to 
write a book. It's been a real boost for me" 
(participant in Eden Grove Women's Writing 
Group quoted in Solity, 1985). 

3. The experience of students controlling 
their own learning is another powerful by- 
product of writing workshops, an experience 
that can be transferred fruitfully to other 
learning. 

In sum, the work starts where the learner 
is. The writers write what is important to 
them and thus invest the task with a rele- 
v ance, immediacy, and potency which dra- 
matically enhance their motivation and com- 
mitment to mastery of writing. 

B> Contrast 

This approach contrasts starkly with cur- 
riculum models that advocate the teaching of 
adult literacy as a means to remediate a lan- 
guage problem inherent w ithin the individual. 
Indiv idual learning programs are devised to 
rectify this "problem," first by diagnosing the 
language deficiency and then by putting into 
practice a series of tutor-led activities con- 
cerned with solving the problem. The rela- 
tionship of the student to the proce .s is con- 
trolled bv the diagnostician. Wrii.ng is used 
to highlight the deficiency: the learner maj 
be asked to do a piece of writing in order that 
the tutor may spot spelling errors. Various 
activities designed to teach correct spelling 
may follow but the value of writing as an 
impetus for learning is ignored or missed. 
This reinforces within learners a sense of 
deficienev. and this position is v alidated, orga- 
nized, and reinforced by the diagnostician. 

I'sing writing as a vehicle for promoting 
learning enables tutors and learners to he free 
of a belief in deficiency models. Writing 
workshops do not. however, supersede other 
approaches-— rather, the) complement them. 
The) can act as a catalyst tor other learning 
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and assist in such practical matters as com- 
pleting applications or writing resumes. 

Process Plus Outcomes 

Writing workshops are as much concerned 
with process as with outcome. The process 
offers the chance to explore oneself and one's 
relationship with language, and to experience 
the power that comes from sharing and creat- 
ing printed expressions from common experi- 
ence. Their power is well summed up hy the 
experience of one w riting group: 

Many students came particularly to read ami 
write. to enable them to participate more fully 
in society. The writing in conv ersational in 
sis lc, writing t'roni the personal, the personal 
being the political m that they gained control 
over their own lives and independence, whilst 
at the same lime inspiring each other. Writing 
m a workshop or collective group is an opposite 
experience to a process ol writing done in 
painful silence and isolation. The support and 
nurturing in a group allows individuals to clan- 
Is their opinions, test know ledge and gain extra 
knowledge. It often results in a more formulat- 
ed Mew of sshat the learners want to say. how 
and where she or he wants to say it. It mas also 
result in ricliei more varied styles of writing 
(Sohtv. P>Ns) 

So, in the end, writing workshops have a 
political dimension about oneself in relation 
to education and one's daily life. 

A recent report on American adult literacy 
used the title Jump Start to highlight the fact 
that programs needed external energizing, not 
least through funding (Chisman, To he 

eMecthe. however, adult literacy courses also 
need the insohement ol students, Writing 
workslvps are a very elfectise was of niolisat- 
ing students to articulate their needs and make 
demands. An altei native metaphor lor success 
in adult literacy v nrk might he "Kick Start" 
which epilomi/es the soli-generated energy 
needed lor eltectise h»ruanl momentum. 
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The scene is familiar: adults sitting at 
tables with sheets of paper in front 
of them, arduously working on com- 
positions, struggling with the 
mechanics of language, searching for the 
appropriate words. The room is like all the 
rooms across the 1'nited States that house 
Adult Basic Education (Mil-.) classes. Depend- 
ing on the economy and the availability of 
space, the classes occur in fi rehouses, family 
counseling centers, converted garages, and 
chinch basements. 

To the casual observer, it is a wonder that 
the lure of education i s strong enough to cap- 
ture even an hour out of the lives of busy men 
and women, never mind the sivhoui-a-vieek 
commitment that most Males- requite ol stu- 
dents v. ho enroll in their programs. 



Despite all the apparent similarities to other 
ABh programs, this particular class is some- 
thing new. The adults are mostly women who 
work in animated groups while their children 
color and eat crackers. There is no easily 
identifiable instructor, hut a number of 
younger college students dressed in jeans and 
T-shirts sit at the tables, talking and laughing 
with individuals and small groups. When one 
young woman gets up to sneak a cigarette in 
the ladies' room, her exit is greeted with the 
hoots and howls of the college students and 
other mothers. 

There are no workbooks — just piles of 
paper and coffee cans full of pencils and 
pens. There doesn't seem to be any particular 
curriculum in place. Rather, one is reminded 
of a painting studio or a craft workshop: there 
is an easy atmosphere and sense of communi- 
ty here that belies the seriousness of the task 
at hand. 

T hese mothers, most of whom are with- 
out high school graduation diplomas, are 
working on a book — their fourth, in fact- 
that will chronicle their lives and ideas. 
They plan to send this latest effort to the 
president of the United States to show him 
exactly what transpires in this Head Start 
program. There is no end to their confidence 
and their energy. 

\n Innmulhr Ypprom h 

What has been described thus far is an 
innovative adult basic skills class that is being 
run through a community Head Start program 
in conjunction with a federally sponsored 
Student Literacy Corps giant through Huhart 
and William Smith Colleges in Geneva. Nev, 
York. Head Start, a federally supported pro- 
gram for undcrpiivilegcd children, sponsors 
parent-involvement meetings. The purpose of 
these meetings is to encourage parents to 
become active in Head Skirt and to learn use 
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ful skills for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. Literacy is an important topic here, for 
parents and children alike. The more literate 
and aware the parents are and the more they 
read to or with their children, the greater their 
children's chances for success in school 

The purpose of the Student Literacy Corps 
is to put college student volunteers into estab- 
lished adult literacy programs. The students 
are trained to tutor or assist adults in learning 
to read and write. 

To promote literacy among Head Start 
mothers, the program's staff had at first sug- 
gested offering a traditonal Gi.n (General 
Hquivalencv Diploma) class. A survey of the 
parents showed little enthusiasm, however, 
and the idea was dropped. At about the same 
time, a group of college students completed a 
seminar w ith Jonathan Ko/ol and were excit- 
ed to put some of his ideas into practice with 
a grassroots literacy project. 

They approached the Head Start policv 
council, w hich is composed of mothers w ith 
children in Head Start, with (he idea ot get- 
ting a parent group together to w rite a book 
for their children about their own childhoods. 
This w as the start of a two-year literacy pro- 
ject that had far-reaching effects for the lives 
of a group of Head Star! mothers and the stu- 
dents who worked with them. 

The conceptual underpinnings of (his pro- 
ject lav in what we know about the ua> adulls 
learn. The overarching principles are that 
adults Jo best when ( I ) the educational c\pe 
rience is designed from the bottom up, (2> the 
responsibility Tor the class rests with the stu- 
dents and not with the instructor, and 1 3 > stu- 
dents anil stall believe that all students, 
regardless ol academic level, can be scll- 
di reeled learners (Cross, | ( JK1; Knowles, 

To translate the^e ci»ii.rpls into practice al 
this I lt-.nl Slail site we decided that the be-*! 

t: 



w ay for these adults to improve literacy skills 
w as for them to use their ow n language, write 
their own material, and structure their own 
educational experience. This makes sense 
given what we know about the characteristics 
of typical abi- students. 

In general. ABF. students are individuals for 
whom the educational experience has been 
confusing and alienating at best, Education is 
often understood as an external structure cre- 
ated by some "mysterious other." far removed 
from the life experience and needs of students 
( Hunter & Harman, I9K5; Me/irow, Darkcn- 
waUL & Knox, 1975). These adults have 
experienced programs where students have to 
run someone else's ideas in someone else's 
language through their own heads, where the 
language is foreign and the ideas so remote 
and strange that it sometimes seems as if stu- 
dents and teachers oceupv different times and 
spaces. 

It would seem then that a class designed 
and orchestrated by the students themselves, 
conducted in their own language, and produc- 
ing material that chronicled their lives and 
ideas would be successful where other more 
traditional programs had failed. 

iln» Vii)\iH I s liasic Mriiio(iolo<4> 

The basic methodology for the Geneva 
project combines the whole language 
approach with the writing process and oral 
historv techniques. Whole language is under- 
stood to be leaching reading in as holistic a 
fashion as possible. Learning to read is not 
broken dow n into isolated skills; rather it is 
seen as an oiganic process that glow s mm li 
the wa> a garden does. 

The approach makes sense when we con 
sider how reading operates in our lives. We 
use prim lo explore, expand, and make sense 
ol oil! lives We read in order to make lus- 
ctoii* desserts, pav our iiuome ta\e^. and lull 
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our children to sleep. We read to sing the 
praises of heroes and heroines and to cele- 
brate or grieve the viseissitudes of life. We 
rarely learn to read or process print in a neat, 
sequential order — it is a much messier 
process than that, especially at the adult level. 

Adult learners in an aih: or cn;n setting 
have already completed a number of years 
of school. As readers, they have strengths and 
weaknesses. The whole language approach 
allows adults to use their strengths and 
improve their weaknesses because the process 
relies on using print to give voice to their 
individual ideas. 

As a consequence, the learning of skills 
becomes a natural outcome of the process 
itself. Rather than listening to a lecture about 
main ideas or textual organization in isolation 
and then doing a series of exercises to rein- 
force the rules, the learner works with those 
ideas within the context of whatever is being 
read or w ritten. The need to know drives the 
lesson and is a logical outcome of the reading 
process. 

I shift Orcii distort \s a Springboard 

Annie struggled for day s w ith a story 
about her childhood on a farm in the 
American South. Her use of language w as 
Unci), and the piece was full of images of 
folks fishing on a dike In the bayou and mak- 
ing fig preserves, and of gumbo cooking in a 
pot on her mother's stove. Despite her best 
efforts. however, the work just didn't sound 
right. Finally in exaspoiation she threw down 
her pen and paper and announced to am one 
w ho would listen, "I'm 1 had it. I can't do this 
anyway." 

At thf^ point. Matthew, an LnglMi major, 
ambled ov er to Annie's table and sat dow n 
next to her. "Talk to me. Annie, about (his 
place you're writing about." 

"Well, whvie I giew up." 



"What are some of the things you remem- 
ber that you loved best?" 

Annie and Matthew then explored the 
sounds, shapes, and smells of her childhood. 
Each idea or image w as carefully recorded by 
Matthew until the list filled the page. At some 
points he would ask for more language or 
probe for other ideas to help him understand 
what Annie wanted to say. Those responses 
were added to the page. 

Then Annie and Matthew began to orga- 
nize and reorganize the phrases and ideas on 
the list and turn them into paragraphs. They 
talked about what made sense where, what 
ideas were most important, and what ideas 
helped fill in the holes. 

What actual!) took place within this essay 
framework was a great lesson on paragraph 
organization and main ideas. The end result 
was an essay that captured the tone, imagery, 
and values of life in a small Louisiana town. 

We got to meet kindly neighbors, such as 
the woman w ho "if you did a chore for her 
she paid you a quartet." We learned the mean- 
ing of self-sufficiency: 

|-\cr>htnl> had a large amounl of land an mini 
Uu*ir hm^e svhere yn\ did g, aliening, raised 
ehickeiis. ducks, .mil geese Vtc\\\ mueh e\et\- 
tlung v\e needed was right there We had tigs. 
pt\u lies, apple s. and a cherry tree. The fig tree 
was s ( > large it spin in lull during a hurricane 

As a icsult of this process. Annie w as able 
to help other students with the notion of main 
idea. She described it as "how would you tell 
your mama what this story was about if sou 
were calling her long distance. 4 ' 

IVter Klbow 1 1^73) suggests that writing 
is n studio craft and should he treated as 
stub. Jusf as an individual learns to be a 
watereolorist by watching, listening to, and 
practicing with an accomplished painter, the 
adult writer Icains hi wiite by observing and 
praclking with other writers. ||ie ela^ionm 



becomes a studio, the members are partici- 
pants in a workshop. Stories, articles, and 
poems are written, often shared with the 
group, and rewritten. The emphasis is on 
writing as a process of musing, discussing, 
writing, and rewriting. Writing becomes a 
way for participants to recapture a slice of 
their lives, articulate ideas, and frame a 
greater understanding of themselves and 
their world. 

"Oral history is the reminiscences and rec- 
ollections of living people concerning the 
past. These recollections may be passed down 
orally from one generation to another or may 
be the oral memories of an individual w ho 
was present at a specific time" (Beck, 1985), 
Oral history gets adults involved in the prac- 
tice of literacy. 

The key to using oral histories as a teach- 
ing tool is the ability of the tutor to establish 
rapport with the adult students and tease out 
narratives. In our Head Start program, the 
•ill til t learner and the college student work 
together to record these narratives, smooth 
out the rough edges, and produce a piece of 
writing that everyone is proud of. 

The end result of the project is a collection 
of adult narratives that are bound together 
and published as a small book. The publica- 
tion is seen as a way of legitimizing anil cele- 
brating the learners' work. 

Oral history projects can be on \irtualh 
any topic and of any duration. The} can 
include reminiscences from childhood about 
simple events. Annette, tor example, wrote 
about a walk around a lake: 

Oh il wa* mi he.mtttul 1 M> grandmother walked 
lis around the kike to tvt lo t lie other side She 
showed Us how nvks skip the water. 

>.h'»\. M u-- hi»\' l" h-di W i- ti»i't 1 diilt-Act'd and 
matw wonderful thnv> \ou could put in pois to 
di> like pu*\\ willow*, .nulial t.nlv I mw-ll. 
tiki) lakhing creeps craw Icr^. like \:u^ 
snake-, ei.is-hoppef". trt'L>. laJ>hui> M\ 



grandmother wouldn't let nic keep ^nakes, 
because m\ mania is afraid of them. 

The stories can be intergenerational, such 
as a collection of tales about grandmothers. 
Oral histories can cover almost any aspect of 
community life from the demolition of build- 
ings to harvesting techniques to playground 
games. An oral history can focus on a single 
indi\ idual or be a collection of rhymes or 
superstitions. The point is for adult students 
to explore their own world and capture the 
spirit and language of that world in print. 

Outcomes 

One of the most visible outcomes of this 
particular project is the four hooks that the 
mothers have published, They range in con- 
tent over a series of stories about their grand- 
mothers, a book of family histories and 
recipes, a children's play . and a historical 
account of Head Start in this community. The 
books were displayed at the public library, 
featured in the local newspaper and distrib- 
uted among the Head Start families. Copies 
were sent to U.S. senators and to the Presi- 
dent, all of w hom ha\e taken the time to w rite 
back to the authors directly. These letters are 
framed and hang on the parent-room wall as 
recognition of these mothers' expertise as 
authors and as \ alidation of their experience. 

Li\e% have changed. Two mothers returned 
to school to get their ca ns, One has gone on 
to a communit} college to train to be an ele- 
mental"} school teacher. Many of the mothers 
now read routineh to their children; others 
feel that the educational system isn't so for- 
eign and scan. 

Without question, the effect of publishing 
books for community consumption is an 
empowering experience for the mothers who 
participate. Women who were silenced 
because of then sex, class, or lack of lan- 
guage skills suddeiiK have a toiuni to present 
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their ideas and record their lives. Women who 
felt that they could not write suddenly find 
themselves the authors of lyrical and poignant 
stories, stories that are valued, read, and 
reread. Women who have been in the shad- 
ows of a middle-class city find themselves 
quoted and photographed in the newspaper. 
Hispanic women, whose language has always 
set them apart, find their stories translated 
into Hnglish and read with pride in their chil- 
dren's classrooms. Heady stuff. 

A less obvious outcome of this project 
comes from the interaction of middle-class 
college students and Head Start mothers. The 
students begin to see life through different 
eyes. They learn to listen and respect the lives 
and language of women far different from 
themselves. 

One voung college student was surprised 
to find that the favorite childhood stories of a 
Head Start mother were the very same stories 
she enjoyed as a child. By the same token, the 
mother was surprised to find that the special 
things she does with her children are not so 
different from what the student recalls about 
her own mother. The Head Start women 
learned that these bright and imaginative 
young people are full of possibilities and 
hopes, not unlike the young e\ er\ w here. 
Their dreams for happv lives are not that far 
from the dreams the mothers have for their 
own children. 

The two groups learn to exchange ideas, 
support one another, and build reading and 
writing skills — all without a professional 
instructor or outside curriculum. Each one 
ads as both (cache I and student regardless o| 
academic expertise or social status. 

finally, the most profound change comes 
ui the mothers' view of know ledge and exper- 
tise. In a real Ireirean sense, these women 
became the ueat»>i*. ot knowledge M'rcire, 
1970. I«;7M. lhe\ aie the experts. 



Rosa described a scene from her life in 
Puerto Rico: 

At this date. I did not ha\c a washing machine 
and had to wash the clothes in the ra\ ine or the 
mer. In order to dr\ them we had to lav them 
on the grates of the w ire fence. This time I dried 
m> clothes like 1 alua\s had. hut with had luck. 
There were hulls in the field. When I returned 
for rm dr\ clothes, uhich to m> surprise were 
scattered in the field and some of the hulls had 
m> clothes on their horns. Tears came to m\ 
eves, in this moment, for I had lost my clothes. 
But later I laughed to see the hulls running in 
the field uith clothes between their horns 
resembling small Hags. 

There is little question that this event 
belongs to the author. No one knows more 
about this subject than she does. She is the 
expert, and her expertise gi\es her ownership 
of the information. 

Ownership is the crucial ingredient if stu- 
dents are to be empowered by their learning. 
When one is an expert on a particular subject, 
one has the power of that information: w ith 
that power comes confidence and self-esteem. 
Rosa is not writing and reading about a dis- 
tant place; she is communicating a slice of 
her life to a group of other women. She is no 
longer outside the learning loop: she is a 
major player. 

This program represents a fine marriage 
between the best of community-based litera- 
cy, current theory, and instructional practice 
and the best of vohmteerism. The successes 
and glitches of the program belong to he 
participants. The books are testimony to their 
accomplishments and to the validity of their 
experience. Their language has become the 
fabric of (heir education. The volunteers 
have learned how to become comfortable 
in a collective project where, despite their 
obvious talents, they act as facilitators rather 
than lecturers. Thev have learned the mean- 
ing of dialogue. 
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In art. sometimes the most threatening 
request a teacher can make is to ask stu- 
dents to draw a picture on an empty page 
with no further instructions. What is true 
for art. I ha\e noticed, holds lor language as 
well. 

I teach I si both to graduate students at the 
University of Cincinnati and to employees of 
a large local firm as part of an extensive after 
hours training program offered In the com- 
pany. The graduate students express them- 
selves quite i reel \ in journals, once they 
have realized that thev will not be penalized 
lor technical errors. Although they still have 
trouble communicating in Lnglish. they intu- 
itively recognize the benefits of writing. 
Their journals are w at m, ev oeati \ e. and 
interesting. 



The workplace esl students are different. 
Although the group I teach already speaks 
relatively fluent, albeit incorrect. English, 
their first reaction to the journal assignment 
was a mixture of horror and terror; "You 
know I can't v\ rite** was a general lament, and 
some of the journals were returned empty. 

I was introducing journals as the last 
activity of a 2 1 hour class. The first time I 
handed (Hit the little empty notebooks, I 
asked them to write their reactions to the 
class, ask any questions, or make any com- 
ments they wished. The writing would not he 
judged for technical competence; this was 
personal mail between them and me and I 
would answer accordingly. But my students 
wrote very little. 

I then turned to a model described by Joy 
Reid at the Ohio Tl sol Fall Conference. 
1989. As a metacognitivc exercise, I asked 
my students to think about the class and list 
what had been easy or difficult and what they 
had learned. Given a specific task, and having 
already experienced my reaction to their 
entries, the workplace f-si students began to 
write moie. But the writing was still choppy 
and monotone. 

F inally I decided to make the exerusc far 
more personal. Most of my classes are 
arranged around a general theme. We have 
dealt with matters as simple as planning vaca- 



tions to issues as complex as crime preven- 
tion. The finest journals result when I use the 
readings and class discussions as a lea or lan- 
guage experience base to which the students 
can relate and react. 

Now, as the last activity. I ask a series of 
specific \vh questions based on the theme of 
the class. For instance, after readings and dis- 
cussion about American education. I asked 
the class to comment in their journals about 
their own schooling. I put a scries of ques- 
tions on the board: Where did you go to 
school? What did you like the best in school? 
What irritated you the most? Why did it irri- 
tate you? Who was your favorite teacher? 
What was so special about him or her? 

I told them that not all of the questions had 
to be answered, hut to begin writing. A mira- 
cle occurred: the entries jumped from short, 
stiffly composed paragraphs to two-page 
emotionally charged, coherent accounts of 
their childhood and school experiences. The 
writing had \oice and meaning. 

Evidently workplace I si. students who feel 
the support of a w ell defined springboard will 
find it easier to get started and are able to 
draw on a wealth of ideas the) consider wor- 
thy of committing to paper. Journal writing 
seems less painful. ma\be even pleasurable, 
anil reading the journals is ajo\, 
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November 1990 



In metropolitan areas containing large 
populations of immigrants and refugees 
with limited English proficiency, (he t>p- 
ieal t Horial piogranis cannot come near 
to meeting students' instructional needs. The 
problem is aggravated by the fact that too few 
instructors ha\e had professional training. 

However, after a short training period, 
e\cn pedagogical!) unsophisticated bilin- 
guals can become effective tutors and trainers 
of other tutors Emplov ing a Language 
Experience Approach and indi\idual- 
ized reading as the mainstay of instruction, 
bilingual tutors ma\ break the chain of heasy 
reliance upon professional intervention. The 
three bilingual tutors used in the project 
described here were only high school gradu- 
ates; the assistant tutors had not even attained 
this milestone, anil \et the\ became \erv 
elleclr.e instiuclorv 



Using educationally naive bilingual tutors 
and a combinatory instructional format 
(described in more detail in what follows) 
may prove to be not only pedagogically 
sound but also cost effective, and can even 
encourage these refugees and immigrants to 
take more initiative in working out their edu- 
cational destinies. 

Spec ific s o! I he Project 

The objective of our adult English as a 
Second Language (i:si ) proposal, funded 
through a grant from the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, was to determine 
the instructional effectiveness of a combina- 
tory model in an adult i«:si. program. 

The combinatory model included the use 
of a modified I ! \ in the initial phase of learn- 
ing to speak and read in English. The modifi- 
cation consisted of using virtually untrained 
Cambodian and Hispanic bilingual tutors to 
accept dictations given in the students' native 
language and immediately translate these into 
English, after which standard i.LA procedures 
were followed. 

After this initial phase of the model w as 
complete, students were introduced to indi- 
vidualized reading and expresM\e writing. 
The procedures were nondirective in the 
sense that thc\ required the student to take 
the initiative in the pursuit of speaking, read- 
ing, and writing competence in English. 

Tw o groups of approximately I ? 
non-English-speaking Cambodians and one 
class of approximately 15 non -English- 
speaking Hispanies reeehed a maximum of 
10 hours of instruction per week. Local social 
service agencies referred the student popula- 
tion, with an age range of 17 to 67. to the pro- 
gram. These agencies provided space for 
classes in their own buildings, or in the case 
ot the Hispanies, in a room in a neighborhood 
public library. 
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The Cambodians were recent armals to 
the United States who had endured unspeak- 
able hardships and had not. with few excep- 
tions, received any formal schooling in 
Cambodia. The le\el of education in the 
Spanish-speaking population was also low, 
few students having completed secondary 
school in their native lands. 

Pretest mean scores on the Basic Inventor} 
of Natural Language tBi.Nl ) revealed that all 
the Cambodian students performed at the 
Non-English-Speaking level. The Diagnostic 
Reading Scales idks) produced no pretest 
scores, while the Wide Range Achievement 
Test-Revised (Word Recognition Subtest) 
(WUM-K) produced a mean of pre-first grade. 

The pretest mean for the Hispanics was 
also non-English-speaking on the mm ., while 
the drs was less than first grade. The mean 
level of attainment in word recognition was 
2.5. The average length of stay in the tutorial 
program was 4.5 months. Yer\ few of the stu- 
dents were able to attend daih — the average 
was between 2 and 3 da>s per week, 2 hours 
a day 

(idling Marled 

The use of 1 1 \ with I si adults in the initial 
phase of the combinatory model is kised 
upon the following assumptions (Ben-Barka. 
I9K2: Cohen, I 1 ; l)i\on & Nessel, 19X3: 
Ncssel iVc Jones, IWh: 

1 llu-n expeneikes are o\ peat personal 
value ami iirc luelil) riiojnuigtul 

2 I earning t<» read i> easiest and miKt enj»\\ ■ 
able uhen riMitiny rnaleriaK match langiKiLrc 
I Mite ins .in J speak in i! \-.»eatmlar\ 

< W hen allotted tu Jake the ini!ia(i\e. siink'HN" 
sellimaire anJ leaf nine elluieik> are ^leni 
uantlv t iiluin..eil 

in addition, the I I \ pns-^esses some dis- 
; '* antages when u-ed in adult (si pro- 
gram . ft makes use of the adults' c.pei ieike 



and promotes reading as a byproduct of their 
thinking arid oral expression. Also, lka allows 
for one-on-one, personalized learning situa- 
tions. 

I si. adults with negligible proficiency in 
English frequently exhibit stilted syntax and 
limited vocabulary in their dictations. For 
these cases, attempts have been made to mod- 
ify certain aspects of u;.\ (Mousiafa. 1987; 
Moustafa 6c Penrose, 1985). With individuals 
who are non-English-speaking, however, lit- 
tle ^as been done to incorporate the benefits 
of the u. \ format. The use of bilingual tutors 
was an attempt to overcome the difficulty of 
using i.i. \ with a non-Engli^h-spcaking popu- 
lation. 

One Hispanic and two Cambodian bilin- 
gual tutors were gi\en two training sessions 
on the use of 1 1.\. For the first week of instruc- 
tion, the tutors took whole class dictations, 
each student being encouraged to provide a 
sentence or two on a class-selected theme 
( Figure I I. After each contribution to the stun 
had been translated into English by the tutors, 
standard 1 1 \ procedures were followed. 

A week of group i \ \ allowed the students 
to become familiar with the procedures. After 
the first week all the students were introduced 
to individual dictations. As each student relat- 
ed a personal stnr\ m Khmer or Spanish to 
the Cambodian or Hispanic bilingual tutors, 
the latter immediate!) transcribed it into 
Hnglish (Figures 2 and 3). 

The tutors then proceeded with the stan- 
dard 1 I \ procedure (Cohen. 1981: Rigg A: 
Taylor. 1979; Schneiderman. I97K; Stauffei 
I9K0), The tutor pronounced and pointed to 
each word as it was written, eventually read- 
ing the entire selection to the student. The 
tutor next pointed to each word, pacing the 
student as thc> iv.ul the sfon together. At this 
juncture, the student returned to his or her 
-eat and attempted to read the ston silentlv. 
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Figure 1 

A group storv taken during the first week ol 
class to allow the students n> become Familiar 
with the i m procedures: 

U'/fy / Ciimv Uf Class 
"I came to class to learn to speak English 
because I am afraid to answer the phone. It might 
be an American who does not speak Spanish," 
said Rosa. **I came to class because 1 am afraid to 
go out in the world and communicate with some- 
one who uni\ speaks English. I am shy." said 
Lvdia. Marisol said, "i feel timid and afraid to 
speak to someone in public because 1 do not 
know if I might say the wrong thing." 



During the rereading, the student under- 
lined each word that was ivco< lr, ;/ed. This is a 
positive approach to word recognition since 
the emphasis is upon what is known. Because 
the words are of the student's choosing, there 
is a greater likelihood that she or lie will rec- 
ognize them in the translated account. 

When the student later reread the dictated 
story to the tutor, he or she was again asked to 
underline any words recognized. II 2 or 3 
days later an underlined word was recognized 
within the context of the story, the word was 
printed by itself on a separate sheet. 

The next da\ the tutor used a window card 
tit determine ease and accuracy of recall. 
Words thus recognized in isolation provided 
the deposits lop the student's word hank. 
Every word recognized in this fashion was 
printed by the tutors on an index card and 
placed in random order in the student's small 
index box. When the word bank exceeded M) 
words or so, the student was introduced to 
alphabetizing and then to the dictionary. 

The word bank provided one ol the most 
valuable sources lot the development of word 
reiogmhon skills and sight y.ords. - t \ m \ 



became a personalized record of w ords the 
student had learned. The word bank was used 
as the basis of a variety of word recognition 
activities, including the development of visu- 
al-auditory discrimination skills, finding 
word families, composing sentences, and so 
forth. Group activities, where students 
worked together to construct sentences, ask 
questions, identify the words in written eon- 
texts such as books or magazines, or develop 
sentences and stories, provided the greatest 
ait! to word recognition, 

LEA stories carried over into group activi- 
ties that provided the opportunity for verbal 
interaction in English. These included show - 
and-tell and group \.v.\ stories that were dic- 
tated with a view to dramatizing them for the 
class. Individual i.HA stories were frequently 
read to the class. 

Figure 2 

An individual dictation spoken in Khmer and 
■.inshited b> the tutor: 

Wai hv Sok Kong 

I think no one likes w ar. War van kill people. 
The soldiers work hard. The life of a soldier is 
difficult. When there is war. no one works in the 
rice fields. There are many sjek people during 
the w ar because they don't have enough to eat. 



Figure 3 

An individual dictation spoken in Spanish and 
tuuislalcd In the tutor; 

/ t tirnmx l'.n^li\h bv Juan Berrios 
I would like to learn hnglish so that I am able to 
express imsell better with others. When 1 need 
to talk to someone. ! don't want someone else to 
speak lor nie. I would like to speak lor myself. 
1 teel bad. 
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Although hints were given by the tutors, 
many group activities were self-directed. 
Words from the students* word banks were 
constantly being compared, traded, and used 
for window card recognition games. The 
classes bustled with paired and group interac- 
tion. The encounters among the students had 
a tone of helpful comradcry, with the more 
seasoned frequently assisting the newer 
arrivals. 

Skills Begin to Develop 

Once the immigrants had acquired some 
fluency in reading their dictated stories and 
had accumulated approximately 50 word 
bank entries, they were introduced to individ- 
ualized reading by the tutors, under the guid- 
ance of the reading specialist. As is the case 
with lea, individualized reading is a basically 
nondirective procedure. Through self-seek- 
ing, self-selection, and self-pacing, the adults 
were allowed to take additional initiatives and 
thereby continue to increase their self-esteem. 

The Spanish class was housed in a branch 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia; the two 
Cambodian classes were within a block of 
another branch. As individual students were 
deemed ready for individualized reading, 
they were taken to the library to become 
members. 

After books were selected and read, the 
tutors were given demonstrations on how to 
conduct an individual conference. Individual 
and group conferences provided the tutors an 
opportunity to observe the students' reading 
interests and skills in word recognition, com- 
prehension, and oral and silent reading. It was 
another opportunity for personal instruction, 
guidance, and support, and conferences fre- 
quently led to warm personal communication 
between the tutors and the learners. Tutors 
spent time discussing current reading choices 
and what progress was beim* made, checking 



comprehension, and providing individualized 
instruction in areas of weakness. The tutors 
tried, under the continuous guidance of the 
reading specialist, to have a minimum of two 
to three conferences per week. 

These adult KSi. students made many false 
starts, attempting to read books that were too 
difficult, but quickly learned to select books 
that they could manage. Some soon became 
avid readers, completing two or three bonks a 
week. Adults need reading strategies that 
enhance self-esteem by showing practical 
results in a short time (Schneiderman, 1978). 
Although there was a great deal of variation, 
the students began to use English more and 
more frequently, especially during the indi- 
vidual conferences and group activities. The 
tutors encouraged this by using English as 
much as possible. 

As the students engaged in individualized 
reading they gave 1 1. \ dictations much less 
frequently, but continued their story-telling 
through expressive writing. The basic 
assumption here was that the most efficient 
means of developing written expression was 
to write and write — the more the better (Blot 
& Davidson. 1984: Parry & Hornsby. 1988; 
Rockcastle. 1986). The point was to encour- 
age the flow of written expression so that the 
students naturally acquired syntactical facility 
and attempted to use more sophisticated con- 
structions. They received continuous feed- 
back and developmental!) appropriate mini- 
lessons during this stage of instruction. 

At one point during the natural develop- 
ment of facility in writing, for example, a stu- 
dent attempted to use quotation marks, how- 
ever inappropriately. The student expressed a 
need, and a minilcsson on the use of quota- 
tion marks v. as in order for this student. The 
tutors were guided In the trading specialist 
into making only tho^e corrections on a com- 
pleted story that were compatible with the 
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student's level of writing competency. Stu- 
dents frequently read their productions aloud 
lu the tutor, to a group, or to the entire class 
(bigure 4). 

Some of the students beeaine pioficienl 
enough in Lnglish to become tutor aides ami 
vveie paid lor their services, The} were par- 
ticularly useful in taking 1 1 \ dictations. With 
the continual How ol new suulcnts sent to lis 
in the contractual agencies, the} helped 
acclimate new arrivals to what might other- 
wise have been an intimidating situation. 

The combinatory expressive instructional 
appoMch included an emphasis on encourag- 
ing' the students to express themselves 
through class presentations. It should be kept 
in mind (hat 1 1 \, individualized reading, and 
creative writing are in themselves e\pressi\e 
in nature, The students easily moved inlo 
othei expiessive activities, such as reading 
their 1 1 \ stones to other classmates, relating 
experiences, stoiv telling, skits, and dramati 
/ations all in bnghsh. Mo^l ol these activi- 
ties were suggested to the tutors In the 
students 

llir l'io#r<iin Proves Sum'sshil 

bor both the Cambodian and Hispanic 
populations, the posttesl scores on the UIM 
were substantially higher than thcii pretest 
pel lormance. The C ambodian students' 
posttesl pertoimance revealed (ha! they 
achieved a mean score in the hluent bnglish 
Speaking category, roughly comparable to a 
typical American fourth-grader, which we 
considered e\cebent for speakers coming 
from a totally nnrcli.ted language back 
ground. The Hispanic population aKo 
advanced to the bluenl bnghsh Speaking cat 
egorv. roughly compaiable to a typical 
American I itlli grader 

The mean po-aie a ^ '»te in w < >td ieuo»*ui- 
tion t>a the Cambodian population on the 



Figure 4 

Creative writing by a Cambodian student atier } 
months of instruction: 

/ hv S//.m \ by t.\ \\\ Khun 
I'm ( 'amhodum. 1 have lived in America lor one 
year. When the winter comes my health Jways 
changes. This year, I have a bail uuigh When I 
w oik hard, I alway s cough. 

Asian people dislike the climate in America 
Iveausf they have no snow m their countries 
Amei ican kids like snow . 

W hen the snow lalb down at niehl «nul I look 
thiough the w iiulow , it seems like it's day tune. 
1\\ cry thine can be seen 

I don't like the snow because I am not used to 
it Some Aiuerii'Jii people don't like the stiow 
elthei . 



w km i: vv as at the beginning of the third 
giade. while their leading pciformance on the 
hl'A advanced to the C7 grade level, bur the 
lltspautcs, tlie posttest word recognition 
advalKCil to a meat) of (>. l >, while their read 
ing mean incicased to .W. 

I hese ^igmlicaut icmiIc weie attaineil 
despite the fact that instructional Nine was 
sboit. I he mean length ol stay in the piogi.un 
was 5.5 months lot the Cambodians and |iM 
less thari 1 months tor the I h>p mu students 

ISmHlrldl H\|ti4iflin ts 

Aside from their role as iuMj tictot'N. the 
bilingual tuiois served other essential func- 
tions that may have contributed to the stu- 
dents' rapid gains in speaking, reading, and 
writing. Ilciaiisc they shared (he same back- 
l'i ouud w ith the reiugecs and immigrants, 
bilingual lutois helped to assure an accepting. 
ntMiintiniidating atmosphere that increased 
the students' desire to remain m the program 
I lie Use ol sik h uondirechv e stialegics t h 
i f \. indiv (dualized leading, and r\pios-.j\r 
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writing ensured a high degree ol personal 
interaction among the students, tutors, and 
professional stall'. The pedagogical and moti- 
National advantages of such personal involve* 
inenl have been demonstrated fBovd ev 
Martin, IVK4: Clabb> & Bel/. IUH5: Johnson. 
I W; Miller el al., IW5), 

Since 1 1 \. itnliv iduali/ed reading, and 
expulsive writing fostered the diselosuie ol 
personal experience*, which revealed the inti- 
mate needs, interests, and concerns of the 
students, the interaction between them and 
the tutors became, through inset vice demon- 
strations, a Kogerian tvpe ol nondirectiv e, 
incidental counseling (Coisini, 
Because id the nondirectiv e nature ol the 
instruction, the '.oufcnl id which was so 
closelv related to personal e\|viicnccs. the 
tutois ueie able to cuter into the phenomenal 
world ol (he students. 

Manv n| these adult lelngecs and unmi 
giants h;i\ c had experiences that undermined 
then s/nse ol personal wotth. I he-.c students 
needetl to establish an avvaiencss nl. anil tin t 
in. their own experiences. Nondirectiv c 
instiuetiou.il procedures that allowed the shi 
dents to take a great deal of initiative for then 
learning, the oppuitumtv to v eti! then pcison 
al problems in a sale and accepting milieu, 
and the use id bilingual instruclois who 
shared the students 1 expenences, all assisted 
in providing lor benehcial giowth 
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T e c h n o I o g y 

A middle-aged man wa\es to his friend across the street. 
Tin going for m\ computer lesson now.' lie shouts as he 
enters the public library. In fact, he is learning basic reading 
skills willi a tutor; in his mind, however, he is learning a 
modern skill that will help him retrain for the changing job market. 

•Ask<>\ fcCUkh. IWU4J4 



Ci>t>i(>uii f \ o/ti i adult \tittlt nts a ni'u 
u</\ fn It-urn. </ u«n that vw/s nut 
tiMiiliihlc t>> mo\l t>l fht tn u In n thr\ 
t •(- 1 htliht n I hi\ n< t tinn vxplnn s thv n\v\ 
i>t i <>mi*ntt t \ /// mlull htf nn \ ftn»intnn\ It 
t>l*in\ w tth \\le\ it>itl (Un />in r. u hit It 

i tonftttt t > tn Lit lull ltd nit \ />/hi;/ i//>*\ it ml 

l*h*\lth s d t>Ut(H \ "/ %l\%nhlNi w»/r«i/<( ft! *; ; 

u >th fuihlnht'f iiiUu'wi \ 'r unmi i/\ m/ \/</>» /j 
/•'"/ tLitf t*( iht it>th It \ t'tcifitil [>ith!t 

. .in.tr, \, »/_ //, ... /t /, t/ , , M ,l t tt t , : i 



//s/ (V sottwtirt m thv i ontvU t>l a <//w tt\\tt>n 
df the w/j/ei/s //tm hh tVi \ in it niulti- 

htcttitt \nt tct\ Still tinntht r ih\ttnt t h\t <>f 
i/m ts i>n>\ iilt il h\ I mm c//i</ S//m/m. 
//jn n//r ihifi n nthitcd h\ U\d 

It t\ /" /»i hofWil that tt \nih h (///(/ ///r m 

f'/M itJult fltcttt* V It /// w*r»/; /»< /" 
t /Mt f / /!( IK7 fe c /l/fr'/('i,'/i > std ll il\ 

/r/^- ' (//St \, ( i»/;/'Vh t i»,':/ A v / 

Hvlcmuvs 
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A middle aecd in. 111 w a\ e> In his 
Iriend auo^s ihe sticcl. "I'm mini! 
lot mv computer lesson now," lu j 
shoUt^* clS llC ClltCI - tllC puhlk 

librais. In tact, tic is Icartitui: basic r caihriu 
skills with a tutor; in his mind, however, Ik 1 is 
kaimiiL! a modem skill thai will help hmi 
ictiain li>r tin* ehaiHMm: p»h market f luiUc. 
|o,vh Similarly . a single mother nl scveial 

>OUIlL* LhillllVII Is ICC-ClMlHi IllCKK > llhtlUC 

tmn h\ computet, nehl at the wcllaic ollke 
She, to », is ai (pill in^ the I* mi skill- nl lead 
ins:, writing, and math w bile ptcparuii: to 
enter a wnul-pmccssin^ training pnu'iam. 
Although learning lo reatl In her ehililren is nt 
paramount imparlance to her at thi^ time* she 
evcntuall} wants |nenf' m r a denial i aieei and 
become sell ^upp- »i f iii 1 .; 

Cnmputcts ollVi the *c adult student > a in -w 
a\ t«> Lain, a wa> that w.i- n»«i a\d»laMe in 
litem .i ^ hoi *! <. Inldien Advantage*, aiul db 
ub .ailaec* nK mnpnfei ■ kised m am I mil 
hav. been 'cmmicialcd cbewhcie ' \-k»»v tV 



Turner. I9K°o. hut the following list oilers a 
summary. 

Privacy. ()nl\ the adult and the teacher or 
tutor need to know the actual level at which 
the learner is working. Once the adult student 
learns how to operate the computer, she or he 
can work independeiith without an> one 
i oilier than the teacher or tuton Know ine the 
piovMin's level of difficulty 

hhlividtuttLUitton Instruction uin he tai 
loied to the adult student's needs rather than 
to those of a jmuip. I he teacher can indiv idu- 
ah/e not onlv the pace of learning hut also the 
content and ptesentation to suit tlic needs and 
interests nl the student. 

\t hu'M tficnt A numherol research 
studies haw demonsiiated tlial sindenls make 
K'lter-than aveiiii!e j'ains throueli tisc of tech 
in>lnj!> l Ashn , M'Xfi; A^kn\, Mae la). A; 
Hi\ler IW7; Macla> ,V .Vknv. , I^HSi 
Allhoueli ( laik < l l >K h cautions that achieve- 
ment »:ains mav not k' related to the medium 
nl mstiiiLtion hut instead In content, adoption 
id cuinpulei tcchnolnev i aiises leather to 
rethink the ciitricuhim. which is a positne 
step and eeneiallv leads to heller iiistuu lion 
i Papa,! lanui s , Douglas. Williamson. tV 
I eMon. I 1 *"!. 

( 't*\t»ft[t . lt\ cni s\ An e\teiM\e e\ a Ilia - 
t, iii nl an urban technolne) and hteracv cen 
ter has icvealed thai instruction with comput- 
eis is in* more expensive than ti actional 
instruction r 'I timer tV Stockdill. piKVi. In ad- 
dituMi, a Liiiier ntimhei nl students can he 
■.et\ed tlunvi::ti u ine icdm dn r :<. in iiistiik 
imn 

( n>;t>,'l i >f /? -/; *\t f i\i \t!u|t sflldcilt" e.iadtl 

allv take ^ null • «l nt flu leai mm.: sitnalinn a> 
lhe> b,"s nnie lamiliai w Ith the t nmputei. and 
■ uh-equeut tlianees in then attitudes ahmif 
them .Ive • ha'.e h-.en tI".omente l i Asknv lV 
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Broun, l l >SS; Leu is, l c >KN>. Controlling a 
computer scenis to lead to a sense ol empow - 
ciment lor low -literate individuals who prior 
to instruction often leel that the\ ha\e little 
control owr their own lives. 

I U \ibthty in w halutinz While the Use 
ol computers ma\ no! eliminate the neeil 
lor moup insttuclion, it can oiler opportuni- 
ties loi instruction in a student's open time 
slots, smneiliinji which is particularl) impor- 
tant lor ailults who aie hi** multiple ie- 
ponsibihlies, 

()pi t\ cntr\. i>j>cn f \it \\ lule classes ma\ 
opetale on a rerulat schedule, it is common 
tot ailult -Indent - u> heed -oine llc\tluhl\. 
Instructional use ol computers enables teach 
cis ami tutors to start wheic students leave 
oil, sciMiu: valuable lime lor e\er\one. Stu 
dent lecoid-. tan \k easil> sloreil on computer 
disk a i onlidclitial alul convenient mean . ol 
fclaimn** student data. 

\ tftntlt t tt n n\ tnlaun k\hlU'|oL , V Is 
res olutiont/tne the w.oikplacc. business, 
Mitlu- u }. aiul laK»r ooum/ations look to tec h 
m»h»e> ft i upeiade woikeis' skills. A laith Ml 
iechnoloe\ exists in the m»»dein mind t luiMc. 
I'is h, which can help adult students o\e 
i'Iik' leehni'sol inatlei|iMv> a -the) apptoaJi 
r tu i.i o| leanum* ba-ie skills *l ewis, I*>Vm 
Repealed Use ol computed lead * to k omjnitei 
lit; mcv ami pio\ nlc- a means i >t b hat 4alU 

lllsfou Mon 

Disiuhiuilii^o^ 

(7/ t wc< lechimlo^\ is constantly JianL.*- 
nit:. What sccmcil "state ol the art" scveial 
; ear - aeo t » n> deem J "prmuto e " ( 'on 
hmtal up./ia (mi: i . neve -ar. to lake deb an- 
fa<:c ol tin- be a 'hat fee hih»loi!y ha to ullei 
* I u ner. M'Vm 

I if i r*f c»ip,rtfii!tr\ | j^k ol ci 'Hipatibih 
tv between ma. him make idcntiheaUon 
in. I ti .• ol .ippfMfniaii "ttwafe dllluuit I -e 



ol soltv. are cv aluation guides (described 
below ) helps ideuiil'v software appiopriale lor 
a eiven computer. 

( '(A/, Cost used to be a major hairier to 
purchasing computers tor instruction, bortun- 
alelj, costs have come down, making com- 
putus, all'ordahle to most literacv programs. 

I'rv.wurv in nutU ntfud da i\it>n\. When 
monc> lor computers comes horn an unex- 
pected wmdUill administrator must ollcn 
"use it 01 lose it." Instead ol makiue careful 
plans, which should precede any purchase, 
the> m.i\ tall prey to a sharp salesperson who 
does not always have the best interests ol stu- 
dent-' m mind. 

Lai /. of < \pcKi\i A trained resource pel 
von needs to he available to set up th • equip- 
ment, to li\ nunoi mallunctions when lhe> 
occur, ami, most important, to tram teatheis 
and tntor^ in the use ol the computer. I hi^ 
person aho needs to keep up w ith w hat is 
Itapp-enme. not onK in coinputci techuolo«!\ 
hut also in adult literacy so that ei|Uipmcut 
anil soltwaie utn be up*!iadetl 

hut ntthiinim: I nlortunateb, when pro 
i.'iam adimnistratorN decide to atlopt (cchnob 
lespeciallv Lomputeis loi in ttuclioni the 
hist l onsuleiahon ^ u ualb hardware and 
not soliwaic ( )lten it |n alter those initial di 
^ isnuis aie made that the admmisiMtoi leal 
r/e ■■ thai lea* heis and luioi^ n.vil to be trained 
Instead ol tiaimne beme the hi -t step, u is 
ollen a?t .tltcitboaehl 

tniipp'opniitt in^tnti t(t*n Mo>t invtruc 
tioiial soltwaie is designed lorchildien. Iltn", 
e\er. man> programs nia> lv adapted loi use 
v. ith adult 1 , d i-aie \ ■ e>.ei»ed in the was th.'} 
die piesented. Man> nistrui (tonal yaines can 
iisvil il the ;:iaphus aie not loo oln um h 
childish \s in-'tc lundme I- be.omint: as ail 
able h»i arlnlf ni^f i tic f tonal pioeraiumine. 
vcmJo! ii c pri »dtic tne imuc appiopuaic 
maicnal • Adult c.JjLa'i'i • need \ n be aet^e 
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in making the needs ol their students known 

to M'lkllUs. 

C tin it ulum mivwautm. It takes lime lor 
an> innovation to be adapted and adopted in a 
local program. As such, use of a new lechnol- 
og;. is often viewed as a special event rather 
than part ol the ongoing curriculum, Teachers 
nitisi become so I ami li.tr Willi the instmetion 
al materials ollcred \ ia the computer that 
these materials can become part ol the routine 
ol hisd action. 

Iloli- i httmu'j* When students iwe comput 
eis and ha\e control over Iheir personal learn 
inp agendas. lhe\ become more independent. 
Sometimes teachers and liitnis leel displaced 
b\ the technology Training can overcome 
these leclings of displacement .ind give 
in aruclois an important role in instruction 
iHi\|i-i \ Askov, IMKS) 

i lu* Soilunir 

Computers aie hinting then wa\ into adull 
literacy progr mis ol all t>pcs, Sometimes, 
however, llnw are not being Used to lull capa- 
city A major complaint horn teachers is the 
lack ot appiopoale softwaic 

One resource is the Adult Uleiaiv and 
rcJiu«»|ii»!% hojeel [administered b\ People's 
Computer Co. 1 1 it* . Uishnp |>n\e. Snue 
107. San kamon. C .VU5X.*, I SA; 4I5-S3M- 
4J10D). uhieh oilers annual soltwaie > v alua 
tion guides and quailerA newsletters The 
project also sponsors an annual conference at 
•'.huh the most rctcM soltwaie is displaved 

\nothei icsoincc is the index matlix we 
have created as an aid to teachers o! adults 
who need lo identilv iclalivelv inexpensive 
sol lu are lor Use with \ aiioiis t\|vs i»| leain- 
L'l v I he matux appears on p.cv |" I (km 

We particular Iv favor snhware lhal can he 
cn-tomi/ed oj that pio\ idc> mim-au'hmun.: 
*v stem- , Mil- kind i -t oltu.ac al|i»w s leacliei s 
lo enki (lie i". ahnlaiv and leading material 



needed lor the particular target group. I or 
example, some programs ean he customized 
with lOLtibulan and sentences relating to 
parenting or lo word-processing lor the voting 
mother on public assistance. Our middle-aged 
man preparing loi a new career is more mo- 
tivated to learn when technical vocabulary 
needed lor a job-training piogram is included 
in the sol lu are. Our workplace literacy pro 
gram (hat prepares stale transportation work- 
eis tor (he Commercial Vehicle Driver's la 
censf e\am uses Word AttUt /. /7m (o leach 
technical \ ocahularv. Instead of vocabulary 
such as bridal (which is in the general pro- 
gram >. we were able lo teach antenna and 
M'hii Ir in confcxiualls relevant sentence 

Outstanding Solhwur 

Our inteni in presenting this matrix was 
not to evaluate the ip.ialitv ol the various soil 
ware packages. Rather, we intended to create 
a usei Iriendlv matrix that |H'rmits teachers to 
see til a glance how speulic commercial sofi- 
ware programs mav be Used. We suggest that 
teachers rec|uest preview copies he I ore mak- 
ing purchases to determine il the piogram is 
applicable to theii students ami if it is ol ap 
piopuate ijuaht), Nevertheless, we have iden- 
tihed a lew outstaiuhng programs, based on 
the uilcnaol being iiionI useful in instmetion 
and least dillicult to use. These programs are 
noteworthy lor then design anil flexibility 
and some oiler the option of teacher inpul 

lndi\ iduabud lfs\t)n\ A mini -authnrini! 
svsifm allows teachers to create Iheir own 
computer 01 print activities Several good 
pieces ot soliware with this capacitv arc f / 
rth>t II Anthinim: Sw*m. hnbvhlual \tud\ 
( t nn* . Ms I, lu * t lotion th s 'i////;t / . and 

\ fiabulat \ \fjlf, Iking able to uislnnu/e 
sidlwaie with the vo.abuliin ot the work 
plate "i lamilv literacy prnitiam is tJ rreal 
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ads antage. Customizing also allow s lor indi- 
v iilnali/ation c»f the course content to the stu- 
dents' goals and needs. Our selection includes 
Cieute Lcwcns. Litiky 7 \(>i abulary Humes, 
Penn Stute Adult l.iteruv y Coiir\e\\un\ Squure 
l\urs. \ iu iibvhiry L'hallvn\>\\ and Word At- 
Uiek flits. 

Writing skills Adapted word -processing or 
ssnhng software can pioside students with 
real ss irtmg experiences, such as letter writ- 
ing or keeping journals or logs. With Penn 
State \dult I itrrui \ Cuitrwuarc and Sueecw 
with U//7//H,', the teacher is able to access the 
students' tiles to read journal entries and 
make comments. 

Muth skills. Math exercises are most role 
% ant and helplul when the students are ssork 
mg with actual problems, such as those Irom 
the workplace or those related to lite skills. A 
kes to mot is aling students is in pros ide te- 
les ant and real problems, I he follow ing 
programs arc possible select ions: Cureei 
\nthmvtu . ( <>>>kttn: and liukun: Senes, /'/<■- 
w'i tttioihd Muth Review. \o> utinnul Muth h*r 
Automottxe In hnii tuns, and Xtwutumal Muth 
h>i ( \npentrt \. 

Teachers might start soltssare resicss with 
these progiams. keeping m mind that no soli- 
ssaie program will be useful to esers student 
or till literacy piogranis. We base chosen to 
locus soleh on instructional softs*, arc pro- 
grams in this matrix; simple ssoid-pioecssing. 
database, and spreadsheet programs can also 
be used to railoi instruction to the needs of 
individual students. Publications, uch as 
Pollak n I he Reudinv \\>irim: Teit< hrr\ Wonl 
f J n>te\suh: ('twifuuniui i h>NM>, can guide 
teachers m how to use these tools in adult lit- 
eracy nMniction 

Illt<'l|>N'lfll{4 tilt 1 Mill 1 1 X 

In the malm, the Miles o| (he soltware 
programs are lifted m the i nhmni mi the far 

l( 



left. The next column. Teacher/Tutor Tools, 
indicates whether the program can be cus- 
tomized or w he I her it has a mini-authoring 
svstcni: customized programs allow teachers 
to insert special socabulars in an alreads 
established program such as an electronic 
game of hangman; mini-authoring ss stems 
allow teacher s to des ise their os\ n lessons, 
as in the hidi\ idnitlired Study ( enter suit- 
ware which pros ides on-screen prompts to 
help those who base no programming expe- 
rience. 

The next column. Assessment & Skills, 
indicates the skills assessed or taught. The 
( 'ontent column is subdis ided as lollosvs: 

1 . Cieneral basic skills content is basic 
skills material that possesses a Irlcracs or 
informational content, rather than content 
derised Irom a specific occupation. 

2. Workplace basic skills refer to those 
taught in the context ol a job. A leather might 
gis e the Aunt ultiuul Muth tutor to students 
interested in farming-related occupations, 
rather than encouraging those adults to learn 
from an application that pun ides onls gener- 
al basic skilK content. 

}. Job-domain related skrlK relet s to con- 
tent related to a job or profession that is not 
necessarils basic skills material, such as tsp- 
ing skills for clerks anil knowing bods parts 
for healthcare workers anil rules of the road 
tor truck diiseis. 

The rest of the categories should be self- 
es ident. The numbers in the far right column 
indicate where the software programs can be 
obtained aiuKoi respond to the numbers on 
the list of publishers in Figure I . [Note: These 
addresses were current as ot March IW1.| 

W hen Using (his guide, never automatical- 
Is disregard soltware because ol possible lim- 
itations such a-, the following 
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Figure 1 

Adult Software Publishers/Distributors (U.S.) 



1. www 

The National Institute lor 
In vii iictK >nal MalenaK 

120 Driftmier Engineering 
( (r. 

Allien *Ci \ 30602 

2. Acadeniii. Theiapx 

Publications 
20 Comnicaial Blwl. 
NnxaloCA l MV lW0|o| 
s 00 422 724M 
•> \(|'ianiis International 

»*o iio\ i:s 

Indian Roiks Beach f ! . 

34635-01 2S 
SIM) UX-20J4 
4. Ml s. Ilk. 

250* lairlec Kil 
Wilmington Dl, I'iSin 
XOO-545-7766 
5 ( arcer A kls 
20417 Nonlholl Si 
Dep!. ZW76 
ChatswiirihCA l M 3 1 1 
818-341-2535 

6. Conduit 

I Ik' I'lmel'Mt} ot loxxa 
( )akdale ( 'ampiis 
loxxa Ciu IA 52242 
M l M35-4IOO 

7. Conox er 
PO Box 155 
Omro \V| 54%3 
414-685-5707 

8 Continental Pre^ 

520 liaM Bainbridgc M. 

Lh/abcthtown PA 1702: 

K(X»-233-075 l J 
w. Dax ulsou ^ An^im. iiik's. Iik. 

3M5 KashiwaSt. 

Torrance (' A »)U5n* 
h ) 556 6|4| 



10. Design Ware 

185 Hens Si. 

San PnineiseoCA l UID7 

800-572-7767 
I 1 Ldueutional Aclix Hies, Inc. 

PO Box 3<>2 

Lieepoii NY 1 152o 

800-645 "<7V> 
12. hducational Technologies. 
Inc. 

1007 Whitehead Ril. IM. 
I renlon NJ 086 W 
60M-K82-266S 

1 * Ldueullure. Ilk. 

I Cwaie Pla/a 
Suite 805 

Dubuque IA 52IHU ouuo 
800-553-485S 

14. i xjr Publishing 
Changing l imes Education 

Sl- .. ' 
300 York Axe. 
Si. Paul MN 55101 
SIM) 328 I 152 

15. loetis Media. I ml. 
SV; Slew ail \\e. 
TO Box 865 
CfardcnCitx NY 11530 
HfMMi45-H ( lS i J 

K> llarllcx*^ Coni'sew aie. Inc. 
Box4M> 

Dimondale Ml 4SS2I 
SIHJ-247-MM) 

1 7. Houghton MtlUm 

po Box os* 

II noxer Nil 0375s 
603-448-3838 

1 8 Meal I eai mug, Iiu 
5'K»5 Roxal Lane 
Suite 130 
Imng I X "*5nM 
214 <Po 4201 i I X i 



6i:-445-26WUMN) 

\ l K Institute lor the Studx ol 
Adult Literaex 
Penn Stale I'nix ersitx 
College of Education 
204 (wider Wax. Suite 2(W 
Stale College PA I6S0I 
8I4-863 3777 

20. Maud Solixxare 
Bos 300 

LiikeCiroxe NY 1 1755 
516-585-3755 
21.1 .earning t'nl united Corp. 
6512 Bauiu Dr.. No. 1 1 
Know ilk- TN 37o|g 
SIH) ?s| 4717 

22. MaNimedia 
PO Box 8082 
Shawnee Mission KS 

66208 
816 523- 1050 

23. mi (i 

3400 Lexington Axe N. 
Si. Paul MN 55126 
612-481-3500 

24. Micro Poxxer A Light Co. 
12810 Hillcresl Rd. 
Suite 120 

Dallas TX 752*0 
21 1-230 0620 

2*v Milhken Publishing ( o 
I MM) Research Hlxd. 
PO Bos 2l5 7t > 
St. Louis MO 63I32-057M 
M4-WI-4220 

26. Miiulscape. Inc. 

Educational Dtx ismn 
Dept. D. 3444 Dundee Rd. 
Noithhiook 1L 6IHI62 
MHk22l- l >K84 
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Figure 1 

Adult Software Publishers/Distributors (continued) 



27. Morning Star 
PO Box 53o4 
Madison NVI 53705 
800.533-0445 

28. Optimum Resource. Inc. 
10 Station PI. 
Norfolk CT On058 
K*K)-327-147^ 

2 U . Queue, Inc. 
5h2 Boston A\c. 
Bridgeport CTOno 10 
KOO-232-2224 

30. Scholastic, Inc. 
PO Bo\ 7502 
2WI Past McCain St. 
JelfersonCits MO (o 1 02 
800-541-5513 



31. Soitwriters Deselopment 

Corp. 
47 IS Hurtuid Rd. 
Baltimoie MD 2l2l4-Wo8 
800-45 1 -572o 

32. Souih-Wcsiein 
5101 Madison Rd. 
Cincinnati OH 45227 
K00- 543-7007 

33. Spin-A-Test Publishing Co. 
3177 Hogarth Dr. 
Sacramento CA "5827 
<Jlft-3iVJ-2032 

34. Sunburst Communications 
3M Washington Ave. 
Plcas;tnt\iilc M 10570- 

28W 
800-43 1 -1^34 



35. Teach Yourself bs 

Computer Software. Inc. 
34V \V. Commeicial Si. 
Suite 1000 

I: Rochester NY I 1445 
716-381-5450 

30. Teacher Support Software 
PO Box 7130 

Guinea illc PL 326O5-7I30 
80O-228-2K71 

37. Ventura Pdueulional 

SVSliMNs 

3440 Brokcnhill St. 
New burs Park CA y 1 320 
K05-4W-I407 



• MatK lor children — As long as the pro- 
gram is not insulting or childish, it can 
be used successfully. 

• A grade lesel too high- Mans studies 
show that students can read technical or 
work-related material at several grade 
levels above their tested ability (Diehl & 
Mikuleckv 1980). 

• Generic in content — Before deciding 
against such a package, try to determine 
if it can be customized to students* needs 
by inserting specialized vocabulary and 
content. 

We hope that h\ using this guide teachers 
w ill disco er that computer softw arc can be 
an efleclise tool for enhancing instruction. 
This matrix will enable adult literacy practi- 
tioners to receive the best \nlue from the solt- 
ware purchased. 
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PA: Institute for the Stud\ ol Adult Literacy 

Pennsylvania State I'niversitv. 
Clark, R.K. < 10X3). Reconsidering research on 

learning from media. Review %>j l.dm at ion 

Rvwarvh. 5.*i4>, 445 450. 
Diehl. W.A.. & Mikuleekv. I., < I wsui. The nature 

ol reading at work, .hutrnal »»/ AYi/r////e. 24. 

22! 227. 

Lew is, I. .11. I |0XX>. Adults and computer an\iel> . 
fact or fiction l.tfrloni> learning, / / < N ) . 5 X, 
12. 

Muela\. CM . & Asko\. 1. N. t I l iS7 1. Computet - 
•n JcJ instruction lor Minn and Dad. lwuc.\ in 
S.< n m r t//h/ /<■< hnnhf^\, 4i I i. XX 02. 

Ntael.iv. CM.. .V: \skov, l-.N. tlOXX). Computers 
and adult beginning readcis: An intet *»enera- 
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T e c h n o I o g y 

Adult Literacy in a 
Multiliterate Society 



Shkkky Hill Howie 
January 1990 



There arc those who f that ours 
is a postliterale socieU. They I ear 
that hooks are being replaced b\ 
technology and media. The \ be- 
lie\ e such innm alions as computers \\ ill re- 
place the need to read hooks to gain informa- 
tion and to learn. Just as in the Phacdrus 
Plato feared that the invention of the paper 
and pen to record ideas would destroy the 
oral literacy tradition, writers such as Neil 
Postman ( l°-85) fear that the in\ entions of 
television and computer will destroy our 
print literacy trad lion. 

We once were predominate In a pre I iterate 
society, but with the invention of the printing 
press, we became primarily literate. The 
availability of the computer today is changing 
us into a multiliterate society, one in which 
we learn and take in information in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

Instead of fearing changes and decrying 
the passing of traditions, perhaps it is w iser to 
understand technological innovations and 
prudently use them to facilitate and perpjlu 
ale the values we believe in. In other words, 
computers as language processors can he ol 



tremendous benefit in the learning of lan- 
guage processing in reading and writing. 

The urgency for print literacy today is 
unique in that approximately 70' r of contem- 
porary jobs require literacy. Furthermore, at 
the rate that information doubles today (every 
20 months) and the rate it is projected to dou- 
ble by the year 2000 (every 20 weeks), print 
liteiacs will be a necessity lor mere survival, 
lor adults who are illiterate or semiiitcrate, 
the computer has many advantages for im- 
proving abilities that could later be transferred 
to paper and print. With the goal of transfer- 
ence in mind, there is no justification for fear- 
ing the demise of the book for primary litera- 
cy. In a multiliterate approach, the objective 
is learning through a variety of ways. 

The Differences in Technologies 

The technologies of the book and paper 
and pencil appear to differ from the computer 
in the ways they require users to think and 
to solve problems. Print offers activities of 
deductive reasoning that have the reader pro- 
ceed from general ideas to details in a linear, 
sequential manner. Such reasoning is pre- 
scribed by an author and is restricted to the 
limits the writer sets. On the other hand, 
Norton ( I u 85) argues that certain software 
offers the opportunity to think in a different 
way, one that may be closer to the was adults 
live and solve problems day by day. Problem- 
solving software asks a user to reason induc- 
tively by experimenting and asking "what if 
to a problem rather than using "if-then" as in 
cause and effect sequencing in a linear book. 

The experimenter hypothesizing '"what if 
nir»kes mistakes and learns from them. Seeing 
patterns and creating patterns and connec- 
tions allow the computer user to employ syn- 
thesis, to determine probabilities, and to use 
intuitive reasoning. The user operates in an 
open system that he or she creates rather than 
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in one set dim n in black and white by the 
author. 

An example of such a software program 
would be U here in the World Is Carmen 
Samlinto'.' by Broderbund Publishing. In this 
simulation, one that semiliterate adults could 
enjoy with help, the user becomes a sleuth 
tracking criminals across the world to specific 
geographic points During the chase, the user 
refers to an almanac of facts to uncover infor- 
mation about the clues that are provided to 
the whereabouts of the criminal. The paper- 
bound almanac included with the program 
has facts on Hags, coins, governments, and all 
else the sleuth would need to look up. The 
user formulates patterns to the criminal's 
behavior, synthesizes information from a 
variety of sources (both \ideo and book), and 
makes decisions based on inductive logic. 
The program is recom mended for groups of 
adult learners of v arying abilities, so that 
using it becomes a social experience as well. 

The two systems of thinking are not the 
dichotomies that Norton ( 19X5) presents. A 
reader of books in the process of reading 
asks questions that are "w hat if." not solely 
"if-then." A reader searches for patterns to 
the text that exist and synthesizes informa- 
tion. A reader makes guesses and uses intu- 
ition to arrive at solutions to the problems 
the print poses. A reader tests hypotheses 
and makes mistakes, correcting as more con- 
text becomes available. The reader relies 
finally on personal experience and back- 
ground knowledge to compose the meaning 
the text suggests. Perhaps the theory should 
be that what Norton suggests as computer- 
oriented activities are actually ones that occur 
during a reading process and then are validat- 
ed by engaging in the print-oriented activities, 
as show n in Figure 1. 

The point is that technologies of both hook 
and computer are compatible in problem - 



Figure 1 



f'nnt-oriented 
aetwuies 

if-then 

deductive 

linear, sequential 

closed s\ stem 
aetive 



Computer-oriented 
iii ti\ itie.s 

what if 

inductive 

patterns and 
connections 

open system 

interactive 



Adapted Irtim Xurtnn 1 1^X5). pp. 3d 40. 

solving tasks and may reinforce each other in 
helping people become literate. The kinds of 
thinking and problem solving they elicit from 
a user are not exclusive, but perhaps develop- 
mental. That means that if a computer pro- 
gram provides an experience in problem solv- 
ing that is preliminary to actual reading (a 
problem-solving process), then the experi- 
ence may transfer to the actual literate experi- 
ence with print in the book technology. 

Using certain problem-solving software 
that provides this experience can aid an adult 
in becoming literate. Certainly, the software 
program described earlier offers the opportu- 
nity to think and solve problems preliminary 
to reading, but it also provides a relevance 
and a necessity fc * reading a book {the 
almanac) to find information in order to solve 
the prohlems posed. 

Needs of Adult Learners 

The ability to read has a functional pur- 
pose for adults, of course, in their jobs, in 
making decisions on consumer products, in 
reading safety and health warnings and direc- 
tions, and in assuring their rights as citizens. 
Such functional competencies have been 
detailed in the 1 WO Adult Performance Level 
Study ( aim l out of Texas (Ko/ol. IW5). and 
they do have their place in teaching literacy 
to adults. 
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Beyond just functional purposes, though, 
is the need to "perpetuate an ongoing com- 
munication with life." as Wolf ( 1977) con- 
cludes from his survey of elderly adults. He 
found that print literacy serves lifelong pur- 
poses and fulfills specific needs in the lives of 
aging persons. Reading satisfies needs for 
entertainment, curiosity, cultural develop- 
ment, and companionship — not only for the 
older adults, but for people of all ages. Wolf 
found, too, that reading was a way to main- 
tain spiritual and community interests. Many 
adults needed to read in order to read the 
Bible. Many wanted to read about e\ents and 
people in communities where they lived. 

The most important purpose for print liter- 
acy, though, is that it has a social function 
among adults. Individuals who read do not 
isolate themselves socially (Sieu ' rg. 1972). 
Wolf (1977) found that the adults exchanged 
books, discussed them, and built social con- 
tacts around sharing ideas they gained from 
reading. Such adults were more active and 
involved socially than those who did not read. 
Kozol { 1985) eloquently describes this social 
need of adults in his poetic definition of a lit- 
erate human being: "One soul, reaching out 
of the loneliness of the human condition to 
find — through love— another" (p. 162). 
Books serve to fulfill life needs, not only of 
adults but of the young as well. 

Cauiions in I sing the Computer 

There are cautions to using the computer 
to teach literacy to adult learners that have to 
be heeded before one may begin to consider 
the computer's advantages. 

One caution resides in the area of selection 
of the software itself: the teacher must have 
software that is compatible with the overall 
teaching approach. For example, if one takes 
strictly a skills approach lo (lie teaching of 
reading, (hen one will select drill-and-practice 



programs and tutorials that provide practice 
and drill in skills already taught. 

The second caution is related to the first: 
remember that the computer is not a substi- 
tute for good teaching and does not replace a 
good teacher. An effective teacher prepares 
plans, selects relevant materials, and proceeds 
to teach with educationally sound methods. 
The selected software should facilitate the 
plans and be part of a lesson being orchestrat- 
ed by the teacher, who operates from a clear 
philosophical approach (Howie, 1988). 

One approach, then, is the skills approach. 
Another is a problem-solving approach to 
teaching literacy using such software as 
simulations, text adventures, and problem- 
solving programs. Teaching literacy as prob- 
lem solving requires a student to hypothesize, 
predict, make guesses, and realise patterns to 
reading and writing (Howie. 1989). These are 
all mental processes of the mature reader who 
focuses on understanding and composing 
ideas in text. This approach to teaching read- 
ing is also based on a definite philosophy and 
is one that is superior to the skills approach 
with adults. 

Figure 2 gives a limited list of current 
problem-solving programs that are suitable 
and recommended for teaching reading to 
adults. 

Another caution to heed is that skills and 
ways of thinking on the computer do not au- 
tomatically transfer to books. The transfer has 
to be part of the teacher's plan, and the stu- 
dents must be made aware of this goal of their 
instruction by computer, not just left to infer 
it. Good instruction, therefore, w ill focus on 
the transference of problem sol\ ing. ways of 
thinking, and acquisition of literacy skills, 
and will integrate the two technologies for the 
development of print literacy. 

A final caution is that the teacher must be 
aware of the effects of the software program 



Figure 2 
Software for Adult Use 



Simulations 

Oregon Trail- Ml-CC 
Lemonade ••- MECC 
President Elect — Micro Media 

Problem solving 

U /ir/r //» f/ir H i//7c/ Is Carmen Sandicito 
— Broderbund 

Where in the CSA l.\ Carmen SamHc^o'.' 

— Broderbund 

Memory Match — Hurilcx 

Monc\ ' Money! — Hartley 

Mcmoi \ Building Block s — Sunbursi 

Drill and practice 

/)r. IWt's TalkW ritcr—\im\c\ 

That's My Job — Hartley 

Word Attack — Davidson & Associates 



on the learner, both affectively in meeting the 
learner's needs for self-esteem and cognitive- 
ly in developing thinking abilities and literacy 
skills. Usage of the computer should have a 
positive learning effect. Not every adult will 
be willing to use machines, particularly com- 
puters, and they should never be forced to do 
so. Most adults, however, will find using a 
computer a matter of prestige and a boost to 
their esteem and confidence. 

Specific Advantages 

Because of the tremendous variety of soft- 
ware, the computer offers a wide variation in 
techniques that appeal to different ways of 
thinking and learning. Hach individual has 
learning styles that vary but may be accom- 
modated through the variety oi techniques the 
software offers, from drill and practice to 
simulations to weird processing. For example, 
one adult student may learn best through role 
playing and would benefit from a simulation. 



Another student may learn best through lan- 
guage experience and would learn most with 
a word processor. Taylor ( 1980) described the 
variations as Tool, Tutor, Tutee, and Toy, the 
functions of the great array of software pro- 
grams available. 

Another advantage is the sensor)' involve- 
ment provided on the computer. Instead of 
being entirely visual, as is a book, software 
can be tactile, visual, and even aural, if one 
uses a voice synthesizer. People have differ- 
ent learning modalities, and a multiscnsory 
approach would benefit the majority of learn- 
ers as u Vir learning strengths. 

If one ascribes to the theory of hemispher- 
ic dominance — that the right side of the brain 
is primarily visual and spatial while the left 
is predominately verbal and linear — then one 
may see that the computer would accommo- 
date hemispheric needs in its graphics Jind 
text displays. 

In contrast to the static book, most soft- 
ware programs are interactive with the learn- 
er. The student has the opportunity to ask the 
program questions, respond to it, and get 
immediate feedback. Another advantage is 
that the learner may control this interaction, 
its rate and repetition, through self-pacing, 
Thus, the learner may interact continuously 
with the program until mastery is achieved 
and feelings of confidence are given a boost. 

Continuous and timely feedback may be a 
tremendous aid to learning. A book or a test 
in a class cannot give this kind of feedback; 
too frequently it is delayed for days so that 
learning from mistakes is impossible. Be- 
cause of the interaction possible on the com- 
puter, learning from mistakes and subsequent 
corrections is a strong advantage. 

A word processor provides excellent 
advantages over using paper and pencil or a 
t>pe writer, Writers are freed to concentrate on 
composing, knowing that they may easily 
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scroll back through their manuscript to re- 
shape and edit their ideas later. Revision is 
simple with a word processor. 

Adult learners will come to appreciate the 
ephemeral nature of w riting that appears on 
an electronic screen, w ith the realization that 
it may be rethought and changed at any time. 
No longer will language appear unmanipulat- 
able or unchangeable — all one needs to do is 
push the delete key or move and replace text 
to change ideas. Language thus becomes 
Usable, mutable, and dynamic to the adult 
learner. 

Probably the best advantage of the com- 
puter resides in its social possibilities for 
learning. Current research in cooperative 
learning and grouping on the computer 
rexeals that learning is significantly enhanced 
when two or three students are grouped to 
share language and experiences in learning 
(Carrier & Sales. 1987). In such grouping, 
students use language to generate ideas, 
become teachers to each other, and enjoy 
their experiences more. Certainly, grouping 
could also fulfill adult longing lor social 
interactions with other adults. Such grouping 
counters a sense of isolation and anxiety 
regarding formal learning. Furthermore, 
grouping deals with necessary aspects of 
adult learning outlined by Mocker ( 1975) that 
dif fer from such aspects of children's learn- 
ing: ( I ) providing for student-to-student com- 
munication that recogni/es the experience 
and know ledge of each: (2) placing responsi- 
bility tor learning on the students to foster 
independence: and (3) having the teacher 
assume the role of eolearner rather than con- 
troller of all know ledge. 

Cooperative learning may be the best 
method to meet learning and social needs of 
adults. The computer, with its screen at a 
comfortable distance, affords this possibility 
to a group of people w ho may share a single 



screen's output and read at the same rate. This 
is in contrast to a book that is smaller and is 
physically inaccessible to a group whose 
members may not read the same page at the 
same pace. 

Motivational iccimolog) 

The computer has many advantages over 
traditional technologies in learning, thinking, 
and problem solving. It still is highly motiva 
tional because of its novelty. If reading and 
writing arc taught as thinking processes akin 
to problem solving, then skills and experi- 
ences acquired on the computer should trans- 
fei w ell, w ith guidance, to the book. Our goal 
is literacy development w ith adult learners 
and, in a multiliterate society, we need to use 
technology wisely to perpetuate our values of 
print literacy. The technologies now available 
are compatible w ith and mutually supportive 
of the overall goals. 
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Adult literal') programs laee a mul 
titude of problems: in the United 
States they attraet less than 7 r r of 
the illiterate population and they 
must provide tor widely differing reading lev - 
els among their adult students (Park. I%7); 
the) suiter from lack ol both funding (Asko\ 
& Turner. \W { )) and age-appropriate materi- 
als (Wangberg <s: Reutten. l ( JXh): their tutors, 
though dedicated and well intentioned. often 
lack the skills necessary to teach and moti- 
vate adults (Rogers, l°-N7): and the dtop-out 
rate is extreme)} high, ranging from 50') to 
/OS (Pari , l ( JN7). Moreover, instruction is 
strongh skill-based, presented In tutors with 



little training who are usually encouraged to 
use only their sponsoring agency's materials 
( Hunter & Harman. IW; Rogers, IW). 

This article offers a more modern alterna- 
tive for adult literacy instruction, one that 
iir. ) keep the adult returning for learning — 
computer-assisted instruction (cad which 
provides a pragmatic way of developing the 
emergent literacy skills of adult readers and 
writers. When computers and appropriate 
software ha e been used with adult learners, 
both increased achievement I Askov & Turner. 
I ( J8°; Wangberg. l ( JKo)and higher atten- 
dance (Turner & Stockdill, 19X7) have been 
reported. In one program at an urban adult lit- 
eral) center, evaluation revealed that com 
puler instruction was no more expensive than 
traditional instruction, and that more than the 
anticipated number of students were served 
(Turner & Stockdill. 19X7). 

In this article, we will first discuss types of 
cai formats that engage adults in holistic, 
concept-driven instruction, thereby providing 
meaningful and useful literacy situations. 
Next we will describe specific software pro- 
grams useful for adults functioning at three 
diffcienl levels of reading proficient). 

Computers Meet Vlults* \mls 

Modern r \i programs engage students in a 
variety of reading and writing activities, usu- 
ally centered on themes of high interest and 
wide social applicability. The inherent priva- 
cy of computer use allows adults it) work at 
their own level and proceed at (heir own 
pace. 

Specific needs of the weakest learners can 
he met through computer programs that use 
language experience U la). 1 1 \ can be used 
inttiallv to create holistic, age-appropriate 
text based on the learners' experiences and 
language patterns. The use ol their ovv n oral 
language facilitates leading of text, while 
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content based on their own experiences pro- Adults weak in literacy are denied access to 
\ ides immediate interest, familiarity, and ulti- so much of the world, and they may be under- 
male success. With Li:-\, reading and writing standably anxious about computers. Once 
are depicted as meaning-making experiences, they experience the case of using a computer, 
so adults change their concept of reading and they are eager and highly motivated to con- 
writing as the learning of discrete skills, tinue learning. Furthermore, computer know- 
Skills can be taught as the need arises, natu- how provides opportunities to explore and 
rally and within the context of students' self- upgrade job possibilities (Askov & Turner, 
generated texts. 1 989). This knowledge is useful in daily life 
In one functional literacy program, the use as new technology changes everyday fune- 
of software based on the language experience lions, from using a bank machine to search- 
approach with adults reading at about the 5th ing through a library's computerized card 
grade level resulted in an a\crage I -year gain catalog, 
in ability after just 22 hours of instruction. 

Heven adults in the control group completed ,i( ' n <* fi,s <> f Holistic C VI 
the same number of hours of instruction with- Computer-assisted instruction is not de- 
out microcomputers and show ed no grade- signed to take the place of the teacher or of 
le\el increase in reading (Wangbcrg. 1986). group learning. Computers and software are 

Some software programs allow for branch- effective when they are integrated into a more 

ing to differing ability levels, so students arc traditional instructional program. Preparatory 

not totally reliant upon a teacher or tutor to and follow-up lessons are pertinent to the ulti- 

check their work before they continue (Askov mate success of ( ai. For best results, teachers 

& Turner. 1 989; Turner. 1988). Other pro- and tutors should receive training in the 

grams provide correct answer to prevent specifics of a given program and also in ways 

frustration, while others will not proceed in integrate programs into job- and life-relat- 

unless the student inputs the correct answer, cd language activities. 

In both cases, the student is prevented from Computer-assisted instruction can take 

proceeding with faulty information and incor- a variety of formats. Unfortunately, much 

rect assumptions. This is an extremely vain- educational software is based upon miscon- 

able feature, for it prevents the reinforcement ceptions about the reading process. Many 

of misconceptions (Sloane. Gunn. Gordon, & software developers adhere to a bottom-up 

Mickelson. 1989). approach to reading instruction and produce 

One of the most significant features of suhskill-based programs and reading aetivi- 
using computers in adult literacy programs tics that focus solely on literal comprehension 
is the sense of empowerment they provide (Reinking, 1988-89) and decoding. These 
(Turner. 1988). The adult has control of his or programs often employ a drill-and-practice oi- 
lier learning, and accomplishments become tutorial format pro\ icling the same sort of 
more meaningful. I*\ accepting responsibility reading activities that these students have 
for educating lliemseKes and by controlling faced in skillbooks. Instruction that focuses 
the pace and lc\el of program accomplish- on is' lated skills taught out of meaningful 
ment. adults become empowered to succeed. contexts mas not only frustrate adult learners 

Learning computer skills also brings tin* but will reinforce erroneous beliefs that read- 
adult learner into the world of the future, ing is the abilit\ to sound nut words, rather 
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than a meaning-making process (Jones, 1981: 
Nickerson, 1985). 

The software formats which we will now 
describe engage adult learners in more ho- 
listic literacy interactions while promoting 
higher level thinking skills. Adults become 
engaged with program scripts and use lan- 
guage to discuss, plan, and solve problems 
(Bork, 1985). Such holistic, concept-driven 
formats are ideally suited for an adult literacy 
program that uses computers. They capitalize 
on adults' extensive vocabularies and wealth 
of background experiences, and provide 
learners with a purposeful context in which to 
learn. These programs construct meaning 
within the contexts of both verbal and non- 
verbal messages, develop higher level think- 
ing skills through language activities that nur- 
ture discovery and creativity, and show 
reading and writing as meaningful modes of 
communication (Sinatra, 1987). 

CAI Formats That Knhance Instruction 

Interactive fiction and interactive story 
collaboration involve readers in programs by 
allowing them to discover various twists and 
endings for the same story. Students* choices 
drive the action, thus fostering motivation. 
Interactive story collaboration allows the stu- 
dent and the computer to form a composing 
partnership. The computer presents the story 
structure, and the student, as reader and 
writer, composes and alters the final product. 

Text adventures engage students in a story, 
game, or simulation. The student must use 
reading skills to locate information in a refer- 
ence book and input the correct answer, or the 
adventure cannot continue. Because students 
are focused on completing the text adventure, 
they perform the tasks eagerly. (Broderbund's 
popular Carmen Sandiego series, for exam- 
ple, uses this text adventure format.) Simula- 
tions model real and imaginary worlds. While 
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they are similar to film and television because 
they draw the student into an alternate reality, 
simulations have the added feature of involv- 
ing the student as a participant, not strictly as 
an observer. They are also an excellent means 
of fostering group interaction (Balajthy, 
1984). 

Simulations generally provide background 
knowledge for the learners, but they require 
students to read carefully and to make deci- 
sions. They foster prediction and evaluation 
as students examine the outcomes of their 
decisions. In one program, students became 
so fascinated with simulated worlds that they 
did not realize they were reading (Willing, 
1988). 

Databases, spreadsheets, and graphs are 
tools to manage and organize information. 
Yates and Moursand ( 1988-89) say these pro- 
grams provide learners with alternate ways to 
represent or solve a problem. Adults discover 
how the representation of information chang- 
es one's perspective. In an adult literacy pro- 
gram, these tools can be used for a multitude 
of practical purposes, allowing for easy trans- 
fer. Used in small and large groups, they pro- 
vide much interaction among students. 

Databases can be used to store such things 
as word banks, traveler's tips, and movie re- 
views, and to chart individual progress. For 
instance, students can access a database file to 
see if anyone in the class has visited a particu- 
lar area. After reading the traveler's tips, they 
can write a note to the traveler (using the word 
processor) requesting more information. 

Spreadsheets can be used to assist adults in 
budgeting their household expenses. Although 
the computer performs the numerical compu- 
tations, students must grasp the underlying 
concepts of mathematical formulas. 

Graphs allow students to see familiar pat- 
terns so they can determine problem-solving 
strategies (Yates & Moursand, 1988-89). 



A word-processing program is a most 
valuable asset in the adult literacy classroom. 
Word processing enriches i.ha by providing 
the instructor with a tool for taking dictation 
while producing highly readable text. Within 
minutes of dictating a story, the adult is pro- 
vided with the written account. Additional 
copies can be used to create sentence strips. 

Incorporating writing into an adult reading 
program capitalizes on the strong relationship 
between reading comprehension and written 
composition while accessing the adults' 
wealth of information, interest, and experi- 
ence. By using word processing (and perhaps 
desktop publishing) to integrate reading and 
writing, adults become adept with the new 
technology in a creative atmosphere. The 
nature of both word processing and desktop 
publishing programs alters adult learners' 
views about writing. They learn to focus on 
the process, not the product. With the com- 
puter as partner, writing becomes a painless, 
recursive process, since the word-processing 
format allows the writer to revise and evalu- 
ate work in progress. The learner becomes far 
more comfortable with actual composing and 
thinking because the software is responsible 
for the mary mechanical aspects of writing. 

Software for r,MU *ee Levels of 
Learners 

After successful work at the St. John's 
University reading clinic with adults func- 
tioning at differing reading levels, we have 
arranged cai programs into three general lev- 
els. (The levels correspond roughly to three 
levels of reading and writing achievement 
demonstrated by adults during diagnostic 
intake.) "Beginning-level software" includes 
programs appropriate for adults traditionally 
considered "illiterate" — those scarcely able to 
read or write. The second level encompasses 
software useful for those who are "function- 



ally literate" — for our purposes, those operat- 
ing at about an intermediate-grade level of 
reading (Grade 4 or 5). These adults can read 
and write with some success, and when chal- 
lenged with interesting material, they quickly 
become more proficient. The software at the 
third level is useful for adults who are quite 
competent but who cannot meet the require- 
ments of advanced schooling or of a techno- 
logically advanced marketplace (particularly 
in the area of written organization). 

Especially at the beginning level, we 
include only those programs that do not 
demean or embarrass adult students. Since 
these programs were generally produced for 
young novice readers, it is their adaptation for 
adults that provides the key to successful 
implementation. Figure 4 (at the end of this 
article) provides sources for obtaining the spe- 
cific programs [current as of October 1991 ] as 
well as details on the compatibility of the soft- 
ware with various computer sy.-tems. 

Beginning-level software. Word-process- 
ing programs (with and without graphics) can 
help new adult readers build a sight vocabu- 
lary, practice new vocabulary, and use context 
to read fluently. Although many good word- 
processing programs are available, the 
Language Experience Recorder (Language 
Experience Primary series) provides the 
teacher and student with an analysis of each 
story written with it. This includes the num- 
ber of words and sentences used, frequency 
of repeated words, and the readability level. 
This information can be used in planning off- 
computer activities and charting student 
progress. The stories can also be printed in 
large type. 

The same series' Make-a-Flash program 
allows a teacher or tutor to create individual- 
ized printed flashcards to reinforce quick 
recognition of sight vocabulary. In addition, 
the computer acts as the teacher by testing 



and evaluating the student's knowledge of 
specified target words. 

Sentence Starters and Great Beginnings. 
also of the Language Experience Primary 
series, use pictures to aid the reader's inter- 
pretation of text. With Sentence Starters, the 
student inputs words to complete simple 
sentences on related topics. After choosing a 
topic through a picture clue in Great Begin- 
nings, the student is shown several related 
words that will he used to generate sentences. 
Both programs allow students to choose pic- 
tures to illustrate their sentences, and the fin- 
ished product can be printed. Synthesized 
speech is an option for the entire series: this 
can help students with limited sight vocabu- 
lary to work independently. 

Story Builder is a multilevel program that 
uses an interactive tutorial format to teach 
sentence elements and the relationship of 
sentences within a paragraph. As the student 
selects elements to form an initial ser.ience, 
graphics are added to illustrate it and provide 
a setting for a developing story. 

A number of programs designed for chil- 
dren, silch as Story Maker. Once Upon a 
Time. Monsters and Make-Believe* the 
Explore-a-Story series, and Snoopy Writer. 
are nonetheless well accepted by beginning 
adult readers and will help them become cre- 
ative writers of stories. These interactive pro- 
grams also allow for the creation of text from 
graphics and the matching of graphics with 
text. Thus, in addition to providing experi- 
ence in writing extended, illustrated stories, 
these programs on a simpler level can help 
adults lacking sight vocabularies match and 
label concepts to a visual representation. For 
example, one 19-year-old student in our clin- 
ic did not know the meaning of the word 
ham. When she t\ped in the letters of the 
word. Once Upon a Time provided the pic- 



ture, enriching both her comprehension and 
word reading. 

Monsters and Make-Believe gives the illit- 
erate adult an opportunity to use vocabulary 
as body parts are chosen to create a monster. 
The adult can then write or dictate a story 
about the monster, which can be printed and 
later read aloud to the learner's own children. 

Snoopy Writer contains a simple word- 
processing program that offers the student the 
option of choosing an illustrated setting along 
with a sentence starter to begin the story. 
Stories and graphics involve the familiar 
characters from the Peanuts comic strip. 

The Explore-a-Story series. Story Maker. 
and Once Upon a Time help extremely low- 
functioning readers develop a sight vocabu- 
lary. Learners select words to name objects 
on the screen. They can also input text to label 
objects, form sentences, and create ongoing 
stories. As students become more capable, 
they can create elaborate scenes using a vari- 
ety of pictures. Such scenes can serve as the 
impetus for writing descriptive text. Figure I 
shows how our 19-year-old student created 
two lines of text to accompany her picture 
story. 

As their sight vocabularies improve, adult 
beginning readers will enjoy using The Se- 
mantic Mapper (Package B), which is specifi- 
cally designed for these learners. This pack- 
age aids teachers and students in the creation 
of semantic maps for individualized areas of 
interest. Student* will learn to organize their 
new words according to central topics and 
subcategories. 

Thinking Networks for Reading and Writ- 
ing also uses the concept of semantic map- 
ping to develop reading, writing, and thinking 
skills through high-interest narratives. After 
reading a short story on a text card, the stu- 
dent helps build a semantic map of the story 
by choosing the title, major events, and sup- 
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Figure 1 

Using Software to Build Sight Vocabulary and Comprehension 




I SEE THE CHICKEN IN FRONT OF THE BARN. 
THE CHICKEN IS ORANGE. 



Screen from Once Upon a Time reproduced In permission oflhe publisher. Coinpu-Teach. jThe technolo- 
gy has been updated since this illustration. | 



porting details in sequential order. As the stu- 
dent makes correct choices, each event is 
recorded in its proper slot in the map. 
Through the use of the map configuration, the 
student learns a format for narrative story 
structure, which will help later when students 
write original stories with the program's 
"Creative Writer" portion. 

The "Word Challenge" section of the pro- 
gram helps students develop vocabulary 
understanding through context, offers prac- 
tice in remembering new vocabulary through 
a taehistoseopie Hash, and provides an oppor- 



tunity to use the new words in a cloze pas- 
sage. During the "Author's Apprentice" and 
"Creative Writer" program segments, stu- 
dents are asked to retell their original stories 
in their own words or to compose new stories 
using the skeleton map as a visual guide. Any 
word processor can then be used to create and 
revise students' compositions. 

Intermediate-level software. The Story- 
teller. Tales of Mystery. Tales of Discovery. 
and Tales of Adventure are of the interactive 
fiction and story collaboration type of soft- 
ware. They provide high-interest stories with 
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multiple twists and endings, chosen ny the 
student through regenerative branching. 
Because the student inputs his or her name 
and that of a friend to provide names for the 
characters, the stories are personalized. They 
are humorous and engaging, and students will 
want to plot their choices so they can pick 
alternate branches when they return to the 
program. 

The Play writer series also allows the stu- 
dent to collaborate with the computer to cre- 
ate stories. In answering open-ended ques- 
tions, the student may select from prepared 
choices or input several lines of text to form a 
more creative answer. All answers chosen or 
created are intertwined in a continuing story 
to form chapters of a book. 

Treasure Hunter and The Secrets of Sci- 
ence Island two text adv enture programs, re- 
quire students to use context clues to locate 
information in accompanying high-interest 
reference books. Correct answers increase 
scores and allow text adventure games to pro- 
ceed to higher levels. While some adults may 
not find the game approach particularly chal- 
lenging, they will enjoy searching through 
reference materials and reading nonfiction 
passages. 

Mystery Mazes is a fun simulation that 
asks students to become detectives and use 
clues to find a master criminal. As students 
read selections to build background informa- 
tion, they learn to extract pertinent clues. 
They then write these clues in their detective 
notepads, t o be used for decision making. 

Super Solvers Midnight Rescue is another 
challenging simulation. This program re- 
quires reading from literary selections, res- 
ponding to clues, and answering comprehen- 
sion questions. 

The Santa Fe Trail and The Oregon Trail 
allow the student to experience the hardships 
of life in the United Slates in the 19th centu- 



ry. Both programs develop critical thinking 
skills by asking the student to choose provi- 
sions and map routes for the long trek across 
uncivilized land. This approach requires stu- 
dents to consider potential consequences 
before they act. 

Scholastic's Microzine series provides 
students with a variety of programs of differ- 
ent styles. Each edition in the series includes 
one or more simulations plus exercises in 
other formats such as interactive fiction, 
electronic billboard, word-picture process- 
ing, games, and introductory programming 
techniques. 

Grolier produces a group of programs that 
instruct students in the use of management 
tools, followed by practical and creative ap- 
plications of the tool. They are well planned, 
effective programs and would be an asset to 
an adult literacy program's software library. 
Graph Master teaches the use of picto- 
graphs, bar graphs, and pie graphs. Students 
can compare the representation of data in 
different graphs: in creating graphs, they 
learn the relationships between verbal and 
nonverbal representation of data. Infor- 
Master teaches the uses of databases simply 
and effectively. The practice section offers 
multitrack branching, and allows students to 
see if they have mastered the concept. The 
limited number of fields demands careful 
decision making, as students choose the per- 
tinent classifications of data to include in a 
given file. Both programs allow printing of 
finishc 1 products. 

Thinking Ne'works for Reading and 
Writing offeis another level of programs 
using semantic mapping in conjunction with 
informational reading (generally pertaining 
to science, health, or social studies). The 
"Theme Programs," consisting of reading 
selections ranging from 3rd to 9th grade lev- 
els, model a visual representation of ideas 
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found in expository reading- The map is de- 
veloped when the adult selects correct answers 
based on the text reading. 

The map displays the main topic of the 
reading selection in a large center box. The 
four categories of information relating to the 
central topic appear in smaller boxes branch- 
ing out from the center box. and the subordi- 
nate information within each category is 
linked to the appropriate category box. Once 
the adult has worked through the program he 
or she begins to see how expository organiza- 



tion relates superordinate, subordinate, and 
coordinate ideas. 

Following up with the "Author's Appren- 
tice" and "Creative Writer" routines of the 
program, the adult uses skeleton map outlines 
to plan and write thematic reports. The word- 
processing component helps the adult com- 
plete the reading, composing, and writing 
cycle and transform the visual-verbal map 
into a well-developed, organized essay. 

The Children's Writing and Publishing 
Center offers a menu-driven, desktop pub- 



Figure 2 
Desktop Publishing 




REAL 
ESTATE 

NEWS 




sale, or when 
to buy a house. 



Real estate is a great business 
ujhere you can make a lot of money. 

One of the pleasures of 
being in real estate is that 
your routine changes. You 
meet new people everyday. 
You meet netu people when 
they want to list their 
house for 
they want 
You 

get to see new 
properties and you 
never get stuck 
sitting in your 
chair. As a real 
estate salesperson, 
you have more freedom than other 
Jobs. Real estate agents' 
responsibilities are showing people 
houses and looking for proper" ties to 
sell. They try co get the seller and 
the buyer to come to an agreement. 
They try to oe'e the seller to fix all 
the problem*: in the house before 



Mr 



Screen created using The Children's Writing and Publishing Center. Reproduced by permission of the 
publisher. The Learning Company, 
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Iishing program that is ideal for both children 
and adult new readers. Adults can create and 
illustrate newsletters, reports, stories, and let- 
ters by choosing from many type styles and 
sizes and from over 150 pictures. The pro- 
gram can also import graphics from several 
other published sources. Figure 2 illustrates 
how rewarding this simple-to-use program 
can be for the adult who is developing litera- 
cy skills. Benjamin began in our reading clin- 
ic some 7 years ago as an adolescent with a 
third grade reading level; he is now a young 
adult searching for career possibilities. He 
collaborated with his tutor to write, select clip 
art, and lay out the visual presentation of 
"Real Estate News," the first page of which is 
shown. 

Advanced-level software. MHCC's interac- 
tive writing tutorials Writing a Narrative, 
Writing a Character S ! vtvlu and Writing an 

Figure 3 
Outline for an Opinion Paper 

Topic: 

Controlling drunk driving 
Various aspects: 

The government should pass tougher laws to 
punish drunk drivers. 

People who allow drunks to drive should be 
arrested. 

Question: 

Should the government pass tougher laws to 
punish drunk drivers? 

Opinion: 

Tougher laws are needed to punish drunk drivers 
and prevent accidents. 

Reasons for opinion: 

Most car accidents are caused by drunk drivers. 
Most accidents are caused by people who have 
been stopped many times for driving drunk. 
Too many people drink and drive! 



Opinion Paper provide extensive practice in 
strengthening the elements of writing with 
various types of texts. Writing an Opinion 
Paper has some word-processing capability, 
allowing students to complete an outline of 
their first draft on the computer. Figure 3 
shows how one adult organizx-d the compo- 
nents of a paper on a controversial topic. 

What Do They Do in Ougadougou is an 
engaging program in game format. Through a 
variety of cultural, geographic, and economic 
clues, students learn about the similarities and 
differences of life in other countries. Under- 
standings of people from various cultures are 
enhanced, and adults learn information on 20 
countries. 

Farewell Alaska and Hospital are text 
adventures that require students to locate 
information in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Researched information is then entered to 
continue the text adventure. Each program 
contains 20 high-interest episodes that focus 
on the exploits of four characters. 

A number of simulations involve adults in 
different levels of decision making and are 
excellent for individual or group use. Annum 
asks the student to become the ruler of a 
mythical Third World country and make diffi- 
cult decisions affecting personal popularity 
and the military. The adult has the opportuni- 
ty to view the U.S. from the perspective of a 
developing nation, 

Lincoln's Decisions and Washington's 
Decisions draw the student into a historical 
context. The student must "become" each 
president and make difficult decisions based 
on the social, economic, and political influ- 
ences of the time. The programs are challeng- 
ing and informative and require thoughtful 
reading. 

The Colonial Merchant transports the 
adult to the explosive years before the 
American Revolution. In his or her role as a 



merchant, the adult experiences the econom- 
ic frustrations that the British imposed on 
some of the North American colonies in the 
18th century. 

Note Card Maker and The Americana 
Topic and Research Finder guide students 
through some of the essential steps in orga- 
nizing data for research papers. With Note 
Card Maker, students learn to create a bibli- 
ography and individual note cards. The 
Americana Topic and Research Finder aids 
the student in choosing a topic for research 
and then teaches the necessary steps in focus- 
ing on and organizing a paper. After finishing 
the program, the student has a working out- 
line and a list of sources to examine for fur- 
ther research. 

Edn-Calc is an excellent program for 
teaching the uses of a spreadsheet. Although 
it is more complicated than any of the other 
recommended software, it would be of great 
value to adults and could be taught and prac- 
ticed in a group setting. In selecting the text 
for the rows and columns of a spreadsheet 
and by deciding which mathematical formula 
to use, adults are involved in determining 
relationships between items and using appro- 
priate problem-solving strategies. 

Wordbench — Student Edition is both a 
sophisticated, menu-driven word-processing 
program and an organizing tool for writing. 
Outlines, note cards, and bibliographies can 
be created with the software: the outline and 
note cards can be merged into the text of a 
document, providing the basis of a rough 
draft. Four brainstorming techniques are 
available, as well as a thesaurus and spell- 
checker. Wordbench offers a lot of power for 
minimal cost. 

Publish It! is a sophisticated desktop pub- 
lishing program. Icons and pull-down menus 
make the program visually appealing, and a 
tutorial is included for new users. Students 



can work together or individually to create 
newsletters, reports, advertisements, personal 
letters, flyers, and invitations. By determining 
page layout, graphics, fonts, md text, stu- 
dents learn to create documents with profes- 
sional flair. 

Many more sophisticated word-processing 
and tool application programs (Word Perfect. 
Appleworks, MacWrite, and MacDraw are 
just a few of the good ones) are available for 
adult learners to use in a literacy center or at 
home. However, even highly literate adults 
often need to take courses to learn to master 
these programs. 

Computers Protide Possibilities 

Understanding the special characteristics, 
needs, and interests of adult learners is a nec- 
essary component of a successful literacy 
program. Interactive computer-assisted 
instruction is not only conducive to providing 
a holistic, meaningful approach but is also 
tailormade to fit the many needs of adults at 
home, in the community, and in th. work- 
place. 

It is not necessary to stock each literacy 
program with all the software recommended 
in this article. Even a single program from 
each category will provide many reading and 
writing opportunities for learners. A simple 
word processing program or one desktop 
publishing program can provide a myriad of 
instructional activities, limited only by the 
creativity and ingenuity of the instructor. 
Modern cai formats can transport emerging 
adult readers from print impoverishment to 
an enriched world of communication. 
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Figure 4 

Sources (U.S.) and Compatibility of Software 



Program 


Publisher 


Compatibility 


Beginning level 


Explore-a-Story series 


W. Bradford Publishing 
310 School St. 
Acton MA 01720 
800-421-2009 


Apple II family 


Language Experience Primary series Teacher Support Software 
(Language Experience Recorder. PC) Box 7 130 
Make-a-Flash. Sentence Starters. Gainesville FL 32605 
and Great Beginnings) 800-228-287 1 


Apple II family 


Monsters and Make Believe 


Queue. Inc. 
338 Commerce Dr. 
Fairfield CT 06430 
800-232-2224 


IBM 

Apple II family 
Macintosh 






(continued) 
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Figure 4 

Sources (U.S.) and Compatibility of Software (continued) 



Program 


Publisher 


Compatibility 


Once Upon a Time 


Compu-Teach Educational 

Software 
78 Olive St. 
New Haven CT 06511 
800-448-3224 


IBM (and ms-oos) 
Apple II family 
Macintosh 
Tandy 


The Semantic Mapper (package B) 


Teacher Support Software 
(see Language Experience 
Primary series) 


Apple II family 


Snoopy Writer 


American School Publishers 
PO Box 4520 
Chicago IL 60680 
800-843-8855 


Apple II family 


Story Builder 


American School Publishers 
(see Snoopy Writer) 


Apple II famil) 


Story Maker 


Scholastic Software 

PO Box 7502 

2931 E. McCanySi. 

Jefferson City MO 65102-9968 

800-541-5513 


Apple II family 


Thinking Networks for Reading and 
Writing (Narrative levels 2 & 3: 
Theme level 3) 


Think Network Inc. 
PO Box 6124 
New York NY 10128 
201-613-8977 


Apple II family 


Intermediate level 


The Children's Writing A 
Publishing Center 


The Learning Co. 
6493 Kaiser Dr. 
Fremont CA 94555 
800-852-2255 


most IBM (and MS-DOS) 
most Apple 
most Macintosh 
most Tandy 


Graph Master 


Grolier Educational Software 
Sherman Turnpike 
Danbury CT 06816 
800-243-7256 


Apple II family 


InforMaster 


Grolier Educational Software 
(see (iraph Master) 


Apple II family 
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Figure 4 

Sources (U.S.) and Compatibility of Software {continued) 



hogram 


Publisher 


Compatibility 


Micro/inc scries 


Scholastic Software 
PO Box 7502 
E. McCarty St. 
Jefferson City MO 65102 
800-541-5513 


Apple II family 

IBM (from edition 27 on) 


Mystery \ fazes 


Educational Activities. Inc. 
PO Box 392 
Freeport NY 1 1520 
800-645-3739 


Apple II family 


The Oregon Trail 


MhC'C 

3490 Lexington Ave. N. 
St. Paul MN 55126 
612-481-3500 


Apple II family 

IBM (MS-IK)S) 


Play writer series 


Woodbury Software 
42 Nikki Court 
MorganvilleNJ 07751 
008-972-9695 


Apple II family 
IBM 

Commodore 64 


The Santa Fe Trail 


Educational Activities. Inc. 
(see Mystery Mazes) 


Apple 

IBM 

Tandy 


The Secrets of Science Island 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
101 Campus Dr. 
Princeton NJ 08540 
800-257-9107 


Apple 


The Storyteller 


Educatrmal Activities. Inc. 
(see Mystery Mazes) 


Apple II family 


Super Solvers Midnight Rescue 


The Learning Co, 

(see The Children's Writing 

& Publishing Center) 


IBM (and Ms-nos) 
Tandy 


Tales of Adventure 


Scholastic Software 
(see Microzine series) 


Apple 
IBM 


T ales of Discovery 


Scholastic Software 
{see Microzine series) 


Apple II family 

IBM 


Tales of Mystery 


Scholastic Software 
(see Micro/ ine series) 


Apple II family 

IBM 
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Figure 4 

Sources (U.S.) and Compatibility of Software {continued) 



Program 


Publisher 


Compatibility 


Thinking Networks for Reading 
and Writing (Narrative levels 4-6: 
Theme levels 3-7) 


Think Network. Inc. 
PO Box 6124 
New York NY 10128 
201-613-8977 


Apple II family 


T reasure Hunter 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 

(see The Secret* of Science Island) 


Apple II family 


Advanced level 


The Americana Topic and 
Research Finder 


Grolier Educational Software 
Sherman Turnpike 
DanburyCT 06816 
800-243-7256 


Apple II family 


Annum 


Educational Activities. Inc. 
PO Box 46 1 
Coram NY 1 1727 
516-223-4666 


Apple 

Commodore 
TRS-80 


The Colonial Merchant 


Educational Activities. Inc. 
(see Annum) 


Apple II family 


fruK-L ate 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
101 Campus Di\ 
Princeton NJ 08540 
800-257-9107 


Apple II family 


Farewell Alaska 


Grolier Educational Software 
(see The Americana Topic and 
Research Finder) 


Apple II family 


// yspital 


Grolier Educational Software 
(sec The Americana Topic and 
Research Finder) 


Apple II family 


Lincoln's Decisions 


Educational Activities. Inc. 
(see Annum) 


Apple 
MM 

M acinlosh 


Note Card Wuker 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(see Fclu-Culc) 


IBM 

Apple II family 
Commodore 
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Figure 4 

Sources (U.S.) and Compatibility of Software (continued) 



Program 


Publisher 


Compatibility 


Publish //' 


Timcworks Inc. 
444 Lake Cook Rd. 
Decrfield IL 60015-4919 
703-948-7626 


Apple 
IBM 

Macintosh 


Washington \v Decisions 


Educational Activities, Inc. 
(see Annum) 


Apple 

IBM 

TRS-80 


What Do They Do in 
Ougadtmgou 


Educational Activities, Inc. 
(see Annum) 


Apple 

IBM 

Tandy 


Wordhench (student edition) 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 
Reading MA 01867-9984 
6 1 7-944-6479 


Apple II family 

IBM 


Writing a Character Sketch 


MKCC 

3490 Lexington Ave. N. 
St. Paul MN 55126 
612-481-3500 


Apple II family 


Writing a Narrative 


MKCC 

(see Writing a Character Sketch) 


Apple II family 


Writing an Opinion Paper 


MKCC 

(see Writing a Character Sketch) 


Apple II family 
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Tutoring 



It is time to stop viewing literacy as merely decoding 
graphemes and learning facts through text. Literacy should be 
seen as learning to decode and accommodate multiple „ 
levels of meaning through a complex system of social relations. 

-McCollim, 1991, p. 119 



rittors conic with many educational 
philosophies: (hey also come in many 
guises. Purcell-Gates, Meyer and 
colleagues, and D'Annunzio all write of col- 
lege literacy centers in which literacy instruc- 
tion is provided hy either graduate students in 
reading or undergraduate students. Nickse, 
Speicher, and Buchek describe an intergener- 
ational beginning literacy program for par- 
ents and their children. Scoble, Topping, and 
Wigglesworth use family and friends of adult 
literacy students. Regardless of the model, all 
tutors in these articles were in the literacy 
field or received special training. 

Tutoring of illiterate or low-literate adults 
is perhaps best examined through case stud- 
ies, and four are included here: Gipe et (d.'s 
story of Arthur, a nonspcaking adult male with 
cerebral palsy; Purcell-Gates s ethnographic 
study of Jenny, an Urban Appalachian moth- 
er: Scully and Johnston's use of an educa- 



tional therapy model with Chad, a first -gen- 
eration Italian American; and Meyer et al.'s 
story of Norman, a 44-year-old described in 
school as "slow." I found myself analyzing 
these four studies for keys to success. All the 
students learned after establishing a personal 
relationship with a tutor who worked hard on 
bolstering the student's self-esteem; all 
showed great persistence: most learned by 
focusing, at least initially, on deficits or mate- 
rials identified by themselves. Arthur reached 
a 6th- or 7th-grade level by starting with a 
great desire to learn to use a microcomputer, 
finding a personal friend in a tutor who — like 
himself— was a black male in his 3()s, and 
participating in varied methods in 180 hours 
of instruction over 3 years. Jenny, over a 2- 
year period, learned through the use of a 
journal that she could write and read her own 
words. Through an acceptance of her "coun- 
trified words/' the tutor was able to help 
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Jenny move to a level of functional reading. 
Chad was allowed to begin as he wanted to: 
with "sounding out and vowels." Over fifteen 
90- to 120-minute sessions of educational 
therapy, he established a personal relation- 
ship based on trust with his therapist. 
Following work on phonics and sight vocabu- 
lary and more than 10 hours a week of inde- 
pendent practice. Chad's anxiety was relieved 
and. with that, he was able to read his own 
mail, a series of short stories, and more. 
Norman, as opposed to the other three, was 
never asked to memorize sight vocabulary. 
His tutor approached instruction from a 
whole language theory base. In less than one 
year Norman moved to a 6th- or 7th-grade 
level and to reading 7 to 12 hours on his own 
each week. 



As with the history of methods studies (see, 
for example, Bond <£ Dykstra. 1967), these 
three case studies do not point to a single 
"correct" method. They do, however, fit in 
nicely with some ofCanibourne's (1988) con- 
ditions for learning. Always present were 
serious attention to student choice, expecta- 
tions for success, and ample opportunity to 
apply skills. 
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Tutoring 

College Students as 
Tutors for Adults in a 
Campus-Based 
Literacy Program 



Anthony D'Annunzio 
March 1994 



The Pennsylvania Literacy Corps, 
under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and 
Industry, has provided 3 years of 
funding to 13 competitively selected colleges 
and universities throughout the state to 
develop innovative literacy projects involv- 
ing college students as tutors. These efforts 
needed to include the development of part- 
nerships with local literacy-providing insti- 
tutes to offer standard credit-bearing courses 
on literacy for volunteer college students and 
to provide classroom and tutorial space on 
campus. 

Within this mandated structure, Drexel 
University, located in the city of Philadelphia, 
developed a model literacy corps program. 
Salient features included the use of three non- 
intrusive instructional procedures, the lan- 
guage-experience approach (lha), individual- 
ized reading, and expressive writing. The 



procedures were nonintrusive in the sense 
that they encouraged the learners to take con- 
siderable initiative in their pursuit of reading 
and writing competency. These were com- 
bined with the pervasive use of nondirective 
counseling procedures in an attempt to estab- 
lish an experiential, meaningful, whole-per- 
son learning situation. The adult learners 
were encouraged to set their own goals and 
determine how they should proceed. As is 
consistent with experiential learning, the 
tutors maintained a nondirective srance of 
unconditional positive regard in their partner- 
ship with the adult learners. 

Specifics of the Project 

The course, called Literacy Training and 
Participation, was limited to \ 5 undergradu- 
ate university students and was offered once 
each year for 3 successive years by the 
Department of Psychology/Sociology/An- 
thropology. The tutors, from second- to fourth- 
year, included a roughly equal distribution of 
academic majors with both sexes about equal- 
ly represented. The offering was a standard, 
10-week credit-bearing course in which 3 
hours were spent in a classroom and 3 hours 
were devoted to volunteer tutoring each week. 
The Center For Literacy (CHJ, the neighbor- 
hood literacy provider that offers a range of 
literacy services throughout the greater Phila- 
delphia area, was selected as the Drexel part- 
ner since its own pedagogical philosophy was 
also nonintrusive. 

The CH. arranged to have \5 adult learners 
come to Drexel for tutoring. Over the 3-year 
program the learner population consisted of 
inner city African Americans, ranging in age 
from 17 to 82, with both sexes about equally 
represented. They were mostly working in 
low-paying jobs that required few academic 
skills. They came for tutoring to "learn to 
read and write" and "better themselves." 
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After the Drexel tutors were interviewed to 
determine what sort of learner they'd prefer 
to work with (age and sex), each tutor was 
tentatively matched with an adult learner 
whose own preferences had been determined 
during an admission interview conducted by 
the cfl. 

The first 3 weeks of the course were devot- 
ed to presenting the CFl/s standard tutor and 
learner training program. During the first 
classroom session, only the tutors came. They 
were given an overview of selected chapters 
in a cfl handbook (Pomeranee, 1988) dealing 
with the discovering of student goals, using 
the language experience approach (LEA), 
using individualized reading, and facilitating 
expressive writing. 

During the second week, after the tutors 
and learners were paired and had gotten ac- 
quainted, the cfl staff guided the pairs through 
each chapter's procedures by demonstration 
and actual tutor and learner practice. The set- 
ting of learner goals and use of the lea were 
completed. 

During the third session, the pairs were 
exposed to individualized reading and expres- 
sive writing procedures. Each of the steps in 
the individualized reading format was prac- 
ticed by the tutors and paired learners. This 
was followed by a get-acquainted introduc- 
tion to expressive writing, including an 
attempt by the tutors and learners to set down 
a topic of their choosing in writing. Those 
learners who did not feel comfortable writing 
were encouraged to copy the lea story they 
had just dictated to the tutors. 

Finally, both the learners and tutors were 
introduced to the keeping of portfolios and 
journals. Samples were provided. Each tutor 
was encouraged to use the portfolio, contain- 
ing all of the student's dated work, as the 
basis for a weekly appraisal of learner perfor- 
mance. The tutor journals contained a short 



rendition of each tutorial session as well as 
tutor thoughts and reactions to each week's 
encounters with the learners. 

Tutoring Gets I ndenva> 

After the two training sessions, the tutors 
and students met twice each week for 1 .5 
hours of tutoring. The pairs were encouraged 
to meet, at least initially, in a student lounge 
where the project director was available to 
provide assistance. In many instances the 
pairs continued working toward the tentative 
goals they had set in the two training ses- 
sions. The tutors were encouraged to plan a 
part of every lesson reviewing the adult learn- 
ers' interests or goals. 

For the duration of the 10-week tutorial 
program, the tutors attended classes with the 
project director. During these classes the 
tutors were given thorough exposure to the 
LHA, individualized reading, expressive writ- 
ing, and nondirective counseling. Also, dur- 
ing each college class, the tutors reviewed the 
week's tutorial sessions. Discussions, demon- 
strations, and comments concerning the pro- 
cedures and tutor-learner interactions fol- 
lowed. During a class segment the tutors took 
turns presenting their journal summaries of 
the weekly tutoring sessions. This was fol- 
lowed by class discussions during which the 
tutors asked the project director for additional 
suggestions and demonstrations on the use of 
the four nondirective procedures. More will 
be said of these sessions later. 

Examples of tutoring sessions and the pro- 
cedural steps that were followed with three 
different learners are provided to exemplify 
the idiosyncratic nature of learner needs and 
interest. 

The first learner. The learner in the first ex- 
ample, Jim, was raised in a sharecropping 
family. At age 82, he had never learned to 
read. He quickly relayed to the tutor how 
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important the Bible was in his life and how 
wonderful it wouid be if he could read it. Jim 
brought in his Bible and the tutor read 
requested stories from it. 

The tutor asked Jim if he would like to dic- 
tate his favorite stories. This introduced li-a 
(Cohen, 1981: Schneiderman, 1978: Stauffer. 
1 980). After Jim had dictated a story, the tutor 
pronounced and pointed to each word as it 
was written, reading the entire selection 
aloud. The tutor next pointed to each word, 
pacing Jim as they read the story together. 
Jim then attempted to read the story to the 
tutor while Jim underlined each word that 
was recognized. During their next session. 
Jim reread his story and again underlined 
words he had recognized. Any word that was 
recognized on two occasions was printed by 
itself on a separate sheet. 

At the next session, the tutor used a win- 
dow card to determine the ease and accuracy 
of recall. Words recognized in isolation pro- 
vided :»ie deposits for Jim's word bank. Each 
word was printed by the tutor on an index 
card and placed in random order in Jim's 
index box. When the word bank exceeded 30 
words or so, Jim was introduced to alphabet- 
izing and then to the dictionary. His word 
bank was used as the basis for a variety of 
word recognition activities, including the 
development of visual-auditory discrimina- 
tion skills, finding word families, composing 
sentences with the word cards, and so forth. 

The i.i- a possessed some distinct advan- 
tages for Jim. It made use of his own experi- 
ence and promoted reading as a byproduct of 
his thinking and oral expression. Reading 
became easier and more enjoyable since the 
reading materials matched his language pat- 
terns and speaking vocabulary (Bcn-Barka, 
1982: Dixon & NesseL 1983). This onc-on- 
one personalized learning situation, in which 
Jim was permitted to take the initiative in 



determining his goals, significantly enhanced 
his learning efficiency and self-image. 

Once Jim was able to recognize 50 or so 
words at sight, he was encouraged to select a 
book he might be interested in reading, which 
introduced him to individualized reading. Jim 
and his tutor met at a neighborhood public 
library where Jim became a member. Finding 
a number of books relating to the Bible, he 
leafed through each book to determine whi:h 
he would read, selecting one that did not 
appear "too hard." Jim read it to himself. At 
this point the tutor engaged Jim in an individ- 
ual conference, which gave the tutor the 
opportunity to observe Jim's skills in word 
recognition, comprehension, and oral and 
silent reading. Within a week Jim selected 
another book and presented it to the tutor for 
a conference the following week. 

The conferences provided the opportunity 
for instruction in areas of weakness, as well 
as for guidance and support. Jim's tutor spent 
time discussing current reading choices and 
the progress being made. As is the case with 
the lea, individualized reading is a basically 
nondirective procedure. Through his self- 
seeking, self-selection, and self-pacing, Jim 
was allowed to take additional initiatives, 
which continued to increase his self-esteem 
and academic progress. 

The second learner. Another learner, Frank, 
brought in maps of his statewide truck routes 
the first time he met alone with his tutor. 
After spending some time with his tutor on 
map interpretation, Frank dictated a story 
concerning the difficulties he had in access- 
ing unfamiliar truck routes and locations. 
Frank knew most of the words in his experi- 
ence story at sight. Frank had already, during 
the two sessions with the CH. staff, selected a 
book to read. He took it home to read, and a 
conference was conducted by the tutor at the 
next session. Having joined the public library, 
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Frank brought a completed book each week 
for a conference. During this time, he contin- 
ued to give lea dictations. 

The tutor asked if Frank would like to 
write his own story, thus continuing Frank's 
storytelling through expressive writing. The 
basic assumption here was that the most effi- 
cient means of developing written expression 
was to have Frank write and write, the more 
the better. The point was to encourage the 
flow of written expression, unhampered by 
spelling or correct English usage, so that 
Frank would naturally acquire syntactical 
facility and gradually attempt to use more 
sophisticated construction (Blot & Davidson, 
1984: Parry & Homsby. 1988: Rockcastle. 
1986). 

Frank enjoyed rereading his initial para- 
graph-length stories aloud to his tutor. He did 
not write in sentences and his spelling showed 
phonetic guessing. As Frank read his stories 
the tutor would point out that periods should 
be placed whenev er he came to a natural halt 
in his oral reading, thus providing a quick 
minilesson. Developmentally appropriate 
minilessons continued as Frank rapidly 
gained in syntactical facility. At one point, for 
example, Frank attempted to use commas: he 
expressed a need, and a minilesson was in 
order. 

In college class sessions, of which still 
more will be said later, the project director 
guided the tutors in making only those cor- 
rections on a student's written story that were 
compatible with the level of writing compe- 
tency. It would have accomplished little to 
give Frank a lesson on quotation marks when 
he could not yet write complete sentences. 
Correcting all of his mistakes would have 
been overwhelming. Within 8 or 9 weeks, 
additional minilessons were given on com- 
pound sentences, quotation marks, and so 
forth, as he continued to progress. 



Frank and his tutor also continued their 
map reading, and within weeks Frank report- 
ed that he was having less difficulty using 
maps to find new locations. He continued 
reading one, and sometimes two, books each 
week, with reading conferences during and at 
the end of each book. During die conference 
the tutor spent time discussing current and 
future reading choices, reviewing Frank's 
reading records, checking comprehension of 
silent reading, and providing individualized 
instruction in reading skills (Spache & 
Spache, 1986). Here too, developmentally 
appropriate minilessons were given as the 
need for them arose, including lessons on 
such thinking skills as getting the main idea, 
sequencing, noting detail, summarizing, and 
so forth. 

The third learner. The learner in the last 
example, Louise, could read and write with 
fair proficiency. She readily admitted to her 
tutor that her major problem was herself. 
Now in her early 40s, Louise saw little hope 
of ever getting out of her present rut. having 
been a cleaning lady in a business office for 
the past 1 5 years. At the instigation of her 
daughter, she finally decided to "get some 
help with my reading and writing so maybe I 
could get into a business school and do good." 
She was never a success in school and "just 
got passed along and graduated." She was 
quite apprehensive about coming to a tutor, 
believing herself to be out of place. 

Through nondirective, incidental counsel- 
ing, Louise was provided the opportunity of 
venting her personal problems in a safe and 
accepting milieu. The tutor was able to enter 
into Louise's phenomenal world. It became 
clear that Louise was suffering from a pro- 
found sense of inferiority concerning acade- 
mic pursuits and needed to establish a trust in 
her own experiences in the tutorial setting 
(Rogers, 1983). 
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It seemed important to the tutor that Louise 
be given the opportunity to experience imme- 
diate success in reading and writing. To this 
end she was encouraged to dictate the feel- 
ings she had expressed about schooling to her 
tutor. This became the basis for an experience 
story. She continued giving dictations for the 
next 2 weeks and then decided to write down 
her feelings on her own. 

Developmental!}' appropriate ininilessons 
were given by the tutor whenever the need 
arose, although Louise exhibited well-devel- 
oped writing skills. She continued her writing 
until the seventh week when, accompanied 
by her tutor, Louise became a public libran 
member and selected an easy book to read. 
Conferences revealed that Louise read with 
little difficulty. She stated that she would try 
to "read something harder." By the last tutori- 
al session, Louise decided she would enroll in 
a General Education Diploma program as a 
refresher and then enter a business school. 
"Talking out my problems/' she stated, 
"helped me gain more confidence " 

Tutors in the College Classroom 

In addition to monitoring the progress be- 
ing made in these tutoring sessions and offer- 
ing suggestions and demonstrations on how 
to proceed methodologically, an important 
classroom task for the project director was to 
engender within the tutors an attitude of em- 
pathetic understanding and genuine, unpos- 
sessing caring. This was attempted by high- 
lighting the following (Corsini, 1979; Rogers, 
1970): 

1. Understanding the world of the literacy 
student as he or she sees it. 

2. Avoiding any behavior toward the stu- 
dent that was overtly or covertly judgmental. 

3. Avoiding any behav ior toward the learn- 
er that expressed approval or disapproval or 



that was unnecessarily probing or interpre- 
tive. 

4. Completely trusting the learner's 
resources for self-understanding and positive 
change. 

5. Allowing the learner's experiences to be 
the tutor's for a moment, and feeling what it 
would be like to live the experience of the 
learner. 

During the remaining sessions the tutors 
practiced nondirective counseling with each 
other and with their literacy students during 
tutoring. Rather than being superimposed, 
nondirective counseling was a natural out- 
growth of the intensely interpersonal relation- 
ships between the tutors and students, fos- 
tered by the lea, individualized reading, and 
expressive writing. Each learning interaction 
became, in effect, an incidental nondirective 
counseling opportunity where the learners 
were able to vent their personal problems 
safely, The pedagogical and motivational 
adv antages of such personal involvement 
have been demonstrated (Boyd & Martin, 
1984;Clabby&Belz, 1985; Johnson, 1985). 

Another class presentation to the tutors 
included the use of the Femald-Keller 
approach (Fernald, 1943; Wilson & Cleland, 
1985). Students who made little progress after 
a trial with the lka were introduced to the LEA 
combined with visual, auditory, kinesthetic 
and tactile (vakt) stimulation. With this non- 
intrusive technique, lra procedures were fol- 
lowed, but words with which the learner 
experienced continued difficulty were printed 
on paper and traced by the student as each 
syllable was pronounced. Wilson and Cleland 
( 1985, p. 222) have defined the vakt proce- 
dure. Finger tracing the word while pronounc- 
ing its syllables was repeated until it appeared 
that the word had been mastered. The student 
was then directed to reproduce the word with- 
out the copy, while again pronouncing each 
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syllable. Since this is a whole word technique, 
the student neither spells the word nor sounds 
out the letters. Four of the adult learners, who 
continued to experience unusual difficulty in 
acquiring a basic sight vocabulary in the con- 
text of their lba stories, were introduced to 
this procedure and began to make slow but 
certain progress. 

Class time was also devoted to presenting 
the Laubach (Meyer & Keefe, 1988) method 
of literacy training to the tutors to interface 
with their nondirective reading formats. The 
Laubach method is fundamentally different, a 
"bottom-up" approach in which reading is 
seen as a series of steps beginning with the 
letters of the alphabet that stand for specific 
sounds. These letters and sounds are put 
together to form words. Words are practiced 
in short sentences and paragraphs emphasiz- 
ing phonic regularities. Reading is viewed as 
essentially a process of phonics mastery and 
the learning of specific skills. 

The Program's Effectiveness 

Having carefully reviewed 1 9 successful 
adult literacy program descriptions, Padak 
and Padak ( 1991 ) provided questions to guide 
program evaluation. These questions were 
paraphrased under six rubrics, three of which 
were particularly relevant to the Drexel pro- 
gram (p. 348): 

1 . Academic achievement — To what extent 
do learners and tutors believe that academic 
progress has been made? 

2. Quality of life — To what extent has 
learners* self-confidence as readers and writ- 
ers increased? To what extent have learners 
achieved their own goals? To what extent has 
learner self-esteem increased? 

3. Program content — To what extent does 
the program content meet learners' function- 
al and academic needs and interests? What 
is the quality of the social context for 



instruction such as interactions between 
learners and tutors? What theoretical princi- 
ples about reading, writing, and learning 
underlie program content? What are tutor 
perceptions of program effectiveness? 

The Drexel program's effectiveness was 
evaluated under these three rubrics. 

Academic achievement. Weekly observations 
and analysis by CTL supervisors and the pro- 
ject director provided increasing evidence 
that the learners were making substantial aca- 
demic progress toward their stated goals. As 
suggested by Biggs ( 1992), this monitoring 
focused on an analysis of learner reading per- 
formance and writing samples, as well as 
learner portfolios and tutor journal entries. 

The learners were also asked to participate 
in the evaluation by interpreting their own 
reading and writing behavior each week with 
their tutors: "I think I cat. now use periods in 
the right place," or "I see now that I have to 
read something easier." Learners were asked 
to evaluate their own progress since routine 
self-evaluations encouraged ownership in lit- 
eracy learning (Padak & Padak, 1991 ). The 
learners were continually informed about 
strengths and weaknesses through confer- 
ences about their reading and writing. In this 
way, as suggested by Padak and Padak ( 1991 ), 
assessment both informed and enhanced 
instruction. 

Another indication of the extent to which 
learners and tutors believed progress was 
being made was obtained through question- 
naires and interviews. Staff, learners, and 
tutors completed a questionnaire developed 
by the Pennsylvania Governor's Office of 
Citizen Service (PennSERVE, 1991 ) to moni- 
tor the qualitative and quantitative progress of 
literacy programs funded by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Over the 3-year period, more information 
was obtained through term-ending 2-hour 
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discussions with the learners and 2-hour dis- 
cussions with the tutors, conducted by two 
cf ; l supervisors and the project director. An 
analysis of their audiotape responses revealed 
that the tutors and the learners were unani- 
mous in stating: 

• that learners had made considerable 
progress in working toward their stated 
goals, 

•that their collaboration in assessing 
progress provided learners with continu- 
ous feedback, 

• that the learners' interests and functional 
literacy needs were met as a natural out- 
growth of the nonintrusive learning pro- 
cedures, and 

• that rapid progress had been made in 
reading and writing. 

Many learners believed their academic 
growth was so obvious that "anyone can see 
it." For many, progress in reading and writ- 
ing was so rapid that it could not be 
explained along the lines of skill enhance- 
ment. Although the majority of the learners 
initially claimed that their reading and writ- 
ing abilities were nonexistent or marginal, 
their performance, as their self-confidence 
became enhanced, belied their initial self- 
depreciation. 

Since 10 weeks did not provide sufficient 
instructional time for an evaluation by stan- 
dardized test performance, such testing was 
conducted on those learners who continued 
with the Drexel tutors and remained for at 
least 1 year. This included 5 students from the 
first year (1989-1990), 6 from the second 
year, and 7 from the third year. Combining 
the 3-year totals for the 18 learners revealed a 
mean pretest level of first grade on the 
Diagnostic Reading Scales (drs) and a 2.1 
grade level on the Wide Range Achievement 



Test-Revised (wrat-r) word recognition sub- 
test. Posttest scores improved to Grade 4 in 
comprehension (drs) and to 5.6 in word 
recognition. These results were contrasted 
with a typical growth expectation of 1 .5 read- 
ing grade levels per year, cited by Diekhoff 
(1988) and based on a follow-up study of lit- 
eracy program effectiveness. 

It should be noted that many of the learn- 
ers did not remain in the program after the 
10-week period, having stated that they were 
reading and writing well enough to go direct- 
ly into a CiED program. Thus those students 
who made some of the most rapid academic 
strides were not available for the 1-ycar post- 
testing. 

Quality of life. An analysis of the question- 
naires and audiotaped interview data con- 
firmed what the tutor and staff observations 
had discerned during the program: a dramatic 
increase in learners' self-confidence as read- 
ers and writers, as well as their self-esteem as 
persons. The major reason given by the learn- 
ers for this positive attitudinal change was the 
climate of acceptance and tutor willingness to 
listen and encourage the learners iO talk out 
their personal problems. The majority of the 
learners and all of the tutors expressed the 
belief that using the lea, individualized read- 
ing, and expressive writing fostered a high 
degree of personal involvement. 

The tutors were unanimous in stating that 
the nondirectiveness of the tutor-learner 
encounter was instrumental in increasing the 
effectiveness of instruction. This aligns with 
Reder ( 1992), who stated that program 
designers and policy makers should carefully 
consider whether participation in activities 
besides formal course instruction facilitates 
literacy development. 

The majority of the tutors noted that the 
learners had more or less accepted distorted 
beliefs about African-American ability to 
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achie\e academically. Biggs ( 1992) offered 
that African Americans accept this stereotype 
as a reflection of reality. When interviewed, 
the learners admitted to this perception of 
themselves but had begun to posithely modi- 
fy this self-image. The learners cited the per- 
sonal involvement with their tutors that 
encouraged them to discuss their needs, inter- 
ests, and problems, as the most conspicuous 
feature of their image modification. 

The tutors were unanimous in stating that 
the norxlirective. incidental counseling skills 
that they had developed encouraged them to 
listen to their learners in a more intense and 
empathetic way. And this empathetic listen- 
ing had an unexpected carryover into all of 
their interpersonal encounters. 

Program content. An essential beginning 
point for program dev elopment was to have, 
as Padak and Padak ( 1991 ) have suggested, a 
clear focus of what constitutes learning. Any 
detailing for the design of practice needs to 
begin with such a focus (Lambert. 1986). The 
program exemplified what Rogers (1983) 
called experiential learning. Such learning 
has the quality of personal involvement, is 
self-initiated, is pervasive, is evaluated by the 
learner, and has meaning as its essence. The 
learners established their own instructional 
goals and continuously evaluated their 
progress. This helped assure that the program 
content met learners' functional academic 
needs and interests. The social context for 
instruction was one of complete openness and 
unconditional positive regard. As Padak and 
Padak ( 1987, pp. 495-496) stated. "'Effective 
adult reading programs address literacy in 
light of "learners' cognitive, affective, and 
social needs." 

A major objective of the project was the 
involvement of college students as adult liter- 
acy tutors. In their questionnaire responses 
and end of program discussion, all the tutors 



expressed the desire to continue as volunteer 
tutors. Records kept over the 3 years of the 
project revealed that of the 1 1 tutors from the 
first year who could be reached. 9 were still 
engaged in some tutorial capacity. For those 
college students who began in the second and 
third years of the project, responses accumu- 
lated thus far revealed much the same reten- 
tion rate. Many of the former project tutors 
expressed the belief in year-end question- 
naires that their continued tutoring effort 
added a new dimension to their lives, one of 
responsible service to those in need. 
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cveral theorists and observers in the 
field of adult literacy suggest the 
importance of an intergenerationai 
instructional approach (.Fingerei, 
1984: Fox. 1 986; Harman. 1987;Stieht, 
1983). Descriptions of creative programs 
which combine adult and children's literacy 
efforts are entering the literature (Nickse & 
Englander, 1985, 1986). And the federal gov- 
ernment of the United States, alerted to the 
possible connections between adult and child 
literacy, has attempted to influence adult and 
child literacy policy by introducing Even Start 
legislation. 

Adult literacy programs that are combined 
with efforts to improve early childhood litera- 
cy are overdue and gain support from several 
complementary lines of current research: con- 
cern with parental roles in schools and school- 
ing (Cochran & Henderson. 1986; Lightfoot, 
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Figure 1 

Parents' Effects on Children's Reading Achievement 



Research Topic Authors 



Summary of Findings 



A. Home 
environment 



Chandler ctaL 1983 
Challct aL 1982 
Heath, 1980. 1983 
Hewison &. Ti/ard 
Smith. !97i 
Tealc, 1978. 1986 



Availability and range of materials in home are 
important; ("everyday print " — labels, magazines, 
newspapers — necessary: many ways parents can 
1980 arrange for children to come into contact with 

print; homes devoid of books and lacking curiosity 
about world inhibit child's enthusiasm for learn- 
imi in school.) 



B. Shared 
reading 
activities 



C. Parents as 
reading 
models 



Challct aL 1982 
Chomsky. 1972 
Clay. 19*79 
Smith. 1971 
Taylor. 1983 
Teale. 1984. 1986 



ChallelaL 1982 
Duff & Adams. 1981 
O'Rourkc. 1979 



Parents' reading to children is important; being 
read to is fundamental to early literacy develop- 
ment; demonstrates concept of print, books, 
reading, and form and structure of written language: 
is major correlate with language maturity and 
reading achievement; creates shared bond as base 
for positive literacy experiences in home which 
support reading and writing practices. 

Parents are child's first and most influential 
teacher; parents act as models for reading behavior: 
"printworni" parents' children test higher in word 
recognition and reading comprehension; early read- 
ing preparation and supportive home environment 
promote reading as natural life process; children 
of mothers with higher literacy levels outperform 
children of non-reading mothers at 6th-grade level. 



D. Parents' 
attitudes 
toward 
education 



Anderson & Stokes. 1984 
Chalk 1979. 1982 
Coleman. 1966 
Durkin. 1964 
Laosa. 1978 

Lengyel & Baghban. 1980 



Parents' aspirations and attitudes toward children's 
education create positive environment that 
supports literacy development: parents with high 
expectations more likely to have children who 
achieve; as children grow, parental expectations 
have greater impact; positive parental behavior 
encourages children's school achievement: non- 
1 iterate parents can be aware of importance of lit- 
eracy and supportive because of constraints of 
limited literacy in own life; one mother became 
role model, improving own basic skills and teach- 
ing them to child; mother's education related to 
how she thinks about and behaves toward her 
children, which affects their school achievement: 
educated parents provide more materials and 
activities which promote literacy and become 
more involved in children's school instruction. 
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1973; Sinclair et aL 1980); the importance of 
family literacy in preparing children to read 
(Heath, 1983); parents* roles in encouraging 
school achievement (Clark, 1983); and find- 
ings that adults in tutoring programs \vh i 
have children in school tend to stay longer in 
tutoring programs ( Heath ington, 1984). The 
research suggests that further study would be 
fruitful to determine whether a literacy pro- 
gram aimed at parents and their children 
would improve literacy for both groups, 
Reading aloud to children is the single most 
important factor in preparing them to read 
(Anderson, 1985), yet millions of parents 
with poor reading . 'alls cannot engage in this 
effort because of their own reading deficien- 
cies, and millions of others have neither the 
knowledge of its importance nor the skills to 
read to their children. 

The short-term effects of the illiteracy 
cycle are felt daily by individuals and fami- 
lies. The long-term consequences of this con- 
tinuing cycle include the lack of parental 
reading models, in-school reading problems, 
and poor attitudes toward reading and educa- 
tion in general. The case for improving fami- 
ly literacy seemed sufficiently strong to war- 
rant the design of an intergenerational adult 
basic education and literacy program at 
Boston University. In 1983. at the request of 
the U.S. Department of Education, Nickse 
(Nickse, 1985; Nickse & Englander, 1986; 
Staryos & Winig, 1985) developed the 
Collaborations for Literacy model, which 
seeks to develop a new format for adult liter- 
acy services, action research, and materials 
development. It employed college students 
as literacy workers and paid their, through 
the Federal College Work-Study program 
(Nickse, 1984). The newly established 
Family Learning Center ( 1987) subsumes the 
part-time program at a newly renovated site 
provided by the university. In the past 4 



years, more than 50 undergraduates super- 
vised by graduate students and faculty from 
the School of Education have been trained, 
paid, and have received optional academic 
credit for work as literacy tutors. They have 
provided reading instruction io more than 
150 ethnically, educationally, and socioeco- 
nomically diverse urban adults in a part-time, 
intergenerational, one-on-one tutoring pro- 
gram. 

In 1986, the Boston University project 
began collaborating with the Boston Public 
Schools to identify and focus recruitment on 
parents of Chapter 1 children in a comprehen- 
sive adult literacy intervention-prevention 
model. With a grant from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, the 
staff is exploring the effectiveness of this 
intergenerational approach to family reading 
instruction. A brief literature review, the 
design of the study and some preliminary 
data follow. It is hoped that our experiences 
in this pilot program can guide others in simi- 
lar action research. 

Literature Review 

At present, there is no coherent body of 
research available that directly addresses the 
intergenerational literacy instruction of adults 
through the use of special literacy techniques. 
Figure 1 summarizes evidence from a variety 
of research reports about parents* activities 
and home environment factors that seem to 
impact children's reading achievement. 

The Sluch 

With a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, the co-principal investiga- 
tors (Nickse & Paratore) were exploring the 
effectiveness of an intergenerational approach 
to adult literacy instruction. Two research 
questions were being examined: Does an 
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intergenerational approach have a positive 
impact on adult beginning readers* progress 
and retention? Do children of parents enrolled 
in an intergenerational reading project show 
gains in reading and language arts achieve- 
ment and improved attitudes toward reading 
and learning? Preliminary data on the first 
question are reported; the analysis of the 
effects on children were incomplete at this 
writing. 

Study subjects were recruited from a tar- 
geted pool of parents with children in federal- 
ly funded Chapter 1 reading programs who 
lived in multicultural, urban sections of 
Boston. A school-based coordinator, familiar 
with school district reading programs and 
with the community, contacted parents and 
informed them of the purposes and require- 
ments of the intergenerational program. The 
demographic profiles of the 30 adult partici- 
pants studied as of June 1987 are reported. 
These individuals completed 30, 40, or 50 
hours of tutoring in 2- or 3-hour weekly ses- 
sions over 5-8 months and completed pre- 
and posttests on a standardized reading test. 

Minority parents represented 837r of the 
adult participants (Asian. 139c: Hispanic, 
239c: and black, 319c) and white parents the 
remaining \ l c /c. Women participants [109c) 
outnumbered men participants (307r) more 
than two to one. Only 209c of subjects were 
unemployed, but nearly three-fourths (70%) 
had dropped out of school before earning a 
high school diploma. English was a second 
language for 409c of the subjects. The 30 sub- 
jects had a total of 44 children of school 
age — 5 c )9r of their children were in primary 
school. Only a few subjects had preschool 
children: the remaining children were already 
in middle school or high school. Almost half 
of the adult program participants (41 ( /f ) were 
between the ages of 3^ and 44. Their reasons 
for program participation show the benefits 



of targeted recruitment: 40% gave "helping 
their children" as a primary motive for enroll- 
ment; 407r mentioned "improvement of their 
own reading and writing skills": and 30% 
mentioned "self-improvement" as an impor- 
tant factor in participation. 

Intervention Techniques 

For the 1986-1987 year, the Family Learn- 
ing Center staff incorporated several proce- 
dures to strengthen and support its basic 
teaching curriculum, focusing on creating a 
supervised, supportive teaching environment 
for the adults while modeling literacy preven- 
tion and intervention techniques for the par- 
ent and child. The procedures in use during 
the weekly sessions follow: 

1 . Tutors design lesson plans and use a 
four-step model (demonstration, guided prac- 
tice, independent practice, and evaluation) 
identified as important to successful teaching 
(Rosenshine & Stevens. 1984). The focus is 
on decoding (phonics or structural analysis), 
vocabulary, reading and listening comprehen- 
sion, study skills, and writing. 

2. Staff observe tutors and learners during 
instruction and provide weekly consultation. 
Tutors model learning activities for parents to 
irse with children and frequently design 
lessons for parent and child; tutors model 
these lessons for the parent and observe the 
parent teaching the child. Tutors encourage 
parents to practice independently at home and 
demonstrate the advantages of shared parent 
and child activities by taking field trips with 

icm to local libraries and area museums. 

3. The Center provides literacy events 
("socials") for parents and children concern- 
ing shared reading and home activities (for 
example, showing the JimTrelease "Read 
Aloud Handbook" movie or holding a Parents 
and Children Reading Together Workshop). 
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4. The Center provides weekly inservice 
sessions for tutors on topics related to litera- 
cy, prevention and intervention techniques, 
and teaching strategies (for example. 
Teaching Basic Reading and Math Skills or 
Selecting Appropriate Life Skills Materials). 

Literac} Tutors 

The tutors are the primary providers of in- 
struction to adult participant;;. Boston Univer- 
sity tutors are work-study students who are 
paid US$7 an hour, 12 hours a week for two 
semesters. For 1986-1987, tutor retention for 
the 9-month academic period was 90%-. 
Tutors often return for a second or third year 
to their tutoring positions and may elect 
optional college credit. They are socially 
committed, mature, patient, and motivated to 
teach adults and children to improve reading 
skills and attitudes. They are 1 9-23 years old; 
92 c /( are undergraduates; 87r are graduate 
students; and 35 c /c are education majors. 

Each work-study student receives about 
1 1 2 hours of training by professionals in 
reading and adult education: 18 hours of ini- 
tial training; mandated 2-hour weekly inser- 
vice training (for two semesters or 56 hours); 
and weekly personal observation and supervi- 
sion (two semesters, 28 hours). Inter- 
generational methods are stressed in all train- 
ing and inservice. Tutors individually instruct 
two adult learners in weekly 3-hour sessions. 



While tutors have considerably more training 
than most volunteers, the 3-hour weekly 
instructional session is typical of many volun- 
teer literacy programs. 

Results and Discussion 

Preliminary data are reported on the effects 
of participation by adults (/? = 30) on two 
dimensions: reading progress in vocabulary 
and comprehension and retention in the pro- 
gram. Results to date seem to indicate that 
reading gains (able, 1986) on vocabulary and 
comprehension increase as a factor of the 
number of hours of tutoring (see Figure 2). 

The lowest level learners are pretested on 
able (Level 1 ) normed at the 1 .0-5.3 level. If 
those learners score at a 6th level grade 
equivalent on the comprehension section, 
they are posttested on able (Level 2) normed 
at 5.4-1 1.11. This change in forms may affect 
individual scores and thus the average gains. 

Retention 

Nationwide, only 30-50% of those in Ad- 
ult Basic Education (ABE) programs stay in 
the program for 1 year (Balmuth, 1985). En- 
rollment officially begins after the learner has 
received 1 2 hours of instruction. For those 
"enrolled" in the program, the retention rate 
is 73.37c, Of the 26.7# who left after "enroll- 
ment," 509f withdrew because they were able 
to find new or better employment (which cre- 



Figure 2 
Adult Reading Progress 



Number of 
tutoring hours 



Number of SSs 
(N = 30) 



Vocabulary 
average gain 



Com prehension 
average sain 



50-4 1 
40-31 
30-25 



13 

9 
8 



0.8 
0.5 
-0.2 



1.0 
0.7 
0,5 



Gains as estimated h\ the Adult Basic Learning l:\am ( uu.i.i. Levels I and 2; given as portion of a year in 
grade level. 
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ated scheduling difficulties) or felt qualified 
to pursue more advanced abe education or 
training. 

Learners in the study are parents of chil- 
dren who already are identified as having 
reading difficulty; they have a high interest in 
and concern for helping their children. The 
program design fits individual needs and also 
stresses continued focus on activities related 
to improving children's literacy. This obser- 
vation seems to confirm that of Heatherington 
{ 1984k that adults in tutoring programs who 
have children in school tend to stay longer in 
tutoring programs. A number of parents 
expressed pride in their children's progress in 
school based on teachers' comments to them. 
The parents attributed this growth to their 
increased work with their children. 

A primary objective of the project is to 
change behaviors to improve the literacy cli- 
mate in the home. The staff responds posi- 
tively to progress by the adult and the family 
as a learning unit. Through direct conversa- 
tion, activities, and special events, plus posi- 
tive examples and modeling, mors let parents 
know they share their concern for improved 
literacy at home. These factors also seem to 
contribute to retention of adult learners in the 
program. 

As a condition for acceptance into the pro- 
gram, we asked parents to read to their child 
for 10 minutes a day. When tutors reported 



that parents were not reading to children, we 
realized our expectations were unrealistic, 
and we substituted an expanded list of litera- 
cy-related activities. The results were exciting 
(see Figure 3). Although in use for only 
6 weeks, the expanded idea of "reading" 
seems to be both better understood by the 
adult learners and more within their capabili- 
ties and current lifestyles. Tutors who had 
suggested activities on this list reported a 
gradual increase in these kinds and occur- 
rences of home literacy events. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This pilot siudy focuses on the improve- 
ment of adults' literacy in support of their 
own improved reading skills and the subse- 
quent effects on their children who are in 
Chapter 1 reading programs. The work is in 
progress, and not all research results collected 
have been analyzed. However, based on 4 
years' experience using an intergenerational 
tutoring approach, some preliminary conclu- 
sions can be drawn and several recommenda- 
tions made. 

1 . Support for the concept of intergenera- 
tional learning must be built and marketed in 
the local community through calculated and 
direct messages. Such targeted recruitment is 
best done in cooperation with local and pub- 
lic schools. 

2. At both national and local levels, policy 
should stress intergenerational learning as an 



Figure 3 

Checklist of Literacy-Related Activities 



Read to child Listened to child read a bunk 
Helped with homework 

Asked about homework Looked at homework 

Wrote note or message to child Bought a hook 

Played a word game Visited a library with child 

Viewed I v together and discussed it Helped child write letter or send letter or greeting card 

Other shared aetivitv Asked child about school or reading 
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intervention-prevention strategy, and such 
programs should be funded. 

3. Intergenerational curriculum should be 
mixed with personal and career-related tasks 
and literacy events. Adults need to build self- 
confidence through work on their own learn- 
ing agendas as well as improving their chil- 
dren's literacy. A mix of both kinds of 
assignments will maintain adult enthusiasm 
and provide an important social element. 

4. Adults can model literacy-related behav- 
iors only when they have been successful 
with these behaviors and feel confident that 
they can accomplish them in their current 
home environment. Their increased self- 
esteem as readers and improved shared activ- 
ities in the home appear to them to transfer to 
their children. 

5. Project experience has confirmed our 
opinion that literacy is more than the teaching 
of specific technical skills in reading, writing, 
and math. Particularly in a multicultural com- 
munity context, where parental attitudes and 
values about literacy, schools and schooling, 
and education in general are varied and where 
discourse is limited and reading is not a fami- 
ly habit, direct instruction in increasing litera- 
cy events must be accompanied by constant 
reminders and support by tutors for changed 
parental behaviors. If they haven't been read 
to. children may reject parental overtures, pre- 
ferring to watch television: many parents need 
modeling and coaching by tutors to help them 
know how to improve communications with 
their children before attempting to read to and 
with them. 

6. Tutors need to be well-trained for one- 
to-one and intergenerational tutoring. To be 
effective in teaching reading to adult literacy 
students, they must be supported and con- 
stantly supervised by professionals. There 
cannot he "too much training" when the 
range of individual reading problems among 



adults in the population is so vast and com- 
plex. 

7. The bonding relationship so valued 
between tutors and learners has to stretch to 
include children and other family members in 
order to improve the family's attitude toward 
reading. We have found that this is important 
for participant retention, motivation, and 
shared reading activities. 

8. A broad perspective on the concept of 
literacy and the home and school events 
which promote it is imperative. Attitudes and 
values about education provide the context 
for basic skill improvement. They are not 
byproducts of instruction but the primary 
focus of direct instruction in families where 
literacy is undervalued. 

9. In our experience, any instructional 
model relying on 2-3 hours of reading 
instruction a week is insufficient for begin- 
ning or new adult readers. For measurable 
reading progress in these learners, hours of 
direct instruction must be doubled as a desir- 
able minimum with daily practice. This is a 
considerable time commitment for busy 
adults. 

10. While the phrase "the only degree you 
need is a degree of caring" perhaps describes 
the personal relationships so important in lit- 
eracy tutoring connections, its effects should 
not be confused with the effects of skilled 
professional reading instruction. There are no 
"quick fixes" in literacy. This intergenera- 
tional project is a first effort in working at the 
heart of literacy improvement — the family 
and its home. 
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The proportion of adults who are dis- 
advantaged in their daily lives by a 
lack of f unctional reading skill is 
alarmingly high. Yet the severe eco- 
nomic and social effects of this widespread 
problem rarely hit the headlines. In adults, 
illiteracy is the hidden handicap. In the United 
Kingdom, it is estimated that 1.3 million ad- 
ults {67c of the population) have difficulty in 
reading (albsi*. 1983). In the United States, 
Hunter and Harman ( 1979) estimated that 
there were at least 23 million adult illiterates, 
while the Office of Education puts the figure 
at 27 million — 209c of the population. Very 
few of these are ever recruited into adult edu- 
cation basic skills courses — in the United 
Kingdom the proportion is estimated at \ 5 c /c 
and in the United States at 5 r /c. 

Even for those enrolled in courses, owing 
to "the very part-time nature of the service, 
most students can only benefit from a severe- 
ly limited amount of tuition, despite the fact 
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that many of them need intensive courses" 
( ALBsr, 1986). Nevertheless, in a U.K. study 
it is reported that over a period of 3 months, 
259c of adult students made "rapid progress," 
50 c /c made "measurable progress," and 25% 
made "no progress" (albsi\ 1981 ). Students 
commencing with higher levels of achieve- 
ment who were "well supported by family or 
friends" gained most. However, no follow-up 
results are reported, so it is not known to 
what extent gains endured in the longer term. 

Although in recent years provision has 
included the widespread use of volunteers, 
greater variety in the type of remedial courses 
offered, establishment of drop-in advice cen- 
ters, packages for distance teaching, and 
computer assisted learning, much of the help 
available for the adult of low literacy remains 
very traditional in organization and method- 
ology. Current approaches seem to hold little 
hope of solving this huge problem. New 
directions and radically different patterns of 
service delivery are needed. For these, new 
techniques may prove necessary. 

The Paired Reading Technique 

There has been a growing interest in the 
United Kingdom over the last decade in a 
variety of means for involving parents in the 
reading development of their children 
(Topping & Wolfendale, 1985). Some of the 
techniques articulated in this context have 
proved effective in the hands of other nonpro- 
fessional tutors, such as adult volunteers and 
peer tutors (Topping, 1987a, 1987b). The 
Paired Reading technique is probably the best 
researched of these innovations, and has 
demonstrated applicability and effectiveness 
with a very wide range of target children (see 
the bibliography in Topping, 1986a). 

In Paired Reading, tutees are encouraged 
to choose their own reading material at any 
level of readability, provided this is within the 



competence of the tutor. Tutees can thus 
select books and other material of high inter- 
est to themselves irrespective of difficulty. 
The frequently reported problem of finding 
appropriate reading materials for adult litera- 
cy students is virtually eliminated, since no 
special materials are usually required. At its 
simplest. Paired Reading involves two phas- 
es. On sections of text that are difficult for the 
tutee, both tutor and tutee read out loud 
together, establishing synchrony with prac- 
tice. When the tutee makes an error, the tutor 
merely repeats the word correctly and 
requires the tutee to do likewise before pro- 
ceeding. When the tutee has selected an easi- 
er text that is more within her or his indepen- 
dent readability level, the tutee can choose to 
silence the tutor by a prearranged nonverbal 
signal. When the tutor becomes silent, the 
tutee continues to read out loud, until there is 
a failure to read a word correctly within 5 
seconds, at which point the tutor corrects the 
error as described and the pair resume read- 
ing together. Praise at very regular intervals 
for correct reading and specific positive read- 
ing behaviors is emphasized throughout. 
Discussion of the text is an essential part of 
the method to ensure tutee comprehension, 
but this Hows much more naturally with high 
interest materials. The method is outlined 
graphically in the figure. Further details of 
its application in practice will be found in 
Topping and Wolfendale (1985) and Topping 
(1986a). 

Some of the features of the Paired Reading 
technique are of course found in other ap- 
proaches to reading which bear different 
names, for example, Heckelman's ( 1986) 
"Neurological Impress Method (nim)," the 
associated "Prime-O-Tec" strategy described 
by Meyer ( 1982), and the methods known as 
"Reading-While-Listening," "Assisted Read- 
ing," and "The Lap Method." However, the 



Paired Reading Procedure 



Tulee chooses reading material within 
tutor's readability level 



Tutor and tutee discuss book initially 
(and throughout reading) 



Tutor and tutee read together 
aloud at tutee' s pace 



correct reading 
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Tutee signals non-verbally 
to read alone 



Tutor praises tutee for 
signalling, then is silent 



Tutee reads alone aloud 



correct 
reading 
of hard 
words 



increasing span 
of correct reading 



Prais 




self- 
correction 



any tutee error 
or no response 
within 5 seconds 



Correction procedure 



Tutor says word 
correctly (and may 
point to error word) 

I 

Tutee repeats word 
correctly 

I 

Pair continue 
reading together 



any tutee error 
or no response 
within 5 seconds 
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as above and pair 
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together 
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value of Paired Reading is that within this 
technique many of the most valuable features 
of other methods are blended into a coherent 
package which permits widespread and suc- 
cessful use by nonprofessionals. One possible 
method of service delivery to adults of low 
literacy is to use Paired Reading within a col- 
lege of further education, utilizing able stu- 
dents as tutors for adults involved in basic 
skills courses. Substantial success with the 
deployment of Paired Reading in this form of 
organization has been reported by Booth and 
Winter ( 1987). However, the technique clear- 
ly has the potential to be deployed effectively 
in open community settings, as has been 
widely demonstrated in the case of literate 
parents working with their own children, 
Thus, the organizational parameters for ser- 
vice delivery of Paired Reading to low litera- 
cy adults in the natural environment were 
delineated (Topping. 1986b), and after some 
weeks of discussion and planning, the 
Ryedale Adult Literacy Paired Reading 
Project commenced. 

Training Procedure 

Students who were already in some way in 
touch with the Adult Literacy organization in 
the rural Ryedale area of North Yorkshire 
were approached by their existing contacts to 
see whether they would be interested in par- 
ticipating in the "experiment." The impor- 
tance of using existing relationships in com- 
munication networks was therefore evident 
right from the start. As tutees and their poten- 
tial tutors were to be trained together, both 
needed to attend the initial training meeting. 
7utees were asked to bring along someone 
they already met frequently, who would be 
prepared to help them with reading tor a min- 
imum of 5 minutes for 5 days each week dur- 
ing 6 weeks. Twelve "pairs" attended, and 
some tutees brought more than one potential 



tutor. The eventual main tutors comprised 4 
wives, 3 mothers, I daughter, and 1 friend. 

In a group meeting, the project leaders 
acted out "How Not to Do It," demonstrating 
every possible form of bad practice. The 
group was then told about the aims and meth- 
ods of the project, and the two phases of the 
Paired Reading technique were described in 
detail and demonstrated via role play between 
the project leaders. Questions were answered, 
and diary cards for each pair to record their 
efforts were distributed together with a pam- 
phlet to remind them about the technique. 

It had originally been hoped that it might 
be possible to have the pairs practice the tech- 
nique under the supervision of the project 
leaders that same evening, but the group 
members not surprisingly demonstrated little 
enthusiasm for this, and this part of the train- 
ing procedure was therefore omitted on this 
occasion, (For subsequent training meetings, 
graduates of the first project would be avail- 
able to demonstrate the technique, live or on 
video, thereby creating a more relaxed atmos- 
phere in which new tutors and tutees would 
feel more willing to practice the technique.) 

Monitoring 

The pairs were asked to use Paired Reading 
regularly for a minimum of 6 weeks, this 
being the shortest time during which the pro- 
ject leaders felt that a discernible improve- 
ment might become evident. Of the 12 pairs, 
2 dropped out during the 6 weeks, in one case 
owing to the disinclination of the tutee, and in 
another case owing to a more generalized dis- 
agreement. Ten pairs thus completed the pro- 
ject. All the pairs were visited at home at the 
end of the first and second weeks by one of 
the Adult Literacy Organizers involved with 
the project. In some cases more visits were 
made. During the visits, each pair's use of the 
technique was observed and praised or reme- 
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diated as necessary. Checklists of good prac- 
tice were used by the visitors when monitor- 
ing quality of technique. General encourage- 
ment was given, and problems specific to 
particular pairs were discussed. 

A number of problems in use of Paired 
Reading were encountered. In some pairs it 
proved difficult to establish the required rate 
of praise, particularly for cases in which a 
wife was tutoring her husband. Some tutees 
became so engrossed in their chosen text that 
they forgot to signal for independent reading 
even when the text was well within their 
independent readability level. In these latter 
cases, the visitors suggested a variety of 
minor modifications in the technique (extra 
rules) to get around these difficulties. It 
proved very difficult to find suitable reading 
material for two students who were virtually 
totally illiterate, and this problem was 
resolved by the tutor writing materials using a 
language experience approach. 

The tutoring was disrupted by the usual 
round of domestic events, and thus one stu- 
dent had a 2-week holiday in the middle of 
the project and had difficulty getting back on 
task, while in another family a wife who was 
tutoring her husband separated from him 
towards the end of the project. (The latter stu- 
dent subsequently reported much greater con- 
fidence levels and a determination to carry on 
his reading on his own.) In many cases, how- 
ever, the tutoring was going well and consid- 
erable enjoyment was reported by the pairs 
and, indeed, was evident during the visits. 

FHaluation 

In addition to the evaluation of the process 
by observation in the home, evaluative evi- 
dence was also available from pre- and post- 
project norm referenced reading tests and 
subjective feedback from the participants 
which was both verbal and written, The New 



Macmillan Reading Analaysis (Vincent & de 
la Mare, 1985) was used as the "objective" 
test, in parallel forms. This test has the advan- 
tage of reasonably modern text and illustra- 
tions, although the standardization proved to 
have too high a floor for some of the students 
to register at pretest. For the 5 students who 
did register on the scale at pretest, the average 
gain in reading age was 10.4 months in read- 
ing accuracy and 13 months in reading com- 
prehension. For the students who did not reg- 
ister on the standardization scale at pretest, it 
was more difficult to quantify the gains made. 
In any event these were more erratic and not 
quite so encouraging, although these students 
had more domestic problems and their use of 
the technique was less perfect. 

However, all students made some measur- 
able progress in either reading accuracy or 
reading comprehension, though this was 
small in some cases. These results compared 
favoiably with those of more traditional 
methods of helping adults with reading diffi- 
culties. Furthermore, they were achieved in a 
short space of time, with a modest input from 
professional agents. The cost effectiveness of 
the deployment of the Paired Reading tech- 
nique in this way was clearly substantial. 

Tape recordings of students' pre- and post- 
test performance on the Macmillan Analysis 
were available for 7 of the 10 participants. (It 
is not always reasonable to expect adults who 
are highly conscious of their reading difficul- 
ties to function remotely adequately in a test 
situation w ; hile simultaneously being tape 
recorded.) Using the miscue analysis cate- 
gories incorporated in the Macmillan test, 6 
of the 7 students showed a striking increase in 
self-correction, and the overall proportion of 
self-corrections increased by an average of 
1 1 5 r /c from pre- to post-test. Of the 7 stu- 
dents, 2 showed markedly reduced hesitations 
coupled with markedly increased substitu- 
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tions, suggesting that these participants had 
greater confidence in guessing at unknown 
words. These results compare favorably with 
those of Lee (1986), who found that self-cor- 
rections in his Paired Reading group of chil- 
dren increased by 135# over a longer period. 

Feedback 

At the end of the initial intensive phase of 
the project, tutors and tutees gathered togeth- 
er with the project leaders for feedback. The 
intention of the project leaders was not that 
the pairs should see the project as having a 
finite end after 6 weeks, but rather that this 
intensive period of use of the technique 
should render them fluent in its use and able 
to see some significant change in the reading 
progress of the tutees which would motivate 
the pairs to continue using the technique in 
the long run. 

At the feedback meeting, therefore, it was 
necessary for the project leaders not only to 
thank the pairs for their cooperation and 
give them the highly encouraging results 
from the reading tests ( in terms of group 
averages rather than individual scores), but 
also (most importantly) to solicit the views 
of the pairs as to what improvements could 
be made in the way such projects were orga- 
nized and to air questions of where the pairs 
might wish to go from there. Views about 
the relevance of the "How Not to Do It" role 
play at the training meeting were various, 
some students finding the drama amusing 
and relaxing, others exaggerated and unreal- 
istic, and yet others very pointed and elicit- 
ing identification by members of the audi- 
ence. Most students felt that the "How to Do 
It" aspect was reasonably well presented. 
However, once they arrived home, a number 
had difficulty with signaling for independent 
reading, and it was felt that more attention 
should be devoted at the training meeting to 



informing tutors as to what to do if the tutee 
failed to signal, for whatever reason. Some 
students had had difficulty in finding appro- 
priate reading materials, and in two cases 
these had been specially written. The opin- 
ions of the pairs on the usefulness of the 
diary cards were mixed, some feeling that 
they were a chore while others found them 
useful. The group consensus seemed to be 
that some form of recording was desirable 
but that it should be done over longer peri- 
ods rather than daily. Some pairs reported 
initial difficulty in establishing synchronous 
reading together, but in virtually all cases 
this resolved itself with practice. 

The tutees had a variety of opinions about 
the impact their Paired Reading had on them. 
An improvement in confidence when reading 
was widely reported, as was increased incli- 
nation to read signposts and other natural 
reading material. For those who reported it, 
the latter was a new experience. Some stu- 
dents reported feeling considerably more flu- 
ent when reading, and one tutee reported feel- 
ing more independent. In general, the pairs 
had got along well with each other, one pair 
reporting being delighted with their joint 
experience. Pairs tended to wish in the longer 
run to find more convenient times for read- 
ing, and the intention seemed to be to fit 
Paired Reading in even more easily with 
everyday life. 

The tutors were also asked to complete a 
questionnaire about changes which they had 
seen during the project in their tutee's reading 
performance, and 9 of the 10 did so. All re- 
ported their tutees were more confident in 
reading, and 7 tutees were reported to be 
more willing to read and more interested in 
reading. Six of the tutees were reported to be 
understanding books more, enjoying reading 
more, and keeping a steadier flow when read- 
ing. Five of the tutees were felt to be reading 
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more widely; 4 of them were reading more in 
absolute volume. However, only 2 tutees 
were felt to be reading with more life and 
expression. Of the tutors, 6 wanted to contin- 
ue tutoring with the same frequency as during 
the project, while 2 wished to continue tutor- 
ing but with a lesser frequency. The remain- 
ing 2 tutors wished to continue to tutor read- 
ing but in a different way. A few (4) were also 
interested in tutoring in another area such as 
math or spelling. 

A simpler questionnaire was also complet- 
ed by the tutees, and all 10 of these were 
returned, although in some cases they must 
have been completed with the assistance of 
the tutors, and therefore there may have been 
a degree of bias in the responses. All 10 
tutees reported that they liked doing Paired 
Reading. Virtually all reported that it was 
easy to find a good time and place to do the 
reading. All but 1 reported that they had 
improved their relationship with their tutor. 
Eight of the 10 felt their reading had improved 
and wished to go on using the technique. 
Seven tutees said they would tell other people 
about Paired Reading. However, opinions 
were more divided on other matters. Half of 
the tutees found it easy to learn the technique, 
and half found it difficult. Half felt the record 
sheet was a help, while half felt it was of no 
use. Generally, the tutees reported liking all 
kinds of reading better, but this view was not 
unanimous. 

The Longer Term 

Despite the good intentions of the majority 
of tutees to continue doing Paired Reading, 
the summer came, and the importance of the 
harvest in this rural area took over. Many of 
the project participants did not do much read- 
ing after the initial intensive period. When 
Paired Reading projects are carried out with 
children, it is usual for the participants to 



show continued though lesser acceleration in 
the months following the end of the intensive 
period (Topping, 1987b). However, children 
are typically surrounded by books, at least at 
school, and enjoy continuing encouragement 
to read. This was not the case with the adults 
participating in the Ryedale Project, who 
found it difficult to regain the reading habit 
after years of nonactivity. 

Follow-up testing was carried out approxi- 
mately 7.5 months after the end of the initial 
phase of the project. Continuing acceleration 
was found in very few students. The average 
further gain in reading comprehension for the 
students who had registered on the scale at 
pretest was only 4 months, while there was 
actually a slight decline in accuracy scores. 
(The results were skewed by one student who 
did particularly badly at follow-up.) The pic- 
ture was even less optimistic for those stu- 
dents who had not registered on the scale at 
pretest, although these results were more dif- 
ficult to quantify. Furthermore, the proportion 
of self-corrections had shown no further 
change since posttest. 

Continued Ise Imperative 

The project demonstrated the feasibility of 
using the Paired Reading technique with non- 
professional tutors who are in daily natural 
contact with students in need of help with 
basic reading skills. Gains in reading ability 
were evident in students during a period of 
intensive use of the technique as short as 6 
weeks. In the long run, however, when use of 
the technique was not maintained, the rate of 
gain in comprehension declined markedly for 
the more able students, while accuracy did 
not improve. For the less able students, there 
was evidence of "wash out" of experimental 
effects. It is clear that no matter how enjoy- 
able the Paired Reading technique might be, 
and however easy it is to insinuate it regularly 
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and frequently into everyday life, neither fea- 
ture guarantees that the technique will contin- 
ue to be used by students in the long term in a 
way that sustains the striking gains which can 
accrue in the short term. 

For future projects, the importance of on- 
going practice, p'erhaps 2 or 3 times a week, 
will need to be stressed and perhaps formal- 
ized in some kind of written contract. The 
continuation of some form of self-recording 
seems inevitable, although not favored by all 
tutorial pairs. Gathering project participants 
together for a booster meeting at regular in- 
tervals must also be tried. A more structured 
long-term approach is being adopted with 
subsequent groups of students. 

The deployment of the Paired Reading 
technique in an open community education 
format clearly holds great promise and merits 
wide dissemination. Paired Reading enables 
anyone who can read to transmit their skill to 
somone she or he sees regularly. Furthermore, 
it could be particularly useful in those innova- 
tive programs that support parents of low lit- 
eracy in their attempts to help their own chil- 
dren learn to read. The method may also have 
implications for education services in Third 
World and other developing countries. The 
effectiveness of the technique even in its pilot 
form compares favorably with traditional 
methods in the adult literacy field. Methods 
of service delivery can now be refined to 
make the use of this technique even more 
effective and efficient. 
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This is the story of how Arthur, a 
black adult American with cerebral 
palsy, learned to read and write. 
Arthur was referred to the Univer- 
sity of New Orleans Reading/Language Arts 
Tutorial Center at the age of 33. It was not 
until this point in his life that someone finally 
recognized that Arthur was bright and could 
learn. As a result of cerebral palsy, he was 
nonspeaking and was confined to a wheel- 
chair. Although he had some minimal sound 
production, those sounds were mostly unin- 
telligible. On occasion one could hear his 
"thank you" (that is. "ank oif ). Also as a 
result of the cerebral palsy. Arthur exhibited 
difficulty with fine motor skills and had no 
control of his right hand but good control of 
his left. His vision was poor even with correc- 
tive lenses. Up until the time he came to the 
university tutorial program, he had never 



been sent to school or taught any form of sign 
language. 

When we met Arthur, he let it be known 
through his own personal alternative means 
of communicating, mostly gesturing and 
answering yes-no questions, that he wanted to 
learn to read and write. He also demonstrated 
a very independent attitude and maneuvered 
his wheelchair quite well. In addition, he 
came to the tutorial sessions with a great de- 
sire to learn to use a microcomputer. Thus, it 
was determined that Arthur could be taught to 
use a computer, since he would be able to hit 
the keys with his left hand and his desire to 
learn was so great. 

In addition to noting his physical capabili- 
ties, we made an initial inventory of Arthur's 
academic accomplishments. He knew how to 
print his name, knew his age. and could print 
his birthdate in numerical form. He could 
identify approximately 60 single words (see 
Figure 1 ) but only if presented in all capital 
letters as they appeared on his communica- 
tion board; thus he did not have a concept of 
these items as words. He had simply learned 
each word's configuration and location on the 
communication board. A well developed 
sense of humor was a strong indicator that 
Arthur was bright and that tutoring might be 
successful. 

Understanding Arthur s Literacy 
Needs 

Approximately 709r of persons with cere- 
bral palsy do not develop speech due to se- 
vere neuromuscular impairments (Hagen. 
Porter, & Brink. 1973). They are denied the 
practice and experience necessary for the 
development of language abilities and effec- 
tive social interaction such as participating in 
a conversation with another human being. 
Communication boards have provided some 
means for two-wav interaction (McDonald & 
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Figure 1 

Words as They Appeared on Arthur's Communication Board 



ALARM 


SMOKE 


GAS 


USE 


SELECT 


HOLD 


PRESS 


THIS 


BUTTON 


WHICH 


CONNECT 


CONTINUE 


WAITING 


THANK 


NOT 


SAFE 


ATTENTION 


TURN 


DIAL 


CHANGE 


STATION 


ADJUST 


LOCK 


BRAKE 


SIDE 


FORWARD 


REVERSE 


COMPLETE 


OPEN 


DOOR 


OR 


WINDOW 


EXIT 


DEPOSIT 


QUARTER 


CALL 


GET 


REACH 


MICRO 


RANGE 


FAST 


SLOW 


BUY/BYE 


KEY 


ENTER 


PLACE 


WATER 


YES 


NO 


INCORRECT 


ADD 


ALL 


MORE 


TOTAL 


FIRST 


NEXT 


FLOOR 


ROOM 


HELLO 





Schultz, 1973); however, in general these 
boards are limited to a finite number of words 
and phrases. Newer devices dedicated to 
voice output communication, such as the 
PRC Touch Talker/Light Talker (1989. 
Prentke Romich Company, Wooster, Ohio, 
USA), use pictures, computer technology, 
and synthesized speech to allow an individual 
to communicate in complete sentences. 
Nevertheless, nonspeaking individuals with 
cerebral palsy have many more thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings that can only be further 
developed by communicating with others 
through reading and writing. 

There are three systems of language criti- 
cal to reading and writing ability: the seman- 
tic, the syntactic, and the graphophonemic 
systems. Briefly, the semantic system rellects 
the background knowledge, prior experi- 
ences, concepts, attitudes, values, skills, and 
procedures a reader or writer brings to the 
reading or writing task. The syntactic system 
refers to knowledge about how the language 
works. Readers and writers use this knowl- 
edge of the meaningful anangement of words 
in sentences to help construct meaning in 
text. The graphophonemic system refers to 



the print itself. The graphic symbols represent 
the relationship between the speech sounds 
and the letters of the language. For the non- 
speaking individual, these three systems are 
underdeveloped — not because of any deficit 
in mental capacity but because of nonuse or 
use of another necessary alternative or aug- 
mentative means of communication (Lahey, 
1988). Nonspeaking individuals have 
received language input but have not been 
able to produce language in a traditional 
sense. As a result, they have not had opportu- 
nities to use language structures in natural, 
real life contexts or to experiment with lan- 
guage to discover its functions (for example, 
getting things done, controlling others, main- 
taining personal relationships, expressing 
individuality, conveying information, and 
finding things out [Halliday, 1975]). Such 
experimentation is what helps children form 
the basic rules of language structure (that is, 
syntactic and graphophonemic systems). 

Arthur's Instructional Program 

In order for Arthur to achieve literacy, a 
personalized way to develop his language 
abilities was needed. Since he v. anted to learn 
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how to use a microcomputer, and because of 
his physical impediment for handwriting, an 
IBM-compatible microcomputer was the basic 
piece of equipment used. Because of his rela- 
tively good control of the left hand, a stan- 
dard keyboard was used. The microcomputer 
was initially equipped with a speech synthe- 
sizer to provide Arthur with verbalization of 
sounds; however, due to its robotic-sounding 
speech. Arthur preferred not to use it. Initially, 
a large screen display monitor was employed, 
but it was later replaced with a standard 
(12*730 cm) monitor because the resolution 
of the text on the large screen was poor and 
gave Arthur difficulty. A printer was attached 
to the system for printed feedback. The w ord 
processing software WordPerfect' (WordPer- 
fect Corporation, Orem, Utah. USA) was 
used by both Arthur and his student-tutors for 
text production. 

Reading and writing instruction bv under- 
graduate student-tutors enrolled in a correc- 
tive reading course has been provided for 
Arthur 4 days a week, 1 hour per day for two 
fall, two spring, and two summer semesters, 
totaling approximately 30 hours of tutoring 
each semester, or ISO hours of instruction. At 
this writing. Arthur had begun his third year 
of the tutoring program. 

The following beliefs, as delineated in 
Whole Language: Theory in Use (Newman, 
1985), have guided all the activities planned 
tor Arthur's instructional program. 

• Language and language learning are 
social activities; they occur best in a sit- 
uation which encourages discussion and 
a sharing of know ledge and ideas. 

• Language learning necessarily invokes 
the risk of trying new strategies; error is 
inherent in the process. 

• Reading and writing arc eontext-specii- 
ic; v. hat is learned about reading and 



writing is a reflection of the particular si- 
tuation in which the learning is occur- 
ring. 

• Choice is an essential element for learn- 
ing; there must be opportunities for stu- 
dents to choose what to read and what to 
write about. 

• "Whole language" activities are those 
that support students in their use of all 
aspects of language; students learn about 
reading and writing while listening; they 
learn about writing from reading and 
gain insights about reading from writing. 

• Our role as teachers is best seen as *Mead- 
ing from behind" by supporting the lan- 
guage learning capabilities of students 
indirectly through the activities we offer 
them (p. 5). 

Arthur s Progress During the First 
^ear 

Fall semester. Upon entering the tutorial pro- 
gram. Arthur demonstrated strength in the 
semantic system through the auditory moda- 
lity. It was evident that Arthur was able to 
understand spoken language well because he 
would respond appropriately (for example, he 
would laugh at jokes and indicate yes or no 
by shaking his head to questions asked). He 
was also a successful participant in the Vol- 
unteers of America Independent Living pro- 
gram, which meant that he lived in his own 
apartment and took care of all his personal 
needs such as cooking. To come to the univer- 
sity as well as to visit his doctors, he arranged 
to ride a bus modified for persons with physi- 
cal disabilities. 

Due to his clear independence, an instruc- 
tional program thai used his strength in the 
audilois modality and that focused on his life 
experiences was devised to teach reading and 
writing. Initially, a language experience ap- 
proach was attempted, since it was apparent 
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Arthur had ideas he wished to express about 
the events in his life. The difficulty came 
because those working with Arthur could not 
understand what he was trying to communi- 
cate. Since Arthur was never taught any form 
of sign language, he had limited means for 
communicating his ideas. 

It quickly became evident during tutoring 
sessions using the computer that Arthur also 
had no knowledge of the graphophonemic sys- 
tem, since he would not even attempt to pro- 
duce any of the letters in the words (for exam- 
ple, invented spellings), nor could he identify 
on the keyboard individual letters called out 
by the tutor. At first, he could only recognize 
the capital forms of most letters but did not 
know their names. He could only respond in 
writing (typing) by answering yes or no ques- 
tions or by being given multiple-choice ques- 
tions that were read orally, to which he would 
type the letter of his choice. Through these yes 
or no and multiple-choice questions, Arthur's 
tutors discovered his interests in sports, music, 
and cooking: they discovered he had no con- 
cept of days, weeks, and months or that words 
have spaces in between them: he had never 
experienced Halloween: he had no reading 
ability whatsoever: and he possessed a sight 
vocabulary of four words (that is, his name, 
door. yr.v, and no). 

When given the 1985 Analytical Reading 
Inventory (3rd ed.), which was modified to 
questions in a multiple-choice format. Arthur 
demonstrated a listening comprehension level 
of primer. This was interpreted as revealing a 
deficiency in understanding the task of listen- 
ing to a story and then listening and respond- 
ing to questions presented in a multiple- 
choice format, rather than in his uhilit) to 
understand the text. This interpretation should 
be viewed with some caution since this infor- 
mal reading inventors was not designed 
specifically for use w ith persons with cerebral 



palsy or the nonspeaking. However, because 
it is an informal instrument, modifications in 
its administration, such as those employed in 
Arthur's program, are more easily justified 
than for standardized instruments. 

Arthur's initial semester was spent focus- 
ing on sight vocabulary and basic concepts 
about print and about the world. For example, 
a calendar was introduced and holidays noted: 
a personal dictionary of new words was 
begun: signs labeling objects (for example, 
"This is a red chair ') were posted around the 
room: and lots of language experiences were 
provided and written about (for example, 
carving a pumpkin at Halloween, going trick- 
or-treating at Arthur's request, fi>ing a kite, 
and visiting the university bookstore). It 
should be noted that Arthur worked extreme- 
ly slowly because he was also becoming 
familiar with thr computer keyboard. But 
there was progress. By the end of his first 
semester, Arthur's listening comprehension 
level was fifth grade and his sight vocabulary 
increased to 50 words. These results were 
encouraging, and Arthur was given some 
materials to work with over the Christmas 
break. 

Spring semester. When Arthur returned to the 
program in the spring, we administered the 
1985 Ekwall Reading Inventory (2nd ed.) and 
the 1981 Peahody Picture Vocabulary 
Test-Revised (ppvt). With the informal read- 
ing inventory, Arthur read silently and 
answered questions modified to a multiple- 
choice format. On the word lists, he circled 
the words he could read. Arthur was unable to 
demonstrate measurable levels for reading or 
lor sight vocabulary. His listening compre- 
hension lev ^ 1 wih eighth grade. The ppvr 
required no modification in administration 
because Arthur wa able to point to the pic- 
tures in the test booklet with ease. Results for 
the ppvt revealed a mental age score of 12 



Figure 2 

Sample "Conversation" Between Arthur and His Tutor — First Spring Semester 



Tutor: what happened to our work? 
Arthur: gone 



T: yes it is gone. 1 wonder what happened? we did not do it. 

A: do i no i yoa 

T: do you mean do i know where the words went? 

A: y>yyes 

T: no. 1 never had that happen before and dr. gipe will think that we messed up. 

A: y3s 

T: what will we sa\ happened? 

A: i do noot no 

T: oh well, we are writing now. right ? 

A: yes 

T. what will you eat tonight? 

A: hamb 

T: do you mean hamburgers'* 

A: yes 

T: who will make them? 

A: i 

T: you will cook? 

A: >es 

T: w hat else will you eat? 

A: i icecream 

T: what will you drink? 

A: it 



years. The Language Experience Approach tures allowed Arthur to spell out what he was 

was continued. Emphasis was also placed on thinking. As he became more adept with his 

learning the graphophonemic system using a "signing," he was better able to invent 

multisensory phonics program (J.C. Richards, spellings, thus providing a written record of 

personal communications. 1989). his language and a source for reading materi- 

A breakthrough seemed to occur when a '- Written conversations were carried out 

Arthur's tutor created a set of key word cards "I'tcn to give Arthur as much practice as pos- 

to use for communicating what letters or siblc usin £ rcal language in a social situation 

sounds he was trying to write. Thus. Arthur (scc Fi ? ure 2) * Hc was als0 instructed to read 

was taught a key word and signing method a,on S whilc the tutor rcacl stories aloud to 

that combined his ability to gesture with him * in the st > le ° , thc neurological impress 

words representing kev sounds of the Ian- method ( I leckelman, l<>69). He especially 

guage (lor example, a picture of a baby with likc(l material about dinosaurs, sports, and 

the word baby w ritlen below, accompanied cnlcrtamer *- 

by Arthur holding his arms as if to rock a Summer semester. In his I ii si summer semes- 

bahy). Learning these kev words with ges- tor, Arthur's tutor was a black male of 
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approximately his age. now 34. (All previous 
and subsequent student tutors were white 
females in their 20s). The rapport between 
the two men was wonderful, and Arthur 
made great progress. The instructional pro- 
gram consisted of working on letter recogni- 
tion using his key word cards and gestures as 
well as emphasizing writing using complete 
sentences with attention to syntax, word end- 
ings, and parts of speech. At this point. 
Arthur's ability to use function words reflect- 
ed that of a very young child (for example. 
"I. Arthur, go. UNO."). Although Arthur had 
heard English spoken for 34 years and under- 
stood spoken language, when he was finally 
able to produce language himself he omitted 
function words as do very young children. 
Fry's "instant words" ( 1980) were the source 
of function words used to write complete 
sentences, and Arthur was given daily home- 
work to handwrite sentences using these 
words. The 1989 Informal Reading Inven- 
tory: Preprimer to Twelfth Grade (3rd ed.) 
results revealed a listening comprehension 
level of 1 1th grade and an instructional read- 
ing level of preprimer. Sight vocabulary 
increased but was still not measurable using 
the inventory. But now Arthur had a firm 
basis for improving his reading. He was 
asked to continue reading books, given to 
him as gifts, during the semester break. 

Arthur s Progress During Hie Second 
\ear 

Fall semester. The second fall semester 
rev ealed that Arthur had indeed practiced his 
reading over the summer break. The 1985 
Analytical Reading Inventory (3rd cd.) results 
in September, reflecting I year of instruction, 
showed an instructional reading level of third 
grade, with frustration at fourth. Arthur had 
mastered letter recognition lor names of let- 
lei^ but not for sounds. Language experience 
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was continued and cloze passages made from 
his written productions. The emphasis was on 
developing knowledge of syntax and sight vo- 
cabulary. Directed Listening/Reading Think- 
ing Activities were conducted using folk and 
fairy tales, newspaper articles, dinosaur 
books, and material on music and sports. 

Toward the end of this semester Arthur had 
some health problems and became somewhat 
depressed. As a result, his mental health 
became of more concern than his academic 
program. The tutor helped Arthur tremen- 
dously by taking him to the gym for weight 
lifting and swimming and, in the evenings, to 
basketball games. Arthur's mental health 
improved 100#, but there were no measur- 
able improvements in his reading levels. 
More importantly, Arthur found a friend. This 
tutor continued a personal relationship with 
Arthur and got him involved in the national 
organization for persons with cerebral palsy, 
where he attended all the local meetings and 
became a member of their sports team, the 
Hurricanes (the team competed in such events 
as wheelchair races and boccie). 

Spring semester The second spring semester 
indicated considerable progress in all areas of 
Arthur's program. According to the 1988 
Basic Reading Inv entory: Preprimer Through 
Grade Right (4th ed.) and the 1990 Secondary 
and College Reading Inventory (2nd ed.). 
Arthur's independent reading level was at the 
3rd grade, instructional reading level ranged 
from 4th-6th. and frustration reading level 
was 7th. His listening comprehension level 
remained 1 1th. Arthur's sight vocabulary for 
words in isolation was primer. He had defi- 
nite reading interests; he enjoyed legends, 
folktales, animal stories, and articles and 
books about sports. The emphasis during the 
semester w as on vwiting. specifically syntax 
and sentence structure, fuliting was intro- 
duced using language experience prodiic- 



Figure 3 

Final Revised Copy of Arthur's Letter of Complaint to the RTA 



[Home address] 
July 12. 1990 

Regional Transit Authority 

c/o [addressee] 

101 Dauphine St. 

New Orleans. LA 701 12 

Dear Ms. [name] 

I am very angry with the RTA. On July 3. 1990 I had to sit on the bus for four hours. Because the 
bus made me late, I had to miss school. I am not stupid, I have a good brain and I enjoy going to 
school. I am angered over having been made to pay the one dollar fee for nothing! 1 would like my 
money back. 

Sincerely. 




[surname] 



Arthur 
[surname] 
[RTA ID#] 



tions. Arthur still relied on his key word cards 
to help with that spelling. Spelling tests were 
given often using words from his personal 
dictionary. 

Summer semester. The second su miner ses- 
sion showed that Arthur maintained his 
reading levels while his listening compre- 
hension level improved to college ( 1990 
Secondary and College Reading Inventory, 
2nd ed.). Sight vocabulary improved to sec- 
ond grade level for words in isolation. The 
ppvr revealed a mental age score of 20 years, 
consistent with the listening comprehension 
level. During this summer session. Arthur 
wanted to focus on improving his spelling, 
so he was introduced to WordPerfect's 
spell-checker capability. His writing had 



improved to the point where he was spelling 
words well enough to make use of the spell- 
checker function. This summer session was 
another breakthrough in terms of Arthur's 
writing progress. He demonstrated under- 
standing of the function of writing to get 
something done when he had cause to write 
a letter of complaint to the bus service that 
provided his transportation to and from 
school (sec Figure 3). 

Arthur's Progress During the Third 

Fall semester. When Arthur began his third 
year of literacy instruction, in his third fall 
-cmester. his silent reading comprehension 
ability was assessed using the I WJ Analytical 
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Reading Inventory (4th ed.). The multiple- 
choice format for comprehension questions 
was continued so that he would not have to 
write out his responses. His writing ability 
was still not developed enough to warrant the 
time and effort it would take to produce an 
understandable response. The multiple-choice 
format, then, assessed Arthur's recognition of 
a correct response, and not the generation of a 
response that might better reveal his own 
thinking with regard to questions that require 
integration of information. Nevertheless, this 
type of response format had been used previ- 
ously, so these results could be directly com- 
pared to previous results. Arthur was able to 
demonstrate an independent reading level of 
5th grade, an instructional reading level of 
6th-7th. and a frustration reading level of 8th. 
His sight vocabulary for words in isolation 
remained much lower than his ability to read 
words in context. His listening comprehen- 
sion level remained at the college level (1990 
Secondary and College Reading Inventory, 
2nd ed.). 

Arthur's reading levels seemed quite 
dependent on the content, or topic, of the pas- 
sages read. He had difficulty with narrative 
passages such as the excerpt from The 
Incredible Journey (Level 4 passage) and the 
bicycle race story (Level 5): however, he had 
little difficulty with the expository passage 
about Dr. Charles Drew and his work in 
blood transfusions (Level 6) and the narrative 
passage taken from The Outsiders (Level 7). 
!t is difficult to interpret these results other 
than as they are related to the number of pas- 
sages read at one sitting, or what may be more 
likely, the presence of appropriate back- 
ground knowledge or interest on Arthur's part 
for the passage's content. 

Arthur still exhibited extreme difficulty 
spelling, even when copying from a mocjel. 
He demonstrated little know ledge of svithix! 



and no knowledge of paragraph structure or 
punctuation in his writing. He continued to 
express a wide range of reading interests, 
including the categories of mystery, comedy, 
sports (for example, basketball), history (for 
example, medieval times), fact, and fiction. 
Arthur believed that his major weakness was 
in the area of writing. He was determined to 
improve his spelling, and informed his tutor, 
in no uncertain terms, that this was what he 
wanted to work on that semester. With this 
kind of attitude and level of motivation, 
Arthur had the potential to continue improv- 
ing in his goal to achieve literacy. While com- 
munication with Arthur remained difficult, 
this obstacle was being overcome through the 
use of Arthur's personal sign language, some 
minimal handwriting, and a computer system. 
Through these means, Arthur was now able to 
answer and ask questions, as well as initiate 
conversation and express his opinions. 

Computer Technology and Holistic 
Instruction 

The availability of computer equipment 
for experimenting with language provides a 
great opportunity for the nonspeaking person. 
A wide variety of computer equipment is 
available for instructional use. While the 
speech synthesizer used by Arthur was cho- 
sen because of its relatively low cost, the 
speech was highly robotic and its phonetic 
abilities were marginal. More expensive syn- 
thesizers are able to produce more natural 
sounding speech (in both male and female 
voices) with enhanced pronunciation capabil- 
ities. Unfortunately, speech synthesizers, by 
and large, do not work with graphic intensive 
or graphic-interface software. Use of newer 
communication devices such as Touch Talker' 
may be a viable alternative. I ; or persons with 
cerebral palsv and little motor control, there 
(Jire a number of alternate input devices. 




Keyboards can easily be remapped to per- 
form as either left- or right-handed Dvorak 
keyboards (instead of the standard QWERTY 
keyboard). Additionally, software can be used 
which will either remap or substitute for key- 
stroke combinations that usually require two 
hands. Students with even less motor control 
can make use of % *sip and puff sticks" or 
thumb clicker devices for input. With the 
appropriate software, full use of the computer 
is possible. 

Working with Arthur afforded a perfect 
opportunity for providing holistic instruction 
through the use of computer technology. 
Many aspects of Arthur's learning could be 
observed and directly addressed, as the 
semester his mental health became the pri- 
mary focus demonstrates. Arthur was always 
an active participant in his own learning. His 
instruction was totally student centered. He 
learned to read and write using the computer 
just as a young child learns from interacting 
with print in his or her environment. 
Activities were employed that incorporated 
his interests and events in his daily life (for 
example, his first Halloween and the bus 
incident). 

The graphophonemie connection to read- 
ing and writing had to be taught through the 
use of pictures, hand signals, and songs. All 
of these efforts showed Arthur that reading 
and writing are meaning-based activities. He 
read, or was read to. and wrote every day, but 
not for some contrived reason. His reading 



and writing always had real purpose and a 
real audience (for example, to converse with 
the tutor or to complain to the rta). Through 
this holistic approach, Arthur's schemata 
about the world, along with his knowledge of 
how our language works, were expanded. For 
Arthur, writing was talking, and writing, 
along with his gestures and grunts, was his 
most effective and efficient way of communi- 
cating. To conclude, there could be no pack- 
aged program that would have helped Arthur 
learn to read and write. His level of literacy 
could only have been achieved in such a short 
time by adhering to holistic beliefs. 
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Learners are cultural beings; they 
exist, move, relate, and make sense 
of their world within a specified 
cultural and social context 
(Ferdman, 1990). They develop literacy con- 
cepts and skills within their own sociocultural 
frames. To better study and understand litera- 
cy practices and learning, we professionals 
must acknowledge the link between literacy 
development and culture (Fcrdman, 1990). 1 
prepared this report on Jenny with this charge 
in mind. I describe a woman, Jenny, who 
sought to learn to read and write within her 
Urban Appalachian culture and the culture of 
her home, where no one could read or write. 
Her earlier attempts are viewed through a 
sociocultural lens, particularly the ways in 
which her language, her words, served both 
to deny and then later to provide her access to 
the world of print. 

My second intention is to document care- 
fully Jenny's growth toward conventionality 
through functional, holistic literacy practices. 
Many educators dedicated to improving 
adults' access to literacy have called lor eon- 
textuali/ed. meaning-centered instruction that 



respects the learners* language, experience, 
and culture (Auerbach, 1989; Fingeret, 1991; 
Freire & Macedo, 1987; Kazemek & Rigg, 
1985). This accompanies the parallel interest 
in meaning-based instruction for K-12 learn- 
ers (Calkins, 1986; Goodman, 1986; Harste, 
Woodward, & Burke, 1984; Smith, 1988). A 
developmental view of literacy is at the base 
of these practices, but we have yet to agree on 
ways in which to document growth. 

I describe a case here that supports the 
conclusion that involving learners in literacy 
practices that validate their experiences and 
language will move them toward full, con- 
ventional literacy more effectively than the 
more traditional skills-based, decontextual- 
ized instruction still found in most U.S. adult 
education programs. 

The Study 

This article comes from a 2-year ethno- 
graphic study of Jenny and her son, Donny 
(not their real names), their community and 
culture, and the ways in which their becom- 
ing literate was influenced by their culture 
and vice versa. This is not a report of the 
entire study. Rather, this piece focuses on 
Jenny's growth as a reader and writer as she 
invested herself in literacy events directed at 
connecting her world and language to print. 

Data for this article, as for the entire study, 
were gathered through field notes recorded 
after each interaction, audiotapes of most 
meetings that were transcribed and integrated 
with field notes, collection of literacy artifacts 
like writing and reading attempts, and struc- 
tured and spontaneous interviews. Much of 
the data was collected during Jenny and 
Donny's literacy instruction at the literacy 
center of a large urban university in the mid- 
western United States. The center is the site 
for the practicum aspect of the graduate- level 
sequence ol courses on diagnosis and remcdi- 
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ation of literacy problems. Graduate students 
work one-on-one in the center with children 
two times a week, each session lasting an 
hour. Data were also collected at Jenny's 
home and during various shopping trips 
around the city. 

Jenny and Her World 

When I first met Jenny, I was immediately 
impressed with her strength of character, her 
forthrightness, her candor, and her determina- 
tion. "I cain't read," she stated clearly and un- 
equivocally, meeting my gaze with her own 
clear blue-eyed one. 'it's hard not know-in' 
how to read. A lot of these women, you know, 
they think it ain't that hard to read. Just sit 
down and read.... It's not easy." Jenny's hus- 
band, she informed me, also could not read or 
write and worked part time as a roofer. She 
had two children — Donny, age 7, and Timmy, 
age 4. Jenny worked part time as a house- 
cleaner. 

Jenny had applied for help for her 7-year- 
old from the university-based literacy center I 
directed. He was failing to learn to read in 
school. She asked if she could sit alongside 
him in the center to try to pick up enough 
information to be able to help him with his 
homework. I accepted her and Donny as stu- 
dents, and she agreed to let me collect data 
for research as I worked with them both on 
learning to read and write. 

Jenny is a member of the U.S. minority 
group called Urban Appalachian. This group 
makes up a significant portion of the low- 
income population of several mid-si/e to 
large cities in the Midwest and Mid-Atlantic 
states. These people arc migrants or descen- 
dants of migrants from the Appalachian 
mountains who came to the cities looking for 
work, many times not finding an> for which 
they were suited, and who for the most part 
continue to regard their mountain origins as 



"home." While many descendants of this 
population have successfully assimilated into 
the mainstream cultures of the cities, a sizable 
portion have not, preferring their mountain 
homes and lifestyles. As a group, they suffer 
many ills — poverty, poor health, low educa- 
tional attainment, and, to some degree, high 
crime rates. 

One characteristic of the unassimilated 
Urban Appalachians is their retention of char- 
acteristic language patterns and usage. Other 
groups often use these language patterns to 
stereotype and make fun of the "hillbillies," a 
discriminator)' practice that Appalachians and 
Urban Appalachians suffer nationwide. Jenny 
was clearly aw are of this focus on her lan- 
guage and by the time she was in her early 
30s (when I met her), she was fully prepared 
to take the blame upon herself and her lan- 
guage .or her failure in school: "That's why it 
was a little hard for me startin' to like. ..sound 
my words out.. .'cause I talk different. ..'cause 
I'm, you know.. .countrified. And my words 
don't come out the way they're supposed to." 

From the beginning of our association, I 
enjoyed and perceived Jenny's words as part 
and parcel of the many qualities I admired in 
her: her ability to cut verbally to the quick of 
any situations, her honesty and her straight- 
forward way of living and relating to people, 
her self-deprecating humor, and her strength 
and grace as she dealt with one setback after 
another in her attempts to provide for her 
family. 

The reason I have made a point of this is 
that, as I begin to talk and write about Jenny 
and her family, 1 find myself using her voice 
and her words as she did. I do this out of my 
respect for her — -her language is a part of 
her — but 1 am aware of dangers inherent in 
this. These Appalachian voices and words 
have been used for so long by bigots and ctli- 
noccntnsis for purposes of mockery and dep- 



recation that it is possible that when I use this 
language it will be interpreted as another 
example of this mockery. If this impression is 
formed irretrievably then I will stop using her 
words and voice, but for me that will entail an 
incredible loss of the power of this story. 

Jennj's Conceptual Skill Base 

Jenny's initial desire to sit alongside while 
I taught Donny proved unworkable because 
Donny needed to do a great deal of listening 
to literature, exploring writing, and other self- 
directed activities to build emergent literacy 
concepts. We weren't teaching Donny in any 
didactic way at that time, and Jenny's concep- 
tual level regarding reading and writing was 
beyond her son's. 

Jenny was typical of many adult low liter- 
ates: she had dropped out of school in her 
7th-grade year after struggling with reading 
and writing from the beginning; she had cre- 
ated a life for herself in which print played 
few functions: she decided to try to learn to 
read when she became concerned about her 
children's ability to succeed in school: and 
she had attended various adult programs for 
several years (Irwin. 1985: Newman & 
Beverstock. 1990: Northcutt. 1975: Sticht. 
1988). Initial informal assessments revealed 
that Jenny was not illiterate — she could read 
some things with a great deal of struggle — 
but rather she was more nonliterate in that 
she did not read anything. 

In Figure 1 is a list of words she copied off 
items in her cupboard that fit the criteria I set 
for her: Find words on labels in your house 
that you know you can read. When she read 
this shoii list to me in the literacy center, she 
struggled with each word. Aside from this. 
Jenny did not — in her view, could not — read 
(in the sense of processing print for meaning) 
am thing in her eu\ ironment except tor one 
simple children's book she had mastered to 



Figure 1 

Words Jenny Copied off Items in Her 
Kitchen That She Felt She Could Read 



/\ scfe. crossing 
C PI SCO 

Peza n^T 8uffcr 
Maxwell f/ousc 

Sfif-RISIMG-FLOUR 
BFAV5 



read to her children and a few reminders pen- 
ciled on the calendar on her kitchen wall. 
These calendar notations consisted of num- 
bers for the times of appointments and only a 
few letters which were usually enough to 
remind her of the nature of the appointments. 

As a teacher, I knew that she needed to 
read text in order to learn to read, but I could 
find no texts she could read. Since I was pri- 
marily Donny's teacher and could not attend 
to her exclusively. I had to think long and 
hiird for activities for her that would move 
her beyond the nonliterate stance she had 
assumed. 

Vdtill Kduralion Masses 

Jenny's experiences with adult education 
classes w ere also typical of those of main 
low literate adults (Auerbach. \ { )W; Fingeret. 

Irwin, 1985). She had been attending 
an evening adult literacy class for 4 years. 
W h ile she was determined to attend as often 
as she could, real life problems prevented her 
I mm going regularly. 
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During the third session in the center, she 
brought a stack of materials with which she 
had been working at her adult class before 
she had to quit due to lack of transportation. 
These were workbooks, with page after page 
of short passages on a variety of topics fol- 
lowed by questions to test comprehension. 
Most of the questions called for filling in the 
blanks of sentences with words taken from 
the passage. Others called for choosing 
among several items for the correct answer. 

There was no writing in them — Jenny said 
they were supposed to write their answers on 
paper — but she said that she had learned to 
read these passages. 1 asked her to read one 
for me and she did w ith a great dea 1 of strug- 
gle — pausing often to try to recall a word as if 
from some sort of memorized list or spelling 
it out to see if she could get it that way. When 
she was finished I was truly surprised. "You 
a/// read!" I exclaimed, noting to myself that 
this looked to be on about the 4th-grade level. 
She looked at me — straight in the eye as 
usual — and said matter of factly, "I can read 
these words if they're in this book, after some- 
one helps me, but I cain't read 'em if they're 
anywheres else!" And this was true: none of 
this hard-won knowledge transferred — any- 
where. 

In terms of learning to write, the closest 
her adult education instruction came to deal- 
ing with this was the ubiquitous language ails 
workbooks and lessons, as she showed me 
about 3 months after I began working with 
her. When her family's truck was fixed and 
she began attending adult school again, she 
brought me the workbook she had been 
assigned. The skills addressed included parts 
of speech (nouns. Mrrhs. adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, prepositions, etc.), paragraphing 
(one idea per. and remember to indent), and 
punctuation conventions. Jenn\, however, 
had little use lor or understanding of these 



skills; she had never written anything for her 
own purposes in her life aside from her name, 
those notations on her calendar, and her ad- 
dress on the few occasions she was required 
to do so. 

Literac\ Kxperiences in the Center 

Clearly, Jenny needed to engage in some 
authentic reading and writing. I suggested to 
her that she write in a journal during her 
times in the center, telling me about her day 
or about anything at all that would help me 
learn about her and her own thoughts and 
feelings. I told her that I would type what she 
had written and she could then read her own 
words — words she had written in the preced- 
ing session. She looked at me with an expres- 
sion of stunned awareness, "Why, I ain't never 
read my own words before!" she exclaimed 
softly, "See, I cain't write!" 

"Well, I think you can write more than 
you think you can," I said. "The writing 
will come., .as you start writing your own 
thoughts and your own feelings down and not 
just copying somebody else's words." 

Jenny shook her head back and forth slow- 
ly as she acknowledged, "That's all I ever 
really did was -opy stuff, you know, from a 
book." Jenny continued to try to convince me 
that she was not up to this task, focusing on 
her inability to spell. "See, I don't., .the reason 
I blew up (I'm not sure what this refened to] 
was I couldn't spell stuff!" she insisted. Her 
strength and determination won the day, 
though, as she finally agreed to begin the 
arduous task of trying to record her thoughts 
and feelings onto paper.../'// her own words, 
She was ama/ed, and continues to be amazed, 
at m\ ability to read her w riting that was 
filled with so many misspellings. The basic 
concept that someone could read what she 
v rote was completely new to her. 
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As Jenny acquired a larger sight vocabu- 
lary and accumulated time reading real text 
for meaning from reading my typed versions 
of her journal, I began responding to her indi- 
vidual entries, providing her with her first 
meaningful text from an author other than 
herself. Jenny was successful at reading these 
entries from me, usually asking later for con- 
firmation on one or two words. Figure 2 dis- 
plays one page of her first journal entry. My 
typed version with standard spelling and 
punctuation constituted her first text. I always 
had Jenny read the journal entry to me after 
she had finished so that 1 could rely on her 
intonation for punctuation and the reading of 
a few of the words I could not decipher. 
Figure 3 displays one page from the last piece 



Figure 2 
Jenny's First Journal Entry 
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of writing she did for me. This is u four-page 
letter she wrote to me after I wrote to her 
from my new home, asking about how she 
and her family we re doing and telling her 
about my new home and job. Over 2 years I 
collected 22 journa entries and this one letter 
from her. The remainder of this report is an 
analysis of these writings and her reading of 
them. 

Mote Toward Conventional Writing 

One can see by comparing the writing in 
Figure 2 and Figure 3 that Jenny's writing 
moved from very nonconventional to close to 
conventional text. This can be documented on 
several different levels. 

First, because Jenny herself equated her 
inability to write to her inability to spell, 1 
analyzed her spellings to check the impres- 
sion that she became more accurate as she 
continued to write and then to read her own 
writing and, later, mine. This analysis was 
based on the first 6 and the last 10 journal 
entries and the letter in Figure 3. Although I 
have my typed versions of journal entries 
7-12, Jenny's original drafts were lost during 
a long period of illness during which she took 
her journal home. 

To analyze for an increase in accuracy from 
beginning to end, I averaged the percentage of 
words per journal entry (or letter) spelled con- 
ventionally for the first three and last three 
entries, which included the letter. Figure i 
shows the results. There was a 2A ( /c increase 
in words spelled accurately. A more qualita- 
ti\ j look at her move toward accurate spelling 
did indeed reveal a move, or process. First, the 
entries reveal an increasing complexity to the 
words she could spell (see Figure 5). The 
impression from her early entries is that she 
had learned only a preprimer list of sight 
words. Over time, though, she was accurately 
encoding more difficult words. 
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Figure 3 

Jenny's Letter to Her Instructor after 2 
Years of the Study 

Tkf. wwiJier is nict no + fo 

hof ond nof Jo Co! J. I |/jf C [ ■/ 



tAc *,4y if ( j . The. days weaker was 

*fo mi i/j JO JomeiJiing , f 'j your 
vtattier met. X liavt 5" woman IhaT 



I 


vork 


•for. T have 


one on 


•frtday 


and 




ors rror.^aj . 


and flic 


ufjjcr S 


ca/l 


m t 




ned mc. 





Jy He woman mi 
door 5aw mc c/ttv n g Tn£ w^Jo** flnc J 
5(74 asi n,t 'f Waf /i a)i I do 
!i windows X nc X Jo me 

of eWna « n d 52 asA e t*0 



Second, a process of increasing approxima- 
tion shows in words that were initially mis- 
spelled but eventually encoded correctly. In 
Figure 6 is a list of those words, with her 
spellings in the order in which they 
appeared over time. Also in Figure 6 is a list 
of words that she never spelled correctly in 
the entries 1 had available but that all 
showed a move toward convention over 
time. This analysis confirms that as Jenny 
encoded her own words, read them in stan- 
dard form, and then read my words to her, 
she moved inexorably toward conventional 
control of written text. 

I next looked at appropriate use of punctu- 
ation, a skill area she had repeatedly encoun- 
tered in mSvi Taction during her first 7 years in 
school and 4 years in adult education classes 
(see Figure 7). 1 again used the first three 
journal entries and the last three pieces. She 
moved from the virtual absence of punctua- 
tion (8%) to a near-standard use of periods 
(94% used appropriately). In the first three 
entries, she used no commas at all. while in 
the last three she indicated a sense of the need 
for a comma by using three periods where 
commas should go. Two of the periods used 
in the letter to indicate the end of a complete 



Figure 4 

Increase in the Correct Spelling Between Jenny's First Three and Last Three 

Writing Entries 

Writing 

entry Number of words Number correct Percentage correct Mean percent correct 

1 169 91 549 

2 158 97 61 9 

3 156 89 579 



55 44 K09 

77 60 789 

!3 374 31ft 849 



579 
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Figure 5 

Samples Showing Increasing Complexity of Words Jenny Could Spell Correctly 



First writing sample Last writing sample 



1 
1 


went 


to 


tne 


new 


sent 


it's 


she 


had 


me 


some 


quiet 


sleep 


nice 


in 


and 


we 


house 


Literacy 


Center 


kids 


out 


of 


day 


up 


hope 


off 


Spelling 


cans 


big 


do 


not 


called 


yet 


says 


my 


a 


bath 


home 


new 


met 


times 


is 


but 


he 


help 


much 


weather 


hot 


so 


on 


how 


helping 


cold 


way 


days 


much 


an 


down 


mother 


women 


call 


working 


hard 


about 


asking 




door 


saw 


w indow s 










keep 


friend 





sentence should have been question marks. 
Periods were the only punctuation marks she 
used in all of her writing entries. 

Given Jenny's ascription of her illiterate 
status to her "countrified words." which in 
her eyes — and I suspect the eyes of more than 
one of her former teachers — prevented her 
from learning to sound out words. 1 decided 
to look at all of her misspellings for indica- 
tions of phonemic aw areness and influences 
from her dialect. Phonemic awareness is the 
knowledge that English can be perceived at 
the level of the phoneme, roughly a letter-to- 
sound match. Adams ( l l )90) has synthesized 
a vast amount of research w hich indicates 
that learners must possess this knowledge in 
order to become fluent readers but that many 
poor readers do not have this know ledge. 
Without this knowledge, a reader cannot 
sound out words in print, the skill Jenny 
reported she was unable to master. 

One w ay of measuring the extent of phone- 
mic awareness is to examine invented or cre- 
ative spellings. II indi\ idual phonemes arc 
represented in regular way . then it can be 
said that the speller is aware of the phonemic 



basis of English spelling. When I examined 
Jenny's misspellings for phonemic represen- 
tation. I found that 90 f /r had every single 
phoneme represented. Some of these are list- 
ed in Figure 8. The few inventively spelled 
words that did not have all of the phonemes 
represented each contained over half of them, 
as also illustrated in Figure 8. When I next 
looked at her misspellings for dialect influ- 
ence. I found that exactly one third of them 
reflected her phonological system (Wolfram 
& Christian. 1976). A selection of these spell- 
ings appear in Figure 9. So Jenny was vers 
good at encoding language at the phonemic 
level as she heard it. 

Moving to a different level, analysis of her 
comments during writing and the content of 
her writing showed a shift in focus away from 
n simple listing of a day's events to a struggle 
to compose a representation of an event, com- 
plete with tone and soke. As this move 
occurred, her journal entries began to spill 
(uer Ironi one da\ to another so that the unity 
of the composition spanned several entries. 
Her comments during and alter each writing 
episode changed from the "I wrote everything 
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Figure 6 

Words Showing Development of Jenny's 
Spelling over 2 years, in Order of 
Appearance 

Words Jenny eventually spelled conventionally 
abut, abad > about 
asting > asking 
cold > called 
Jed > did 

triad, firend > friend 

hir. hr > her 

ked > kid 

kep > keep 

kies, kis. keds > kids 

lllk > look 

Muday > Monday 
pra > pray 
red > read 
saleing > spelling 

SUA I. Mil. SOol > SL'hool 

tern, thin, ihim > them 

thek > think 

tod > (old 

wemen > women 

win. wen. whin, v. en > when 

windos > windows 

wmt. w it. wnt, w inf > went 

Words still moving toward conventional 
spelling 

bees, hecoK. he calls, becols because 

L\>. sells slllu' 

Dabe. Dabbe Debbie 
Juho\ . Juhov a Jeho\a 
pepok peopl people 
tjclt. quell - u,in!i 
rcniber. remmber icmeiuber 
wod. Mred. strd. sioriled ■ started 
trsday. tti^duy Tuesday 
winda\ . w in--da> - Wednesday 

.■» bet an ie 
*ippf»>xnn.ited hill did iu»l \c( k\«»nit 

I could think of ly pe u« comments siiJi a-, 
"...it's hitftl tn sa\ it sii tha! it" Id e M leally 
vwi\" fins la-t iMinment was in icgard lolici 



account of the terrifying night that the police 
broke into her apartment and arrested her 
husband for selling marijuana to friends, a 
fairly common practice in their mountain 
community. The typed version of that entry 
appears in Figure 10. Comparing it to the first 
entry (Figure 2) reveals marked progress in 
tone, voice, and compositional unity. 

MmeTottiirri I'tmrlional Reading 

In terms of leading progress over this 2- 
year period. Jenny moved from being a total 
nonreadertoa level of functional reading. 
Soon after she began to read my responses in 
her journals. I observed her attempting to 
read environmental print for the first time. 
She also began to puzzle out more anil more 
of the notices that Donny brought home from 
school. I was soon able to leave her notes thai 
I knew she could read and respond to, and 
after 1 moved, I wrote her a long letter that 
she read and responded to in writing— a big 
mo\e tow art) functional literacy 

Discission 

Jenny\ case is not an idiosyncratic one. 
The level of functional illiteracy among 
adults is too high for an industrialized nation 
such ih the I'nited States. Stednian and 
Kaestle I l l JK7 concluded from a review of 
seven different studies ol adult literacy that 
"about 20 percent of the adult population, or 
around 15 million people, have serious diffi- 
culties uith common reading tasks" I p. 14 >. 
All of these functionally illiterate adults are 
cultural beings, and in more cases than not 
l heir uiltures and mores differ I mm those of 
the middle-class bureaucracy of the schools 
that failed them. 

Tin * lo«»k at Jenny loctr>ed on the issue nl 
people s words. I or those of us who have 
been active in process writing and leading 
instiudioiH Atwdl. I*»; 7 : Buchanan. I'Wi. 
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Figure 7 

Increase in the Appropriate Use of Periods Between Jenny's First Three and Last 

Three Writing Entries 



Number of spots 
Wntiny where a period was 
entry appropriate 



T 1 

23 



16 
X 
17 

3 
5 
41 



Number of periods 
used in those spots 



3 
S 
34 



Percentage 
appropriate 
period use 



I.Vr 

kkk; 
iih)<; 

X3'i 



Mean percent 
appropriate 
period use 



PerunU were the onl> punctuation marks used in the writing entries 



Calkins. I W>: Cunniniiham, I Wl ; Goodman. 
1086; Rhodes & Dudley-Marling. I ( JXX), it is 
hard to believe that Jenny had never — in 7 
years of school. 4 years of adult school, and 
3 I years of life- -never written or read tier 
own words at the text level. However. 2 
v ears' worth of data collected on her validates 
this statement. Manv years of teaching and 
research in schools lead me to suspect strong- 
ly that the majority of literacy programs at the 
elementary, secondary, and adult levels oper- 
ate tin a workbiMik level skills approach to lii- 
eracv learning. This. ol course, needs to he 
con Urn icd In research. 

I'rom a skills point ol view. Jennv should 
have been able to create her own text. given 
the amount of practice she received working 
on the bits and pieces of the tvpe of idealized 
language represented in the au ricular materi- 
als. But clearly she did not. So Jennv u as 
r lit in a wav. Her words did act as a wall 
between her and functional literacy. I hat is 
because her words were never acknowledged 
anil alhrmed. never allowed. Since people 
think, conceptualize, and learn u ith their Lin- 
uuat»e w ith then w npls Jennv ellec 



Figure 8 

Selection of Jenny's Spellings Revealing 
Phoneme Approximation 



Jennv "s spelling 



Standard spelling 



Spellings in which even phoneme was repre- 
sented graphically 



avvr 
clonini! 
Levs ' 
min 
nuistak 

IDUVd 
out sid 
papr 
fit 

triin t Li 
ink 



hour 

cleanini! 

leav es 

mine 

mistake 

moved 

outside 

paper 

right 

tr> mj* 

look 



S pillions uhiih did not represent esery 
phoneme ^mphiealh 

H.is baskets 

tin\ hn\es 

cled t leaned 

cilv L:arbai.:e 

kuJ Lid ■ 

Mudav Mmulav 




Figure 9 

Selection of Jenny's Spellings that 
Reflected Her Appalachian Dialect 



JennVs spelling 


Standard spelling 


Alnos 


CUJCl .S 


(.lint's 


dentist 


t a mice 


tamilv 


1 ir 


fir 
1 ill 


nat 


have 


nut 


hair 


ho 


whole 


musing 


messing 


nuisiak 


mistake 


rust 


rest 


sierl 


still 


lhar 


there 


thin 


then 


war 


w here 


*• tirsh 


wash 



ti\ely shut out of the literate world. The fact 
that she was allowed to lail sear after \ear 
until she finally dropped out of the system in 
frustration is part of the immoralit) of this 
sti >r\ . 

Jenny's world and Jenny's language did 
not lit w ith the language of the schools. When 
she tried to match her ow n phonological s\s 
teni to the one taught in (he phonics lessons, 
she failed, not because she could not hear the 
sjslcm at the phonemic base but because her 
system was different. Howe\er. it is true that 
even one's dialect \aries from the phonologi- 
cal svstem inherent in phonic, programs. 
Jenny needed to see that her winds did map 
onto standard orthograph) just as others" do; 
she needed teachers to show her how that 
happened. 

Jenn> needed to read real text in order to 
leain to read. However, the texts gi\en to her 



to read were not real to her. Not only could 
she not relate to them on a content level, she 
was so stuck at the word level that she was 
effectively paralyzed. She continued year 
after year trying to memorize words, trying to 
memorize rules, trying to memorize terms 
like adverb and pronoun. None of these 
words, these rules, these linguistic terms, 
were hers, related to her in any way, and thus 
she could not succeed. 

That she is beginning to read and write is, I 
believe, due to the fact that for the first time 
in her life she is allowed in: she is allowed 
access to the Literacy Club (Smith, l c )SS). 
She is acknowledged as a reader and a writer 
with the tools to communicate through print. 
These tools are her words, her thoughts, her 
needs to read and write. This doesn't make 
her different from am one else. We all learned 
to read and write using our words, our 
thoughts, our own functions for reading and 
writing. 

Hngeret ( IWl ) issues a powerful call for 
situating the practices of adult literacy pro- 
grams in the experiences and cultures of the 
participants: 

We niosi he l tear that the construction ol mean- 
ing I s * at l he heart ol literac}, aiul it is united in 
experience, e ul I a re. and language. Respect lor 
cultural and linguistic background is not simplv 
.i mailer of motivating, recruiting, or retaining 
students. It has to vwth dignil>. power, strength, 
and authorits . Cultural and linguistic di\oisits 
nuisf be celebrated, respected and incorporated 
into the relationships among teachers and learn* 
eis We cannot separate literac} Irom experi- 
ence, culture, and tiadilmns ip. Hit. 

This slots of Jennv experience and the 
analysis ot her deu'lopment as a writer and 
reader illustrate the promise inherent in the 
stame Hngeret proposes. 
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Figure 10 

Jenny's Journal Entry Describing the Night Police Broke into Her Apartment 

April 5. lyW) 

Vicki. I hope you do not think I'm a had person lor what I'm going to tell yon. Donny smokes pot. 
and he would sell some to his friends, and one night, the narcotic men eame in. I was sleeping, and 
Down and limmy was sleeping: hut big Donny was awake. The men came running in the living 
room. That is where we sleep: the bedroom is too cold to sleep in. Right then the men hollered some- 
thing. I do not know what they hollered. I cannot remember what they said, but I can remember hear 
ing the guns click as they came running in. They told Down to gel up and go in the kitchen. Donny 
was sitting on the couch, watching rv. I was on the pallet. A woman lold me to get up and come in 
the kitchen so I did. and I was so scared. That man was asking Donny where he had his pot at. Donny 
told him. While he was talking lo me and Down, the other men was teaiing m\ house apart. There 
was nothing I could do but just sit at the kitcnen table like they say. Donny had 3 bags of pot. I did 
not know how much pot he has. I do not pay attention to how much pot he has because I do not ask 
him and he did not tell me nothing about it. I had told Donny main limes to stop smoking pot, but he 
would not listen to me. So because of Donny's mistakes, I ha\e to pay lor it loo because I live in the 
same place, and I know about him selling to his friends anil him smoking pot. The law sa\% you can- 
not do that. When we went to court. Donnv got 3 to d months in jail. He had stayed in the Justice 
Center for 2 weeks, and his lawyer got the judge to send him to a drug center. I hope that it can help 
Donny stop smoking pot because if he don't, I will lea\e Donny. 1 lo\e him, but I lo\e my kids and I 
will not let that happen again because they can take my kids away from me. Just because I know 
about it. and I got 20 hours of working lor the city and had to go to a drug and alcohol and got 5 
years of probation tor doing nothing but knowing what was going on. i do not smoke pot, and I do 
not drink, hut they had made me go there. It was \cry embarrassing to me. And with Donny getting 
caught, he might see how wrong he is for doing: what he was doing. I hope mi anyway. That is all I 
can talk about right now and I hope you don't get mad at me. 
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The individual who is illiterate is pari 
ol a s\ stent w ithiti the la:nil\ and 
soeieh and cannot he considered in 
isolation I \ on Hcrtalannly, l l M8>. 
I hat person has tailed to learn to read, and 
an> attempt to teach him or her must address 
the failure and resulting anxiety and loss of 
sell -esteem. What he or she experienced in 
attempting to learn to read, anv special efforts 
thai were made to help the indi\ idital, how 
the person has compensated tor not being 
able to read, what efforts wete made to hide 
the inability to read, and how this aflecled the 
person's lite academically socially, and emo- 
tionallv are critical tailors in determining the 
p\\ etiological seats the individual carries into 
adulthoi*! because ol the inability to read. 

This ease stitch describes how a function- 
alls illiterate adult coped with the disabling 
elteels o| not being able to read and hou. 
• Mi- <. he v. .i « itivnhetl in an educational thet.t 
O r n 

k) c+ 
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py program, the treatment influenced his atti- 
tude tow ards reading, his self-esteem, inter- 
personal relationships, coping strategies, and 
actual progress in reading. This is a descrip- 
ti\e study of an individual who had for most 
of his adult life developed coping strategies 
that enabled him to function without learning 
to read. While there is evidence that many 
others like him have managed to function in 
society without being discovered (Fairservis. 
I Wo, much of the literature reports on adults 
who have not been ablu to enter the main- 
stream of society. Determining how an indi- 
\ idual has managed to cope w ith and com- 
pensate Tor his illiteracy while remaining 
gainfully employed in responsible positions, 
what the impact has been on his self-esteem, 
and assessing his progress using an educa- 
tional therapy approach appeared to be topics 
worthy of consideration. 

UliKran 

T he dictionary defines illiteracy as the 
"inability tit read and write." However, in a 
practical sense, people who cannot read and 
write sufficiently to use these skills to func- 
tion in their job, in their Limit), and in society 
suffer the handicap with or without the label. 
Thus the term functional illiteracy refers to 
those indi\ kluals whose reading and wilting 
skills are so minimal that their opportunities 
lor finding secure and meaninglul employ 
men! me limited llhiiman. MJNM. Park ( l u X7) 
stales that as the le\el of proficiency required 
to be literate has increased, more individuals 
are falling into the category of the Junctional 
l\ illiterate. Literacy standards range widely, 
but an Xlh-giade reading lev l*I appears neces- 
saiy now to|>eifoiMi iticwn the most menial 
ser\ ice occupation*, fpaik. I U K4>. By the 
M^'tl.. individuals nor leading at a I2lh glads' 
level mav be unable to junction adequately 



In addition to economic and social tamifi- 
calions, lost productivity, unrealized tax rev- 
enues, welfare costs, and the bill for remedial 
training in business and the military, there are 
personal implications. Functionally illiterate 
individuals often feel inadequate and ashamed 
(Richek, List, & Lerner, 1983). They cannot 
look up numbers in a telephone directory, 
depend almost exclusively on label recogni- 
tion, cannot travel freely, must always trust 
others, and live in daily fear (Ko/ol, 1985). 

Living with anxiety, these individuals 
develop strategies to hide their inability to 
read, such as trying to act intelligently or ask- 
ing for the help of a trusted adult in filling out 
tonus. They tend to keep their disability hid- 
den from their children and are often unable 
to provide them w ith the early learning oppor- 
tunities that are a necessary preparation for 
school. In addition, even if these parents real- 
ize that their children are having difficulty, 
they do not have the political powerbase to 
effect a change. The problem then transfers 
from one generation to the next ( Ko/ol. 
I U K>>. 'there is a consensus that a traditional 
academic program built on a de\elopmental 
perspective concerned with normal growth of 
the reading process should not be the hx/us of 
instruction for reading disabled adults (Park. 
I'JKI: Richek, List, Jfc Lerner, IUR3). 
Remedial reading must take into account the 
educational, psychological, social, cultuial. 
cognitive, and physical factors of the person 
in planning an individual program for each 
adult (Harris A: Sipay, M«0i. 

Oiltinilinmil liiruipy 

Because ol the emotional vulnerability of 
the adult illiterate, a strictly pedagogical 
appioaeh ha. generally not been effective. In 
contrast, an educational therapy model 
addresses the psychological and edit* atioiial 
vanable- alfectmg the individual. Lducational 
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therapy is an approach to remediating learn- 
ing problems through the establishment of a 
personal relationship between the therapist 
and the individual with the learning problem. 
The strengths and weaknesses of the individ- 
ual are considered in planning an appropriate 
program, and the client is directly involved in 
that planning. Issues such as resistance and 
coping with the problem arc dealt with as they 
occur (Johnston. 1986). 

Adults, even more than children, have 
experienced considerable failure in their 
efforts to learn to read. Stiategies must be 
developed that reduce anxiety sufficiently to 
allow the individual to focus on overcoming 
the deficit. The establishment of the "thera- 
peutic milieu" (Preikers. Brunwald. & 
Pepper. I W2; Red). I%6) helps relieve the 
anxiety associated w ith repeated failure. The 
development of a therapeutic relationship 
allows the individual to begin to trust the per- 
son w t til whom she or he will be working. 
The therapeutic milieu is essential to the 
learning process. When the psychological as 
well as the academic needs of the individual 
arc in focus, the emotional issues related to 
the academic dilficlillv can be addicted, thus 
relieving anxiety and freeing the individual to 
focus on remediation (Johnston. I9X6>. The 
use of an educational therapy model helps to 
accomplish this gcul because it involves the 
application ot diagnostic results tn specihe 
educational and therapeutic interventions that 
will enable the therapist to intervene more 
effectively with the psychological resistance 
to emotional acceptance and understanding of 
the disability which frequently cincigcs din- 
ing the a course ol treatment" (Johnston, 
p. 72 1. 

Fheie aie foul stages involved in the edu- 
cational therapy relationship ( I > initial eon- 
fact, when the therapist comes tu tindei stand 
the nature of the individual's perception ol his 



or her problem, learns about his or her inter- 
ests, and develops a mutually agreed upon 
plan of action: (2) integration of the treat- 
ment, during which the therapist evaluates the 
accuracy of the individual's perception and 
develops strategies for integrating the remedi- 
al and therapeutic techniques to deal with the 
specific problems; (3) focusing on the re- 
lationship between the therapist and client, in 
w hich issues such as resistance to or avoid- 
ance of reading are discussed; and (4) "termi- 
nation" in which the therapist and client deal 
with the issues of imminent separation. 

Adaptation, defense, mastery, and coping 
are critical concepts to understanding how 
individuals function under stress. People de- 
velop defenses to protect themselves against 
anxiety, striv e for mastery through successful 
task performance, and continue to develop 
adaptive processes under difficult conditions 
(Hamburg. Coclho, & Adams. 1974). They 
"cope, compensate, and conceal" while en- 
during fear of discovery and a constant feel- 
ing ol impending disaster (Janis, 1974). How 
they perceive and respond to the threat and 
the anxiety depends, in pait, on past life ex- 
penences (Coclho & Adams. 1^74; Hamburg. 
C'oelho. k Adams, H>74). Over time, individu- 
als develop mechanisms to deal with the dis- 
crepancies between their assessment of them- 
selves and their environment (French. 
Koilgers. A: Cobb, l ( )74). Defenses that block 
painlul emotions make learning all but impos- 
sible (Abrams, ls>d8). Withdrawal, denial, 
rationalization, and projection may be used 
constructively for a short time, hut over a 
long period, there is the danger that the anxi- 
ety -provoking situation will not be reexam 
ined and that a change to more positive prob- 
lem-solving strategies may be resisted 
(La/ariK Averill. »V Opton. IW4i. SiLce^sful 
adaptation involves compromise vv bile ptc- 
serv ing some decree < »1 autonomy or llexibih- 



ty of action (White, 1974) plus the ability to 
focus on reality (Adams & Lindemann, 1974). 

Individual (Icise Study 

Chad was the functionally illiterate adult 
who is the focus of this ease study. He was a 
first-generation Italian-American who went 
to work immediately after completing eighth 
grade. Chad was 49 years old when he was 
referred by his supers isor to the Center for 
Learning at National College of Education 
(now National-Louis University) in Bvanston, 
Illinois, because of an acute crisis in his 
workplace caused by his inability to read. 
There had been many other situations in 
which Chad changed jobs or refused promo- 
tions because he was afraid it would be dis- 
cos ered that he could not read. Although he 
was unable to read street signs, a restaurant 
menu, oi the name*, of patients on a computer 
list tit the hospital where he worked, he had 
developed numerous compensatory strategies 
over the sears to conceal his disability. 

Other than family members. Chad did not 
tell anyone that he could not read. Only one 
friend of 25 sears discovered that he could 
not read and has helped him through the years 
In tilling out forms lor him. reading his mail, 
and helping him get a job as a salesman in a 
clothing store whore he worked tor 13 scar's. 
Chad memorized the ssords he needed to 
know before he started the job. so that he 
ssould not base to read. According to Chad, 
he ssas sen successful as a clothing salesman 
and was offered the position of manager at 
another store. He knew he would not be able 
to handle the mve^ary written reports. so he 
rehised the promotion, ( had was in show 
business ;is an entertainer for 7 sears ssith a 
well known singing group that traveled all 
over the I'nited States. He sang, danced, and 
played the trumpet. Although he could hot 
read, he uas able to memorize the act and all 



of the songs. Although Chad has never been 
married, he seriously dated a woman at one 
time. He felt she was too intelligent for him 
because he could not read. Chad never told 
her this, although it was the reason he finally 
broke off the relationship. 

For the past 3 years, Chad had been em- 
ployed as an assistant to eight physical thera- 
pists at a suburban hospital. He used various 
strategies to avoid having to read patients 4 
names, and initially no one at the hospital svas 
aware of his difficulty. He would get the com- 
puter printout, go to the appropriate floor of 
the hospital, walk into the patient's room, 
match up the printout with the name on the 
bed to be sure he had the right patient anil 
then say. "How do you pronounce your last 
name?" He enjoy ed talking to patients and 
they really seemed to like him. One of the 
patients wrote a letter to his supervisor and 
said, "He sure knows how to make an old 
lady feel like a spring chicken/' Chad had 
recently begun having difficulty getting along 
with his supervisor because of a change in 
procedures that again threatened to expose 
his inability to read. He had trouble sleeping 
at night and was irritable at work. He finally 
confided in his supers ism, who suggested 
that he might be able to get help through 
National College of Lducalion At this point 
the initial contact svas made ssith the Center 
for Learning by Chad's supervisor. According 
to results of the initial case study evaluation, 
Chad ssas unable to read comfortably beyond 
the midprimary lesel. Although he made 
good use of context clues, sight v ocabulary 
w as limited, and w ord attack skilL ss ere 
almost nonexistent. Hosseser. there ssere 
good prognostic indicators: average intellec- 
tual ability, a high degree of determination 
and motivation, and no signs of obvious per- 
ceptual deficits. Chad appeared to be an emo- 
tionally stable, self-sufficient individual who 
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generally had a positive outlook on life. He 
had good interpersonal skills and demonstrat- 
ed responsibility and sensitivity to others, 
although at times he had difficulty expressing 
his emotions. Chad had concerns for the 
future but fell that he could be successful if 
he could overcome his disability in reading 
and was willing to put forth whatever effort 
was necessary if someone would just tell him 
where and how to begin. 

KsUihlishhiK Trust 

Chad was seen for 15 sessions of 1.5-2 
hours' duration over 4 months. The treatment 
was based on an educational therapy model, 
which is an approach to remediating learning 
problems through the establishment of a per- 
sonal relationship between the therapist and 
the individual with the learning problem. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the indi\ idual 
are considered in planning an appropriate pro- 
grain, and the learner is directly involved in 
thai planning. Issues such as resistance and 
coping with the problem are dealt w ilh as they 
occur in the remediation of the problem area. 

A personal relationship based on trust 
between the therapist and the client was 
established gradually I mm the time of the ini- 
tial testing session. Chad was willing to try 
whatever w as asked of him because of thai 
trust. In order to relieve the anxiety associat- 
ed with reading, constant support was provid- 
ed so thai he could feel successful and know 
he was not alone in his efforts to acquire 
basic reading skills Verbal cueing, positive 
reinforcement, and help in generalizing from 
a familiar to an unfamiliar word were used 
during every session to pro\ide support and 
reliev e anxiety. 

Methods 

Remedial strategies were developed based 
on initial testing, but in sessions with Chad. 



intervention procedures were often changed 
when it was apparent that he had a real need 
at that particular time to work on other issues. 
For example, w hen it was first determined 
that Chad had not developed any word attack 
skills, the plan was to emphasize sight words. 
However. Chad wanted to learn "sounding 
out and vow els." so the emphasis of instruc- 
tion changed to meet his needs. In certain 
respects it was the therapy that gave Chad 
confidence in already existing abilities. 
However, the educational program enabled 
him to integrate sound and symbol for the 
first time and provided considerable incentive 
to continue reading on his ow n. 

To prov ide Chad w ith a sense of indepen- 
dence and relieve his anxiety at the same 
time, hooks and words were taped so that he 
could do his homework independently and 
could organize his time in preparation for the 
following week. Although we used word 
sorts, word families, word lists, picture and 
vowel associations, and oral reading in con- 
text, the amount of time spent on each area 
depended in part on his interests and needs 
during that session. As personal concerns 
relating to work, family, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, or reading emerged during the edu- 
cational therapy sessions, they were dis- 
cussed. There were often instances where an 
issue occurring in the instruction triggered a 
memory that needed to he addressed at the 
time. It was important to help Chad under- 
stand how old tears diverted so much energy 
from the actual process of learning to read. 

Sessions were audiotaped and transcribed. 
Transcriptions of the sessions, as w ell as 
additional inlormation obtained from the 
researehet *s journal, process recordings, 
interviews with stall and a close friend, and a 
questionnaire filled out by Chad's brother 
were Used as data sources lor triangulation. 
I he data weie (hen analyzed. Triangulafinm 



the corroboration of data sources, was 
achieved by comparing information Chad 
shared during initial testing, the remedial ses- 
sions, and during the final interview. 
Additional information was obtained as time 
went on. Some data on Chad's early history 
were triangulated using information from his 
brother's interview. For information concern- 
ing the last 25 years, Chad's friend Lou was 
the primary source. Staff interviews were 
used to support data regarding Chad's reading 
difficulties, his self-esteem, and anxiety 
regarding the reading process, which had 
been reported in the researcher's journal and 
the initial testing and conference. 

(Miming Confidence 

Chad's unsuccessful school history, his 
varied but often self-limiting work experi- 
ences, his previous attempts to get help in 
reading, and the strategies he was forced to 
develop to compensate for his inability to 
read appear to be important patterns in under- 
standing his reactions as a functional!) illiter- 
ate adult. Some of the strategies he developed 
included "forgetting" his glasses, eliciting 
sulficient clues to make an educated gues^ 
about what information was contained in 
what he was supposed to be reading, getting 
others to read for him without realizing what 
they were doing, memorizing his music, 
learning by watching and doing, and color 
coding equipment at work. 

From the initial educational therapy ses- 
sion. Chad did not exhibit the cxtieme anxi- 
ety that had been noted during the testing ses- 
sions. As he began to gain confidence in 
himself and his reading skills, he was chal- 
lenged b\ the leading process and worked 
long hours to dc\ clop his decoding skills. 
Chad became enthusiastic about reading, was 
highh mothated. and began to read for plea- 
sure. He especially enjoyed reading his first 



paperback novel. Far from avoiding reading, 
Chad started sounding out the names of 
patients, almost had a car accident trying to 
read a street sign, began reading the newspa- 
per and trade papers, read a letter from his 
nephew, and generally approached reading 
with enthusiasm. He put in significant 
amounts of time during each week on home- 
work, generally from 7 to 10 hours per week. 
He went so far as to put a "Do Not Disturb" 
sign from a hotel on his door so that he would 
not be interrupted during his ai lotted study 
time. He asked friends to leave early so he 
could study and kept a book in the glove com- 
partment so he could read in the car while 
waiting for a friend. 

Making Progress 

Because he was ready to Ica.n and had 
developed a therapeutic, trusting relationship 
with the examiner, he concentrated intently 
and was receptive to who was being present- 
ed. Although decoding was always a chal- 
lenge for Chad, he worked hard in spite of the 
frustration he experienced and improved dra- 
matically in his ability to decode unfamiliar 
words. The use ot picture and vowel cards, 
word familj flip charts, and the weird sort 
technique gave him the tools he needed to 
decode unfamiliar words. Chad's sight vocab- 
ulary improved not onl\ because he was 
studying a list of the I .(UK) most common!) 
used words but because he was rending con- 
stantly and had always made good use of con- 
text clues. The more w ords he knew, the nunc 
easily he could read a story: and the more 
exciting it was to read, the more he read. 
Once he learned to decode words, he would 
spend mote than 10 hours a week practicing 
what had been mastered in the tutorial ses- 
sions. Hence the total time he directed 
towards learning to read was considerably 
more than the time recorded in tutorials. 



Pre- and posttests suggested that Chad had 
made significant progress in representing 
short vowels correctly and marking long 
vowels as well as being better able to sound 
his way through a word. In addition, he had 
made significant progress in word recognition 
as well as word attack. Chad self-corrected 
several times. Mam of the words he did not 
know by sight but was able to decode. He 
was very pleased that he was able to identify 
correctly so many of the fourth-grade words 
that he had not even attempted in April. 
However, it was not the formal assessment of 
reading proficiency that was the real indicator 
of the progress Chad made in reading. He 
was able to read a children's book, a series of 
short stories (at the second-grade le\el), his 
first high-interest. low- vocabulary paperback 
novel of over 250 pages, newspapers and 
trade magazines, and his own mail plus iden- 
tify patients' names, figure out street signs, 
and generally challenge any reading task he 
came across. Although progress with word 
attack skills had been slow by his standards, 
he had new tools for decoding unfamiliar 
words and was no longer avoiding reading, 
This was what opened up new horizons for 
Chad. 

Chad had : \va\s demonstrated a strength 
in interpersonal skills. He was an outgoing, 
friendly individual. Although on the surface 
this did not change, as Chad began to make 
progress in reading, he began to share infor- 
mation about being unable to read w ith 
increasing confidence. He confided first to 
one friend, and then to a few more, that he 
could not read and expressed amazement at 
their positive reaction. Comments like ' God. 
you got a good -tart - 1 give you a lot of cred- 
it" and 'An} tiling wc can do to help, Chad" 
enabled him to realize that his friends were 
not going to reject him because of his admis- 
sion that he could not read. 



Chad admitted to feeling more "comfort- 
able" in those relationships op.ee he had been 
able to reveal that he could not read. He no 
longer had to feel like a fake but could take 
the same pride in his reading accomplish- 
ments as he did in other aspects of his life. In 
addition, Chad developed a better working 
relationship with his supervisor. So what 
finally happened to Chad? When it became 
necessary for him to continue his work with a 
different tutor, Chad had some difficulty in 
making the change. Also, he felt he had made 
significant progress in his ability to read and 
believed he could master more advanced 
sMlls on his own. He indicated that he could 
now manage daily living activities more 
effectively because he could read street signs, 
decode simple directions, and — most impor- 
tant — derive great pleasure from reading pri- 
mary grade books on his ow n. He therefore 
left the center's program. Chad's progress in 
his 15 sessions of educational therapy had 
been remarkable, and we believe that the 
therapy model could be e\en more effective 
if a long-term relationship between the learn- 
er and the tutor could be sustained. 

liiipliralions 

It would appear that the importance of the 
therapeutic relationship has been validated in 
this study In know ing an individual's pro- 
cessing strengths and weaknesses, an appro- 
priate remedial program can he de\ eloped, 
but unless a relationship is established in 
which the individual trusts the therapist and 
can share his or her anxieties and fears, it will 
be difficult to break through the a\oidance ol 
reading and the anxiety associated with the 
reading process. r ,j addition, unless the learn- 
er knows she or he is respected as an indi\id- 
ual regardless ol the amount of progress 
being made, that there is someone who feallv 
cares and is willing to listen as the individual 



shares his or her life and how traumatic it has 
be mi to be unable to read, it v% ill prcne diffi- 
cult lo get beyond the past. Because it appears 
that the person's self esteem is so closely 
linked to the inability to read and that this has 
affected interpersonal relationships with sig- 
nificant others in his or her life, the therapeu- 
tic relationship becomes especially important. 
Methodology is one aspect of teaching read- 
ing skills, but the process that emerges 
between the educational therapist and the 
client is extremely powerful and cannot be 
ignored. There must be an acknowledgment 
of life history and the struggles undergone fo 
reach this particular stage in the person's life. 
Establishing a therapeutic relationship on a 
one-to-one basis during the initial stages to 
allow for the development of trust, the desire 
to please the "teacher" and ultimately oneself, 
appears to mandate this type of approach for 
real, significant growth to be achieved in a 
relatively brief time. From a pragmatic per- 
spective, group treatment might be consid- 
ered once the initial therapeutic relationship 
has been established during the first 8-10 ses- 
sion^. 

Although with Chml lesson plans were tun 
rigid!) adhered !o. then' were some instruc- 
tional techniques and materials that appeared 
to he mole effective than others: picture and 
\owel cards, word fannls flip charts, word 
sort, and taped weird lists and stories. Flans 
were changed based on Chad's needs and 
interests at the time. Chad made considerable 
progress in reading achievement dining the 
15 educational theraps sessions. The thera- 
peutic nature ol (he relationship as well as the 
instructional strategies and techniques used 
contributed t»> that progress. Kelic\ ing anxi- 
cls appeared to be a critical factor in breaking 
through the \eais ol failure he had experi- 
enced in his previous exposure lo reading. 

o 



Sumimir) 

This study has important implications tor 
literacy programs for adults. Focusing on the 
ps\ehoIogicaI aspects of reading and the 
issue of pro\iding support for the functionally 
illiterate adult who is struggling to learn to 
read appears to be at least equal in impor- 
tance to whatever strategies and techniques 
are used in teaching specific reading skills. 
The educational therapy model addresses 
these issues because it takes into considera- 
tion the emotional and psychological ele- 
ments involved in the reading process. Results 
of this case study strongly suggest that pro- 
grams working with functionally illiterate 
adults need to account for the psychological 
ramifications of being unable to read. For 
Chad, the acquisition of specific reading 
skills was only one aspect of his growth dur- 
ing the educational therapy sessions. Of equal 
importance w as the de\elopment of greater 
self-esteem and improved social relationships 
as he gained more confidence in himself and 
his abilities 
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This is the stony' of a remarkable man. 
At 44, Norman decided he wanted 
to learn to read and write. In less 
than one year, he had progressed 
from being a man who could not read or write 
his own address to a man who enjoys reading 
the newspaper and social studies books. This 
is also the story of a team of adult educators 
and a Student Literacy Corps volunteer who 
nurtured, supported, and learned from 
Norman. 

To adult educators, Norman's history is 
familiar. He has a slight speech impediment 
and when he entered first grade in 1951, this 
was mistaken for a learning disability. Within 
weeks he was labeled "'slow." By second 
grade, he said. "My teachers just gave up on 
me. No one even tried to leach me. They just 
ignored me. They thought 1 was dumb," 
Beyond learning the alphabet. Norman did 
not learn to read in school. He was taught to 
work with his hands. 1 le remembered making 
pot holders and baskets. He now works full 
time as a meat cutter, as a janitor on week- 
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ends, and also bales hay for local farmers in 
the summer. 

Norman is an industrious man and, like 
other illiterate or low-literate adults, he was 
ingenious in disguising his lack of reading 
skills (Brozo, 1990; Johnston, 1985). His 
wife. Colleen, occasionally read to him. She 
paid the bills and did all the shopping and 
other family tasks that required reading. 
Norman obtained his driver's license by hav- 
ing the questions read to him but, he stated, 
"I didn't travel very far from home without 
my wife or someone." He said he rarely real- 
ly tried to read. "Once in a while 1 would 
pick up a newspaper and act like 1 was read- 
ing. The only thing 1 knew was to look at a 
picture." 

Despite his unpleasant memories of formal 
education, Norman never lost his desire to 
learn to read: "1 knew there was something 1 
was missing." His desire centered on eco- 
nomic, family, and religious needs. His cur- 
rent job paid only USSS.00 per hour, with 
few fringe benefits. He planned to pass the 
GKD (general equivalency dimploma) exam, 
attend trade school, and become a machinist. 
A new job would give him the economic 
security he lacked. He also wanted to read to 
his 10-year-old daughter. Sheila, who is in a 
wheelchair and paralyzed from the waist 
down; and as a devoutly religious man he 
wanted to read the Bible by himself. 

The Beginning 

In September 1989, Norman enrolled in a 
local adult education program. Fortunately 
for him, his first teacher, Sharon Hstes, was 
completing her master's degree with a major 
in reading. Sharon's classroom, like those of 
most adult education programs, was not the 
ideal place for a man who needed as much 
help as Norman. The class's 10 students had 
reading levels ranging I mm below first grade 



to about sixth grade. Despite the problems 
posed by the diverse abilities of the class 
members, Norman and Sharon were deter- 
mined and persistent. 

Sharon recalls her first class with Norman: 
She read a story to the group about a woman 
who received a promotion at work but was 
very worried that someone would discover 
her secret — illiteracy. After the story the class 
discussed how it felt not to be able to read 
and how prevalent a problem illiteracy is. 
During a break, Norman approached Sharon. 
"You know the story we just read and the 
people you were talking about? I'm one of 
them people. I can't read." Sharon was star- 
tled — the other class members could read at 
at least a basic level — but she maintained her 
composure and replied, "It's okay, 1 know 
how to help you." She says now that "my 
biggest challenge was to build up Norman's 
self-esteem and confidence." 

There was a pile of old magazines at the 
back of the room. She imited Norman to flip 
through the magazines and cut out advertise- 
ments for products he recognized. Rnviron- 
mental print {Goodman, Smith, Meredith, & 
Goodman, 1987) was the beginning. Sharon 
and Norman spent the evening cutting and 
taping the ads to blank paper (Figure I ). 
Sharon wrote the product's name or a descrip- 
tion of it next to each ad and began to empha- 
size to Norman thai he could read some 
things (even though he was relying primarily 
on familiar pictures). They reviewed the 
words associated with each picture. 

In the weeks that followed, Norman's 
environmental print hook grew larger with 
advertisements he added at home Sharon and 
Norman spent many hours going through Him 
book, attempting to build his sight vocabu- 
lary Then they began to drop the pictures and 
transfer the wonK to flaslicards, Norman had 
created his first v.ord hank. He was \cr\ 
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Figure 1 
Knvironmcntiil Print 
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excited and called this his reading maleiial. In 
addition to en\ iromnental print and wool 
banks, Norman was introduced to language 
experience stories i Van Allen, MJ70). He 
enjo>ed basini: these on Ins wile and lamih 
hie: "\\ hen I tint up this murium! the first 
tiling I did was eat hrcaklnst. I had eggs and 
sausage and toast and coffee. I hen I hrtisheil 
m\ teetli I kissed m\ wife ami went In work." 
Shan mi recalls: "We practiced readmit 
Norm. in's stories. This ga\e Norman owner 
shipol his reading material. It was eas> for 
him to rceogni/c and remembci his »»\\ n 
words. We added new words to his word 
hank and practiced them oUcn." 

Norman made gieat gains dm me the lu«t } 
months. Iron! September until I >ecember, he 
advanced from a nonreader lo reading .0 
about the fust- or second -grade le\el. His 
euriositj and enthusiasm were infectious. He 
felt Iree in Sharon's class tree to express 
himself, talk about hU life, and dictate his 
ow n thoughts He had a w eaMh ol hat k 
ground knowledge to draw from. Sharon 
sa\s, ' A\ hat I lememher m»»si about Noiman 
was his genuine de are lo leain to lead." In 
December, Sharon lell the loimiimiit) col- 
lege to concentrate on I wishing her ma^tei 's 
decree In January Norman had a new 



instructor named Val Harris, Again, he was 
fortunate — his new instructor was also com- 
pleting a master's decree in readmit. 

Willing <md kcmlliiw 

Val w as eager to build on the success 
Sharon had had with Norman. Although 
Norman had previously shied awa\ horn 
w riting, she urged him to nv Val staled, "I 
knew he had lo begin writing i! he was going 
lo continue to make progress.*' She began In 
simplv asking him I * ^ cops short passages 
Although Norman could read \crv little uule- 
pendenllv. he was immeised in a supportive 
env ironnienl I hat cue mil tiged risk taking. 
Dailv journals wcie added to his cumcuhim. 
Writing, did not conn* ras\ lor Norman. ( )ne 
ol his hist independent stories leveals his 
determination and frustration. "It I hail mv 
life to live over I would be a good reader and 
a good math" i hguiv 2 ). 

"When we started logetlici." said Val, 
"Nimiikmi didn't like to write at all! lie nisi 

l imin e 2 
A Writing Sample 



ilitl nut vet sec himscll as a u titer. He would 
either eop> what I w rote ur make halt -hearted 
attempts at writing, until one nijiht in math 
class. He was \er\ upset* almost in tears. It 
was as it he neeileil to tic! soinelhint! oil his 
chest hut couldn't tell nie lace to lace, so he 
wrote down Ins feelings. Wow ! hum then on 
Ins wiitin*! Ivyan It » impiove." Val continued 
Nt>nnan\ en\ ironnicntid print aetiv itics ami 
be^an to include simple sentep e stems stub 
as "I like to cat . but I don't like to eat 

" and "I like on im pi/va, 

hut mv u tic like-. on her pi//a." This 

tspe ol ivadinp and wiiline was picdictnblc 
and ic|vfttious. \al staled. "Noiman was v civ 
umceined ahuut his spellmp. I constantly 
irassiiied him that his invented spelling was 
acceptable, (iiadiially he be*\in to ucw him 
^ell as a wi iter." 

Val also read to Nuiin.ih and inimduecd 
alternatinc reading iMe\cr\. Keclc, 
Noiman sclented a stoi\ lie wanted to icad 
Sometimes it was one ol his lan^'ua[!C e\ 
peiience stone*: othei tunes it wa something 
simple from a newspaper. Huth Val and 
Norman lii^t read the material silently Mien 
thev readutil loud in an "alL'in.iimi:" manner. 
Val would be:.:ir. bv leadme a lew -entente-, 
then Noiman Would read a sentence or two, 
then Val auain and Noiman aitaiu. The powci 
o| this acliMtv w.i* that Val deinonstiafed for 
Noriuair "I u anted lu provide him with a 
sense ol what reading should sound like." 
Norman continued to progress w ith Vals 
encouragement. He prat need at home and 
enlisted the sup| mm \ w\ In , wile, v. Im helped 
Imn ^ ith hh wnMiie 

Niti niiiiTs hiloi 

(n M.ik h MMin. Nmman kean !< v ic.cive 
ev en moie a-.si .tan.e \ \w al uuiveisit\ bad 
iai'»u'Jj Student Lilllv ( »rp- ei -nt I lie 
•.; n K e *■ at und-'ier aduaf • mu\k lit . (tamed a - 



literacy tutors were made available to the 
community colletie where Val worked. 
Norman enthusiasticall> requested a tutor in 
work w ith him outside class. Thus, Dav id 
Daniels and Norman hot? an theii relationship. 
Dav id stated, "I had been introduced to a 
wholr laimiKm.e themy base ami was aimed 
Willi lots ol" reading strategies, su I tell rea- 
sonably competent as a tutor. I limtiil Norman 
to he the ijuintesscntial learner; he not onI> 
wanted to read better, he was coin meed this 
was possible. My jon has been to support his 
intentions compassionately w ith leading 
strategics he can adopt lor himscll. My jmicss 
is that he was readmi! somewhere between 
secoiul- and third made level when I eame 
into the picluie." 

\'al and Dav id woiked in tandem to en aire 
continuity Ihen acenda was to teinloiee 
cniisi.inlls what Norman aheady knew, that 
wealth of knowledge L'leancd limn 44 seats 
nt heme a pioiluctn c member id society 
Norman am! David tin used on icadim.' mate- 
rials selected by Norman thincs Noiman 
deeuled he needed and wanted to read Dav id 
recalled. "Norman was able to discover words 
mi piiui which he tied c\eiy day. and those 
little Jim'ov cues became a natural expansion 
ol what lie aheady knew. He didn't led obluj 
clI to nieinoii/e some alu u list ol new wonis." 
Noiman v,ti> cik miueed to -kip wonb he did 
not immediately ivhilmu/c and to gathei con 
te\t clues. \\ believer he made an ill-laled 
tuic^ at a w*>rd he did not know, f >av id's ie- 
sponse w as "Does it make sense to y on 1 
Hon' I try to plea >e me: satisfy youisell." In 
vaiiahlv Norman armed al a meaning that 
made disc, firadually his confidence in 
uea-cd as he icah/ed the beneltts n| liLunne 
ihni;> out by hmoell. 

l.aJ* lutoi me. -c ^mn mk hided icadine h* 
Noiman. icadine v. iff- Inm. w i if me. and mi , 
tallied -ilt nt leadno' N'U inaii c -pet Kill > 



enjo\ed articles from the local newspaper and 
\ arimis U.S. tabloids. He usuall) selected a 
headline that interested him. He then was 
encouraged to luicss what the article miphl he 
about. Finally, he would read the article to 
determine the \alidils ol his predictions. 
Accoidine to I)a\id. "The sinelc most impoi- 
tant stratetT) Used be lore, durmi:, and alter 
each reading session was in support, encoiir 
1 1 l' c * and reflect back lu Norman —in wa\s he 
knew were sincere the wonderful progress 
his hard work poulticed." Dining a period ol 
approximate!) one \cai. Norman, with the 
assistance id three individuals, had pro- 
gressed Irom a nonreader with little confi- 
dence to a man w ith disarming optimism, 1 lis 
most recent writing attempts demolish ak'd 
his abilits to generate "brainstormim? maps" 
independently 'AVe continue to bombard Nor 
man with the impoilanec ol 'making me, in 
im.'V Val s.ud. "lie's alw. i\ s talking about 
making sense and piedulin^. All this has 
made a dillerence atom- w if t v Ins dcleimma 
thin and hard work" il nunc }\ 

hulas, we estimate (hat Norman is rcadim; 
a! a*»ou( the M\th "i scventh-i'iade Icel. and 
he continues to »mpiou\ lie's reading 7 12 
honi s mii lu ou n each w eek in addition to 
atlendmi! adult education classes and u\ cr. 
nn.! individual tutonnf! Recently Noiman 
wiole this sti u . 

Hu M/.n Wl,.» W.m:/.l (.' R,.i ! 

I!:.m;d- Jkln t hi. -v. fwv. f » r.vi.l On.-it.r. h.' 
»L\ia,-J fiMi.> uinij^riiL' aK»ai if So w K <v\ u> 
Own! M Lvm h.vu r.. K -. u | \ M j \. c ( | iroc 
. , | >>r->'-. r.« rti-ili v. !'» I !'■•!. f •» t. .i. I, |, si f.. 
i ■ 'I llw r • I., i l ivi i.u;i I»n! t li . .1 f-. Kim., 
t •-■ .. (•■ N..u lu- uli ] IL |, h/r hi .... 

'.. f:.. r L' -.i rut -u*. h ■■•il k\i.Iii> \ 1 .■• i .■ 

Indeed. N»»iman Mil k! < mui|» nl graduate -tu 
dehN, "\\ hen | dn\ t -.omcv Ik ic. I has e I" hv 



Figure 3 
A Brainstorming Map 
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carclul beCiiUse I'm lookine and reading 
cm'iUImii'' " 

What Made* il Work? 

Ka/einek ( IWOi has described adult htcia 
e> instruction its a held possessing a "meaner 
theoretical base., dealing w itli rather [Minn 
tive notions ol what it means to be literate . ." 
Stories snch as Noim.m's ale not hpieal in 
adult eth . ahon f Kasale iV I md--cy I 0 '*'; 
l iiuKev iv Jarman. M'Mi. \\ In isnurstmv 
dilleienl I list anil loiemoa, v redit lor N<ir 
man's success he- within him and his evtraoi- 
dinars determination. Perhaps a second re.i 
on tor his success is that his instruction 
reflected a whole lan^uaye lheor> in an adult 
context The theorie- *•( (\im^omne r I L > f ss i. 
Smith ( I ■IN**, and tioodman et al. i l u S7i 
were mamle-t in fne wa\s: 

I . \f> man's nihhn^ a nil w * rtrtr: f/'u ,/\ . 
fut'l i/ puipuKi t f, ul >m -ntilit tn r His |ournal 
wii!m>: wth Val ujn iral; he Used it foexpiess 
hi^ |o>. his aii! r ei, and his leelinits He was 
namersed in lauiMiayc and punt lhat had 
meanim» lor him 

2 'v ^ »'iitn vv.j' f""\/ t /o/ i' {fh ff*f< o/ 



denuKistrutions i\f Innv hm^ua^r works. 
Sharon, David, and Val constantly read and 
wrote to Norman. In doing so, they provided 
him vv itli role models ol leading anil writing!. 

3. 'I he t ontext o\ Snrmans instnu (ion 
ittuuvs included the e\pe\ tution tlhit he 
w ould he \m < ess////. The responsihilit\ tor 
learning was alwass in his hands. When 
Sharon invited Norman to cut out ads he rec- 
ognized, site stressed that ads are "real" read 
ing. She suggested to him that he alreails had 
ii lengths mental svord bant.. Bs the time 
Das id began working with him, Noiman was 
convinced he could be a belter reader. 
Noiman. not his instructors, always decided 
w hat would be read and what needed to be 
written. 

4. Stonum's tippnnwhttnow in teoihtwi 
and u tiling u en tn ; epted and tt w at dt d. 
When he wrote 'M did nuting but eel mat." 
Val icsponded to his anger, not his spelling. 

5. Sotnum \pent iimple htm- emplown^ his 
new skill\ lie became aetisels engaged in 
reading, Norman first requested a tutor 
because he wanted additional lime to learn 
He spent mans hour- leading independently 
Man) hleiacs \olunteei piojaN pioside onls 
Ml) minute-* In „! hours »>) tutming pei week 
tHowren, IWfh. I Inis. the amounl ol engaged 
tune Norman spent cannot Iv ignoied. 

Noiman was nesei a. Veil to memorize 
high IrequeiK \ \o<.abulai\ words hum a 
sight word list, lie was nc\er subjected to 
woikbooks and skill sheets, lbs readme ami 
v 1 »tmg weie alssas s in die context of his lite. 
In his discussion ot adult literao instruction. 
Kazemek t l ( M)> state *. "We do not leam Irom 
othei- too re adds \l eem." ip. 5S). Noiiimm's 
t"» p^iien. e ha- mikh (<» leach us Ills t'U> i- 



a work in progress, about progress. h»r those 
w resiling with the dilemma of confronting 
illiteracy, let us repeat Norman's bit of advice: 
"You gotta base the 'want lo\ 'cuz if sou 
don't base the 'want to' sou ain't got noth- 
in'." As Norman will ieadil> attest, "want to" 
goes a long was. 
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II ma) take se\eral liiindred hours of instruction before a 
worker nho run bareti read a product label is able to )? 
Iroubleshool b\ using a maiuial lor computerized equipment. 
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Approaches lo 
Assessment in 
Workplace Literacy 
Programs: Meeting Uh' 
Needs of All Hie 




\ a mci, IN. Askon 
Ai'Kli. [ { m 



Assessment 'ii workplace liteiaev 
pini:uims must s.uisi) multiple 
stakeholders or clienK each w it Ii 
di Herein interests m the i-ukonus 
ol I he program; limit iplc approaches to 
assessment arc nece^ar) to satisfy the^e \ ari- 
mis inf ■imai'nn needs, in coinnmnns adult 
literacy programs an instructor usualls has 
onls one client lite Icaincis lit the case ol 
workplace literacy proeiams. howevet, iun 
additional clients emerge, namel), the um<m 
r 1 1 one exists! ami ihe management of the 
c i«nip.iiY> In the ease ol a unionized uml- 
lour, ihe tifiiun mu-t he iiiw«lw;d Ironi the 
K t:mmni' a - a dc» »smn maker ivpre ciitiue 



the workers who potential!) m;i\ join the pro 
uram. If the business or industry is offering 
the program on-site and releasing workers 
Iruni their jobs on company time, the instruc- 
tor clearl) has the business or industry partner 
as a client. A louith client namel), the liter- 
acy organization -ma) also be requiriiiii 
assessment information in icsponsc lo some 
i emulators or tundinp apencs. such as a state 
deparinienl of education. 

What ate the assessment inhumation 
needs ul each client? The leal nets mas have 
scry specific t.*oals for the literacy instruc- 
tional pio*!iain that mas 01 mas not pertain 
lo theii jobs, l or example, some workers 
ma) be pnmaril) inleiested in lem ninj* to 
read the Bible or new s paper anil he I pine, 
then children with homework. In some cases 
they mas want to tmproye their literacy skills 

the) ma) 'caw then |ob\. and even the 
company. Workers* eoals loi the instruction 
al pioeram must be assessed indiv iduall). 
I his is accomplished besl thioujdi conliden 
Hal eontercnt.es. 

I he second client, the union, i- UMiall) 
interested in assessment that locitses on the 
welfare and development ol the workers 
( Id u cat ion Wnieis \ssocialion, l°<)|; 
Samnenlo iV Kay. I uu fh. In lonlia^t to the 
ei> specific objectives o| the individual 
leai net. the union ma) have nunc elobal 
t'oaK lor the woikplace lilerac) pio^rani, 
such as empowering workers to become nvue 
active decision make is in the company. 
Assessment lor the union client should be 
designed around the final* ol the union at the 
paiikular woikplace. 

The business or industry management 
client, on the other hand, Usually oilers n 
workplace literal v program, especially il it K 
"on Ihe ch>ck" ton company time* out o! eon- 
ceru lor workers' stalls iCanies ale. ( iaincr. iS: 
Melt/ei, IWO, join, ton I'ai ker. 



T.S. Department of Labor and I'.S. Depart- 
ment of Lducalion. 1 ( WN>. Sometimes man- 
agement wants to upgrade workers' basic 
skills to enable them to do their current jobs 
better or to prepare them to use new technolo- 
gy, such as computers. Assessment informa- 
tion for the business or industry client should 
Iik.us on job-related basic skills. 

hnallv. the instructor mas have to satisfy 
I uiuling requiiemcnls or slate mandates. 
Some states, for example, require the use of 
a specific standardized test. Some programs 
prohibit serving learners who score above a 
certain grade equivalent le\el. Hie instruct 
tor may be rec|imvd to assess learners with a 
standardized lest that is irrelevant to the cur- 
riculum and to the assessment information 
needs o| the learners, the union, and the 
lumpanv! While these observations re- 
present generalizations, main exceptions 
exist (Jurmo. \W \ I. The intent is not to pre 
scribe but to suggest what mav be appropri- 
ate to satisfy the information needs of the 
various stakeholders in a workplace literacv 
program. 

\ssrssm(Mil Tools in Uoi kpliu r 
Lltor.io Programs 

Meeting the assessment ii.loimation needs 
ol the di I Cerent clients within a workplace lit 
eracv program requires different tools. The 
needs of the various clients, in fact, could be 



portrayed as on a continuum ranging from 
informal, qualitative assessment to formal, 
standardized testing that yields quantitative 
information. Taken all together, the assess- 
ment process becomes a holistic look at 
learners' skills, abilities, and interests. The 
figure that follows is a graphic presentation of 
the 1 tools that might be used for the various 
clients in a workplace literacv program. 

Irainn T.cnl en d \ssossmouls 

Learners often hav e unique goals for enter- 
ing a workplace literacv program -goals that 
may or may not be similar to those of the 
other clients. These goals must be determined 
during the initial assessment process to make 
instruction meaningful to the learners, accom- 
plishment of these goals should be reassessed 
pel iodically. Learners also differ in prior 
knowledge, which affects their ability to learn 
(I arr, Carev. k Tone, assessment of 

prior know ledge of occupational and basic 
skills can also occur informal!) in indiv idual 
interviews. Since most workplace lilera« v 
programs are voluntary even when offered 
on company time, it is important to meet 
these unique needs along with delivery ol the 
woikplace literacy curriculum. Periodic wi- 
de idual conferences are advisable, during 
which the learner's goals and progress in 
meeliiiL 1 those uoals are reviewed. 
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There are numerous alternative assess- 
ments. One type that meets the information 
needs of the learners is portfolios (Tiemey. 
Carter. <fc Desai. 1 99 1; Wolf. 1989). in which 
the learner's work samples are col Ice to J over 
time. Approaches in which learners read a 
variet) of everyday (or job) materials (Lytic 
<fc Wolfe. 1989). may also he useful to learn- 
ers because these approaches emphasize 
learners' strengths rather than deficits. Partici- 
pators approaches (Jurmo, 1991 >. in which 
the learner and instructor plan together the 
assessment and instruction processes, are also 
appropriate. An instructional approach like 
the language experience approach may also 
assess individuals' learning needs, especially 
for those functioning at beginning reading 
levels (Frager, 1991; Soifer. Young. & Irwin. 
1989). 

I iiion-OiilmMl \ssessmrnts 

I'nions are concerned that learners' indi- 
vidual needs be met. But unions are also con- 
cerned about the general welfare and devel- 
opment of the vvorkfoiee as a w hole. Workers 
in workplace literacy programs can be 
assessed for growth in positive attitudes 
toward further education and lifelong learn- 
ing by using altitude scales (Brown. 1990). 
Structured interviews should follow up writ- 
ten altitude inventories to gain further infor- 
mation about the impact of the program. 
Retrospective interviews, in which learners 
stale what t he > can do now that they couldn't 
do before the program, also provide informa- 
tion about workers' development. Similar!}, 
sell-rating scales of competence m various 
work- and literacy-related tasks can indicate 
growth, 

Maiia^i i iiu > iil-C< , nl( L n a (i tssrsHincMilH 

Management is lypicallv concerned about 
masterv ol job-rclaled basic skills that w ill 



result in improved job performance. While 
management and human resource personnel 
frequently speak of grade equivalents when 
referring to workers' skills (for example, a 
customer service representative needs to read 
at an 1 lib-grade reading level), grade equiva- 
lents do not easily translate into workplace 
competencies. In fact. Diehl & Mikulecky 
1 1980) found that workers can read at several 
grade lev els higher than their assessed read- 
ing levels (on standardized tests) when read- 
ing familiar materials such as those found in 
the workplace. 

Curriculum-based assessments (Bean & 
Lane. 1990; Fuchs & Fuchs, 1988). however, 
can provide more meaningful assessment 
information because they reveal the workers' 
progress in learning the curriculum. These 
assessments, which are often in the form of 
short check tests embedded in the instruction- 
al materials, serve as frequent gauges of learn- 
ing as workers progress through instruction. 

Criterion-referenced tests (Popham, 1978) 
also provide meaningful assessment informa- 
tion by indicating mastery or nonmastcry of 
skills targeted for instruction. Criterion-refer- 
enced assessments should focus on the 
skills -both reading-lo-do and reading-lo- 
learn — that vvere identified as being essential 
in the literacy task analysis and therefore 
taught in the curriculum, such as job-related 
vocabulary 

While it has been reported that job-related 
basic skills assessments (curriculum-based 
assessments and criterion-referenced tests) 
are becoming used more widely in workplace 
literacy programs (HK Strategies. 1991 ) and 
are now encouraged in the National Work- 
place Literacy Grants program, a concern 
exists about the validitv and reliability of 
these instruments. Potential legal problems 
could arise ii quantitative information is Used 
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without correct test development procedures 
(Douglas & Williams, 1992). 

One solution to this problem is to use stan- 
dardized criterion-referenced tests such as 
C '\s,\s (Comprehensive Adult Student Assess- 
ment System, 1989). which ties workplace 
competencies to criterion-referenced tests 
that have been validated and checked Tor reli- 
ability. Unfortunately, the < \s.\s tests do not 
measure the specific job-related vocabulary 
and other skills needed in the workplace. 

Piot idcMlonloriMl Assessments 

Clo/e tests (Dupuis, 1980: Jongsma, 
1 980), which are commonly used by class- 
room teachers, are becoming more widely 
used in workplace literacy programs. They 
allow the instructor to assess quickly the 
reading abilities of the workers in a work- 
place literacy program by using materials 
from the workplace. The instructor is able to 
see who can handle materials from the job 
independently (independent level), with some 
help (instructional level), or not at all (frustra- 
tion level). Clo/e is particularly useful in 
workplace literacy programs that are open to 
all volunteers, While some programs are 
using clo/e tests as pre- and posttests for pro- 
gram evaluation, this use is inappropriate if 
test reliability has not been established or if 
during instruction learners use the job materi- 
als from which the clo/e test is draw n. there- 
by invalidating the posttest clo/e score. 

While many literacy providers are usinij! 
alternative assessments, such as the clo/e. 
Khringhaus ( 1991) found that most programs 
relied on the Tests of Adult Basic Education 
(19K7) lor assessment and accountability. 
While the limitations of standardized testing 
have been discussed (La/ar & Bean, 199 1; 
Tierney. Carter. cV: Desai* 1991 ) t and alterna- 
tives tor adult literacy that could be used in 
workplace programs ha\e been suggested 



(Scales. 1987). standardized achievement 
tests do provide useful information in work- 
place literacy programs. Sticht ( 1990. 1991 ) 
points out that standardized tests permit com- 
parisons among workplace literacy programs, 
while curriculum-based assessments, criteri- 
on-referenced tests, and clo/e tests, being 
specific to the content and job tasks of the 
particular workplace, do not. Pela\in Associ- 
ates ( 1991 ) reports this as one of the difficul- 
ties in trying to evaluate the impact of work- 
place literacy programs. 

Standardized tests also offer another bene- 
fit in show ing the amount of transfer of learn- 
ing from a job-related curriculum to general 
literacy tasks. Both Sticht ( 1987) and Brown 
( l ( )yO). evaluating different types of work- 
place literacy programs, report that job-relat- 
ed basic skills instruction resulted in increased 
general functioning in literacy skills as mea- 
sured by standardized achievement tests. 

\ Final Note 

Looking at assessment from different 
viewpoints is not intended to be restrictive. 
Fortunately, management personnel in some 
workplaces arc considering qualitative infor- 
mation from informal assessments. Educators 
are recognizing the limitations and problems 
of using grade equivalents from standardized 
tests. A holistic approach to assessment pro- 
vides the most information. Furthermore, 
assessment must be an ongoing process. 
While this discussion has focused primarily 
on assessment for diagnosis and program 
evaluaton, the instructor should be collecting 
ongoing assessment information of interest to 
all clients throughout the instructional pro- 
gram, Assessment is crucial to the success of 
workplace literacy programs because only 
through accurate information can learners be 
taught effectively and the value of these pro- 
grams be demonstrated. 
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111 our v, orkplaee literacy program— a 
joint partnership between faculty ami 
staff of the College of Fdueation. the 
inland Hshcr Guide division ol General 
Motors, and the I niled Aufo Workers l : nion 
Local °(VJ Sandra hin/. Vema Tcrminello. 



and I devised a lesson plan format for two 
major curricula!* strands: communications and 
math. The communications strand was based 
on an integrated approach to oral communi- 
cations, reading, and writing. The plan pro- 
\ides for language and literacy activities, a 
literacy skills section including metacognilive 
skills, pre- and post-reading and w riting 
activities, and a section for both teacher and 
student follow-up. 'I he lesson based on this 
plan was a crucial component in the curricu- 
la!' chain from the "diagnosis" of literacy 
needs in a workplace to working with a spe- 
cific student. 

In our project, this chain began w ith a 
i>\n M (acronym lor Developing A Curricu- 
lum) which was thme with selected workers 
in the plant for the job of All Purpose 
Operator (apo). a new job configuration that 
was called for by synchronous manufacturing 
of auto hotly parts. The dactm procedure 
\ ield . a series of "duties" w hich are then hro- 
ken further into component tasks, each of 
w hich is numbered. Thus, at the very lop of 
the lesson plan form (see figure) the daciai 
Task Reference is entered to indicate how 
that lesson plan is clearly tied to an on-the- 
job task, not to some generic job skill as com- 
monl> found in published material. 

Alter the dauai was completed, some of 
us did literacy task analyses of man} of the 
duties revealed by the n \v\ M, For each sub- 
job within the \i'o category, such as packer 
(ol auto parts), and for each job duly (such as 
"pack parts" ). the subtasks were identified in 
a lYom-siarl-to-finish manner. For each sub- 
lask, literac> skills embedded in the job were 
identified, including higher order metacogni- 
live skills. These skills formed the pool from 
w hich mof -.pecilic skills were drawn from 
each lesson and written out in the "Skills 
highlighted" section. 

To determine which employees might hen 



et'it from instruction on the literacy skills activities, and (3) learning materials (see fig- 
identified by the analysis, the teacher con- ure). The objectives come from the teacher's 
ducts a diagnosis. After needs are identified, and student's knowledge of what needs to be 
plans are created by the teacher or eollabora- accomplished by the employee. For example, 
ti\ eh by the teacher and student. At the top performance outcomes might be "parts packed 
of each lesson plan are three categories: ( 1 ) will not be damaged and will be packed in 
learning objectives addressed, (2) learning proper alignment at plant." 

Lesson Flan Format for Workplace Communication Strand 

Packer ou t M task reference: 14.0 (pack products); 14.1 (follow pack spec) 

Learning objectives addressed I .earning acli\ ities 

Work context— Gi\ en X number of Reading—Read routing sheet and 
parts and packaging material spec sheet 

Work task—Pack X number of parts Writing -See folio* -up 

Performance outcomes- Parts will Oral language— Discuss 
be quickl) packed, not damaged, 
and in proper alignment at plant. 

Skills/processes highlighted — Recogni/ing/comprehending abbre\ iation il I \ 1 .3 -sets up packing 
routine. 3.3— packs parts); impro\ing \ocabular\ skills; improving metacognitise skills (promoting 
awareness of task of recogni/ing/understanding abbreviations) 



Learning materials 

Routing sheet 
Spec sheet 
Highlighter 
Pencil 
Paper 



Before reading Discuss: Wh\ are abbreviations used'. 1 What arc soni common abbreviations \ou 
use c\er\ da\ on the job? What are the abbre\ ialions used m the packer job? I: I sew here? What are 
some problems abbre\ iations might or do cause.' Have thev caused problems for you? (Setting pur- 
poses; act bate schema: Wut I know. What I don't know ) 

While readings Skim through the routing sheet and the spec sheet. Read through them again more 
slowK and highlight all abbre\iatioiis. (Sliulv method- -to de\ clop metacognilbe strategy awareness) 

After reading — Discuss and v. rile out the words the ahbre\ ialions stand for. Arrange a kev to the 
abbre\ ialions Used. Mow do the\ help on the job? 



Learner follow-up 

Journal assignment' For several da\s. 
keep a diar\ of all abbreviations \ou 
encounter at work, in the home, and 
elsewhere. Write ilown the words l he 
abbre\ ialions stand for ami explain 
how wm figured out the "codes" 
nnctacoL r nition) 



Instructor follow -up 



This lesson 
i Alter lesson is done ) 



NeKt lesson 
(After lesson is done) 



Long range: Group creates a glossan of plant abbuw unions. 




For each lesson, reading, writing, and oral 
language activities are created. These are 
based on job tasks, skills, and actual job 
materials revealed by the literacy task analy- 
sis. These activities arc usually integrated, 
often with the math strand, which has the 
same category in its format. The activities 
emphasize self-questioning to promote 
awareness of the reading process and on-the- 
job reading demands while the employee is 
working with the materials. We also try to 
include as much reading and writing of con- 
tinuous text as possible, although some job 
tasks don't include continuous text. 

The third part of the lesson plan may look 
exclusively geared to reading, but it isn't, in 
practice — it just focuses the teacher's atten- 
tion on these critical elements. The oral and 
written aspects of the communications strand 
are integrated with reading at this point. The 
"Before reading" directions help the employ- 
ee activate schema to provide a cognitive 
framework for what follows, which is en- 
hanced by the employee's knowledge of the 
job itself. This is accomplished in a variety of 
ways in our lessons where the reader may 
skim, predict content, and so on. "While read- 
ing" is designed, in part, to help the student 
keep in mind the purpose for reading or writ- 
ing, to check predictions, and so on. "After 
reading" is a crucial part of each lesson, 
designed to help the student employ a variety 
of strategies such as clarification, self-ques- 
tioning, summarizing, and monitoring read- 
ing strategies. This middle section looks quite 
different for lessons in the math strand. In- 
cluded there are identifying the purpo c, 
selecting an approach, gathering needed da' i. 
calculating, and checking the solution as the 
steps in each lesson. 



At the bottom of each lesson plan is a cru- 
cial section which not only provides for prac- 
tice by the student, but also links the various 
lessons together into the larger unit encom- 
passed by the job itself and the skills needed 
to perform it well. The "Learner follow-up" 
portion can be determined by the teacher 
before working with the student or in con- 
junction with the student. It often includes 
having a student write in a journal and rewrite 
various job materials such as routing sheets 
and ' sheets. It also can include practice 
activii * uch as more reading ol related 
materials, 

After the lesson, the teacher fills in 
"Instructor follow-up" on the form. "This les- 
son" is a place where she or he can critique 
and note the need for more work on a specific 
skill or strategy. Und-r "Next lesson," the 
teacher includes something that ties the 
lessons together into a coherent unit. This last 
step is important to our emphasis on individu- 
alized educational plans for each student. 
This format for lessons plays a central role in 
our ability to deliver a quality workplace lit- 
eracy program in a company that heavily 
emphasizes quality in all aspects of its manu- 
facturing process. I'd argue that such a format 
is applicable to virtually am employment set- 
ting, because it enables teachers and students 
to create a curriculum that can close the gap 
between the demands of the jobs and the 
skills of the employees. 

Sate: I would like to acknowledge the help of 
the Ihrec instructors in our project. Janet 
Collins. Patricia Connor, and Margaret 
Ciirkins, whose feedback and implementation 
were an important part of the creation process. 
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One of the most interesting prob- 
lems in education is how to ensure 
the transfer of skills from one situ- 
ation to another. The question aris- 
es equally among single-language learners 
and among bilinguais who are thinking and 
working in a second language. And it applies 
to all sorts of academic skills, including the 
useful language skills of comprehending 
what one reads and writing down what one 
thinks, While the i*sue of transfer ol reading 
comprehension skills from a native language 
to a second language has recently been inves 
tigated b\ Royer and Carlo ( 1991 ). we have 
been working on a related problem: writing in 
a second language when the writer s nati\e 
language is based largely on an oral, rather 
than a written, modality, as is true for speak- 
ers of N.i \ a jo. 



Literacy instruction in E*nglish for Navajo 
Native Americans has been an ongoing chal- 
lenge that we have been fortunate to experi- 
ence. The approach to "literacy in the work- 
place" uiat we will describe here involves 
literacy training in the context of teacher edu- 
cation for Head Start teachers. The results 
from this project replicate the approaches and 
findings of others — but in a context which is 
substantially different from those where pre- 
vious work on adult literacy has been carried 
out. In our work in remote areas of the 
Navajo Reservation in the southwestern 
United States, we ha\e observed that effec- 
tive schools and effective teaching depend on 
the specific local circumstances. 

In 1990 Project Head Start celebrated its 
25th anniversary. In accordance with the con- 
tinuing effort to provide comprehensive child 
care to children of poor families, a mandate 
was issued to all Head Start center^: In order 
to maintain U.S. federal funding, each class- 
room must have at least one teacher who has 
earned an Associate of Arts (A. A.) degree or 
a Child Development Associate (c da) creden- 
tial b\ 1994. The ci>A credential is K Ses- 
sional certificate awarded by the Council on 
Early Childhood Professional Recognition to 
preschool teachers and child caregivers who 
have demoi irated their competence in work- 
ing with young children. This policy mandate 
is critical, since federal funds for the pre- 
school centers will be tied to the teachers' 
credentials. 

In the fall of 19X9. San Juan College 
received a grant from the New Mexico De- 
partment of Labor- Job Training Partnership 
Act ( jtpa ) to provide teacher training on the 
Navajo Reservation w hich would prepare 
Head Start teachers lor the National cda 
assessment process and to provide instruction 
in adult basic education (am-) for teachers 
whose writing skills had generally been 
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absorbed In an oral tradition. The project 
began with 22 teachers, 1 1 from each ol the 
l.asieni Na\ a jo and Shiprock Agencies in 
New Mexico. 

[.ach agene) consists ol vast open spaces 
characterized b\ nipped plateaus and high 
desert vegetation. Of the estimated S.255 
miles of mads on the reset vation, onl\ about 
27 ( '< are paved; the remainder are dirt roads 
of var> ing o;uaIilv. man) of which hcoiin 
impassable in had weather. I he Navajo reser- 
vation eneouipasse- 2(>.00() square miles in 
Ari/ona and New Mexico with an average 
population densit\ ol 5 persons per square 
mile (Commission lor Accelerating Navajo 
IXwelopmenJ Opportunities, I°XN). One ol' 
the agencies we served (Eastern Navajo) is 
exlremel} isolated uitli onlv 2.2 persons to 
the square mile. The \a\ajo Nation reports 
an average household size ol 4.7 persons per 
household, compared to a national I'.S. figure 
of 3.17 persons per household in l c >K<S. The 
tvpical living quarters are small and relative!) 
inotlest, and risk factors Tor both teachers and 
children associated with living in geographic 
isolation are considerable i see Anziano. 

iwh. 

IWmIhm 1 <hnia< Inislh s 

The 22 Head Start teachers in our project 
are Native American men and women who 
live and work in rural New Mexico. It is 
interesting to note that these teachers grew up 
in the same remote areas and share the back- 
ground characteristics of the children they 
teach in Head Start. Most of these nnliv iduaK 
were unsuccessful in school, and several 
were high school dropouts who eventually 
earned a oh> The tvpical teacher in out pro- 
gram comes from a low income Inmil) and 
lias children who are or were students in 
Head Start. Manv of the teachers began their 
association with Head Star! as classroom vol- 



unteers, and one individual had volunteered 
for l J sears prior t<» getting hired as a teacher 
ass, slant. The following are characteristics of 
the teachers, theii lamil) environments, and 
their living conditions. 

Teacher characteristics (// - 22) 
klhnicilv : Navajo 22 
female 
Male 
Mean age 

Mean veals in i lead Start 

Fainilv background \n 

Language spoken at home 
linglish 
Navajo 

Navajo and linglish 
leacher's ow n home has 

electricity 
teacher's ow n home has 

running water 
Mean household sj/e 

(number of pcisoiis) 



17 

s 

32.1 
4.5 

14 respondents! 



I 

12 
12 

N 

4,07 



7', 

So'; 
No', 

: ; '7<, 



The majorit) of these indiv iduals speak 
Navajo as their fust language, but in order to 
go through the cm assessment process. the) 
were lequired to document their work in 
linglish, For manv who had been awa\ from 
lornial education for veais. the requirement 
brought to mind a \eiies of negative experi- 
ences with writing. Most were initial!) *car- 
lul of judgment b\ \et another critical 
teacher. 

To assess the teachers' levels of reading 
and language proficiency in an academic con- 
text, we administered the Test of Adult Basic 
lulucation ( I \m.) at the start ol the literacy 
program. Across the (wo agencies. 1 3 of 22 
teachers were reading English at or below the 
7th grade I :\el. and 15 of 22 had linglish lan- 
guage scenes at or below sev enth trade < in 
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the liastern Navajo Agenev all those te-ted 
scored below seventh grade in language, v* ith 
a mean grade level ot 5.75 1. These scores 
inasi be interpreted cautiotislv, since ihe I lead 
Slarl teachers had gencrallv been out of high 
school tor more than 10 vears. ami none ol 
(!iem spoke l.nglish as lu> 01 her hist Ian 
guage. The I \Hf Reading ami Language lev 
eK score means, ami standard deviations I, r 
the 22 jvople are a> lollovw 

Ivasfcrn Navajo Agenev i// - It i 

Reading score at or below 

Vlh-jMUtlo level S 

Reading seoie above the 

7th grade level * 

Mean leading grade level o,54 iM) 2.1(0 

Language score a( c»r 

bel »vv 7lh-giade level ! I 

Language score above the 

7lh-grade level 0 

Mean language grade level 5.75 (SI) .7*1 

Shiprock Agency \ n~ I h 
Reading score at or below 

7th- grade level 5 
Reading score above the 

7lh-giade level o 

Mean leading grade level U ,M (SI) .V23) 
I atnguage score at or below 

7th-grade level 4 
Language score above 

the ~'th {!rade level 7 

Mean language grade level l >. IS (SI) 2.57) 

It became clear to u that these individuals, 
who nun have been line piaelilioners, would 
need a specialized approach to I Herat: v in 
order to write about their teaching practices. 
Recent theorizing and research in adult htcra 
cv stronglv suggest that literacy skills need to 
be taught within a context thai i « meaningful 
to the adult as ■■ der and writer tf'oinelK 



I OSS; Smith, IWM. Since Head Stall had 
mandated the acquisition ol the < 0 \ or an 
A. A. degree bv teachers, the writing context 
was immediate!) meamnglul. hut an approach 
to writing fof individuals who were used to 
convening inlormahon bv speaking had lo be 
dev elopei' I he next section ol this article 
describes the < h \ ptoce-.s and the stoivlelling 
method used in the project to encourage our 
teachers to w rite 

Writing from i;\|MT«nin" 

Since I ( J7 1, the itj \ credcntiali'ig piogram 
has worked clu .elv with Project Head Stall to 
evaluate and improve the kills ol" leaeheis m 
classrooms and home based program , lo 
icceive the c m. a person must combine acad- 
emic experience ttisuallv in the form ol 
college courseworki. practical teaching expe- 
rience, and the ability to write about one's 
ovv n elleetiv eness in six general areas ol 
competence, hguie I gives the si\ com|>clen- 
cv goals which a preschool teacher is evaluat- 
ed aeauist. 



Figure I 

C I) \ Competeiiev (ionls for Preschool 
C 'a revive i\s 

1 . i u establish am) maintain a sale, health) 
learning em ironmeni. 

2. Tu advance phvsieal and intellectual compe- 
tence. 

3. h» support social and emotional development 
and provide positive guidance 

4. 1 1) establish positive and productive icl.it ion 
ships w ith families. 

s To ensure a well-run, purposeful program 

responsive to paiticipanl needs. 
U. I o maintain a commitment to prole smoikiI- 

V in. 

Si u noe (Inlil l> u lopiuent .-W'»nate National 
( 'rcik'iihaluie I'logum. /'o v* h*>* '/ e itn en n \ m 
(inhi httutl I'toytanw. VVa^hinglon. IK'. M^M 
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These six Lvneiiil goals are sub*Ji\ ulcil into 
1 3 spcfitic functional up -as. lor example, 
under goal number 2, "To advance physical 
and intellectual competence/' Ihe functional 
areas are physical, cognitive, i oiiununication. 
ami creative. I'nder eaeh functional aiea the 
candidate mint demonstrate her ur his com- 
petence both in w riling ami in action \\\\\\ 
children, lor example, u rules "eoenilive" the 
teacher is expected to demonstrate evidence 
of providing "opportunities tor children to li \ 
(iul and begin to understand Ihe relationship*, 
between came and el led" or to "help ehil- 
dren understand concepts such «i • space, nine, 
shape and quantit) " K i> \ National ( icdcn 
Ualing Progiaiu. I 0 KK >, One condition of 
leeching the < \>\. then, is the teacher's ahih 
tv to demonstrate competence in each of the 
I.* functional areas before a review commit 
tee ol professionals and patents. 

Ilowevei, the teacher must also produce 
w ritlen d< »cu mentation o| hci or hn compe 
lenee in the form of a portfolio. The portfolio 
contain-* an autobiography and a description 
til (he teacher's program setting I tor example, 
a center-based lit d Start classroom that 
ni 4* ht he 30 miles from the neaicst paved 
road), in addition to this, the teacher must 
write entries which describe her or his nun 
competent planning and behavior in eaeh 
functional area. A total of M) entries are 
required which state in detail what the 
teacher does itor example, to promote cogni- 
tive development), n/n she or he does \[ that 
way. and how the materials, space, and rou- 
tine* used are developmental!) appropriate 
lor children between } and 5 vears of sijir 

A total ol about 50 pages of the teacher 's 
own original wiitmg is ret|tiircd for the port- 
folio, and main are lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, examples of children's work, or 
lesson plans created bv the teacher. It is the 
writing proces . it sell which ha - presented the 



greatest obstacle to Navajo teachers in the 
past The task ol' providing a 50* pace portfo- 
lio appeared insurmountable to main, even 
though the) were excellent teachers and 
could easily dcmomtiafc their competence 
through their acth ilies w ith children in Ihe 
classioom. Writing about their approaches to 
Teaching was not something ordinarily cxpe« l 
ed in the piim.uilv oial cultmal tradition ol 
the Navajo. Our approach to this problem 
draws fiom two sccmiuglv dispaMle sources" 
cognitive p vehnlogv and the Navajo tradi 
lion ol telling stones, 

According to researchers in L'^iiilne p\v 
chologv. what we learn depends Lugclv upon 
what we aheadv know (see, lor example, 
Anderson, \ { WU. I'.vchologMs use the idea 
of a schema to represent an internalize d, 
organized set of experiences, Schemata allow 
individuals to encode and relate con -x new 
inlormalion to an existing base of k». ! ;e. 
b'oi example, some teachers who recognize 
traditional Navajo stages id ehihl develop- 
ment consider children between the ages of 4 
and b to be in Stage II. "One Itccohics Self- 
Aware" (Ma'artv, Mia. iV Lynch, Here 
the child is exacted to become progressively 
more aware of the environment through stu 
rtes told about the hogan, the elements, and 
Mother harlh. The child comes to appreciate 
resiiect iul relationships v. ith others and 
nature. The teacher might use her or his exist- 
ing knowledge base to help m understanding 
hrikson's ( l%3) ideas about psychosocial 
autonomy, shame, initiative, and guilt, which 
characterize the 4- to h-v car-old in Western 
and luiropean theorizing. 

In a similar fashion, we encouraged the 
teachers to use their experience as thev 
approached the task of writing. Since the rn\ 
porllolio i ii v olv es w riling dow n w hat one 
doc jn the classroom, we asked teachers to 
draw on the ofal tradition ol their culture bv 
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Idling clones Hirer M>S*>x jhuiil tlwn cla 
HMMII iK ll\ Hies as llie\ peilailted In (lit* I } 

lunciuMKil *iitM-. II a teaeher was Miuorlii • 
with unUon i' \ predion. I he u> v ad\ i - 
nurhl ask Ik 1 * ui him In do*n.nl»e uialK what 
she or lu* docs in a parlieulai area mk h a-. 

'Vo^nillVC " I Ik* illiMMM listens In tin* hM.'luT 

aiul wiiu> down \v lial she ul he sav >. ImihIiiij 1 
the ilt-srripf inn hack. ■••!> inv "line, (In . is a 
much draft ul a jmm itnln* entr\ I wrntc iltiv.ii 
s Miu stui v, lor > mi " 

I his mat desciiplinn allowed the candidate 

In aOOOss Ik! o| Ills t-IMiVV K'tl^'l' luv }>S UCl! 

\almr, schemata lur limctiunal areas like 
"learning oimf nmneiit." "enp ni 1 1 \ e . *' < »l 
"sik mI "■ I In or "'Ii the proeess nl do .eriptiun. 
schemata laeililate imdclstaiidinjJ ul exenls as 
well ,|n mcliM «> ul |i.M cw hN (Small, N'Jfh 
llu* stuiUelhnr mellnul, (hen. i>. a laid) am 
pie eNlemann ul one' * draw iiiji npnn e\pen 
enee ■. I he \a\a|u leathers were eiKuiiraivd 
ttt u lite tleser ipiinns ul what lhe\ did in iheii 
e Kissi 01 nn s on I \ alter fhe> had \* w en the 
same tloseriptiuiis uiall> In nun f>\ advisors 
The pineess herhis v. ith the liadihunal ui al 
mude and move . In the mmc dilheiill w i illeit 
mude. 

As (ira> i I '>KK i points nul. wiitinr not 
onK relleels the leaeh , i "s thinking hni it aKu 
jjenerates Imthei tit Miy lit . When mil eaiuli 
dates wrote entries about v 1 . hat the} do in the 
classroom and win the> do il that way tho\ 
niton nuted \ariahnns nr mi hiicahnns in 
acti\ itics which the} kepi as lessen plans to 
he can led on! in the I inure We I v lien* thai 
mil eandidates' schemata lur the I * luiktiun- 
al areas nnrhl he rnncepluah/od as e\pecla- 
tiuiis lur. antl know ledte ahniil. appiupiiale 
learning a. r K Hies loi elnldren 

SUiHcMlrs fm \\ lit hm Down Sloths 

When l ho i t> \ «ttl \ isois her a n u nlinL' 
down tlu teacher^ ural deseriptmn - in rcuiirh 



di.i Ms, the leathers saw the power id then 
own wuuls The project thou de\elnped h\e 
spool lie strategies dosirnod In eneuiirai'e the 
peua aeiiee ul uiitim 9 

I . / ^fiihlislunn <i \\ ntm\: mpfuni. I he twu 
ad\ isui in l he pmjeet not o:il> \ i- Mod the 
leaeheis' Mead Start ola .srounis |ui uhsei\a 
tnni ami leeilhaik ses* inn*, hut a!su held 
weoklv wiilinj 1 wurkshnps nil ctinipn 

isnis inel w ith die toaehers each I riilav 
Im I 2 huti in in pitielieo purlluhu entne-.. 

2 I \ttihh\h Mist. I he I le ul Slait leaehejN 
were trealod as eullearues h\ our laeullj, 
ad\ Isojn. I he I ndas session , u eie inhainal. 
iiunlh 1 eiilenm u i! wui kshnpi wheie iid\ isui- 
and leaeheis i ame In \ahie oath other's input. 
I he tact that the advisuis also met the lo«« ii 
ei s al the Head Stall clasMuuins km the le^ol 
al it mi eiealed a sense ul tin <t in that I ho 
adv weie tainiliai with the leaeheis' lucal 
c(»nle\t 

V h\ •./'<( ( wHtinv,. \\e re^peJetl 

i »nr Head Stall teachers' allempp at wriluir 
h\ postponing the eoiieolitui ul I nrlish 
yiammar antl spellmo eiroiv Ath immn askod 
eaeh nuh\idtial ti» read his oi hoi work ahuiil 
in nuo in nn e I n 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 ^ sessions. Il the 
teacher's wi ihiw: did not make sense, the 
ad\ ism asked Iter m In in tn tell mo what is 
w runt'. " leaehers identilieil erriM> in vuioo. 
persun, theuhita ur^ani/atii n. and sn Inith 
( )nl> al this pom! w nnld the ad\ isnr idler 
sUL.i:esti(Mis tn curiect writ Ion stniLture nr tn 
elariK moamnj!. 

4. Ihtitnstunnfn:. Siiue manv ul the loiich^ 
eis had ihllk iillv w litin^ a single hnulish 
sentence, we wniked un hiiiin-lnnnint' a^ Ini- 
tios tn shmulato ovpiossiun. I nr example, the 
lirsi lunctitMial aiea defined h\ ( l>\ is "sale/' 
\dM-.nj , w«ujld ask Iho toaf hoi •» *A\ hat tin 
\ou dt> m v uiu elas autMii that doninn-tralos 
um hau' pm\ ided a s;it»' em unnnunt I«m 
pie ilmol childien Our foachcis ovontualh 
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responded lii these L|U> m Nt nui ^ hceau-e we 
were bci'innim 1 In uloiilttx I lit* issues lhe> 
dealt with each ila\ Smnehmes the .uKisni 
w mlc ilnu ii ilk' teacher \ lespnnsr. nlhei 
nines tli, lea liei w inlr 

5 llw/i ith,>!tt \f>, i i'ti /n /nr./.'M V. the 
lle.nl Skirl tenchei s hcpim to rcspmid h* 
impiMUhl issues in tlien c las^iooins, wc 
I * l* * v 1 1 1 In Incm. innir pitviseU nn Ihcirow n 
K'lu»\ inrv II a response to the topic ot "sale" 
was "we In >M 4 i hie (hill at the piescliool," we 
. archill) led the Laiululale tlnmiph an 
appiKk h ilesiiMieil to pimluei 1 spculie lu ha\ 
total desi'iiptioiis. The aih ism asked whn. 
w hat. w heir, w h\. and hnw u\e ahhin 1 the 
activ tlv hependifn! nn the skill level o| the 
unhv klnal. ue determined how much or how 
little In iis-.isi in the braiiisiniiuini.', wnlme. 
and leu to:' i't the pmilnbti entries 

linplh ntlons 

We bezant ovtiainine with iikii\nlu 
als, ami Ifi completed .iu> \ iiedenlial at the 
etnl ot V months, a success ute v u luallv 
unheard ol »»n the \a\ajn Reservation pi km to 
this proietl. < IU oiu best cllorts to uiuiK ei 
ilaf i peitaiume to u» \. it appeals that in the 
10 veais pimi to this po»|ec(, Iruer th.M JO 
< 0\ ciedcntiaN v.eie aw aided to Navajo Head 
Matt leachet s. > ( )ur ou n internal evaluation 
nl the piojt ct's success Cl |h Iv demonstrated 
b> a vaneiv ot pcrlormance lattors. I hmie 2 
p\cs ii slructiue loi esses* m»» fhe tracheis* 
performance in the project. 

Adults w ho can wine a M nul then compe 
tctke arc mnre ellectivc teachers. Writing 
aKml nnc\ competence icipiiirs thai the 
individual ictlcLt upon what he or she actual 
h does in the classnmm, and v 1 hv sfie m he 
tines it that wa>. I.ven ihoueh our umdi laics 
v. ere I me teachers helore the pmiecl heikin. 
anecdi'kd lepmt . hnin h aehets Iheuisehcs. 
parents. Mipcrwsno.. and earh ihtldhnml edu 



cation prolc-sjnnals emu. m thai these indiv id- 
uaK ate heller leacheis now than lhe\ weic a 
> ear aifo t Au/kinn, HWh. Inspired In the 
l tint idence in lliemselves gained horn new 
I sets nl hti'ia-. v, and funic aw air nf teach'tnt' 
methods due In then icllection on v. hat the> 
i It » w illi \ounr children, the h\k her-* skill 
have improved. I heir teaching practice* have 
become nunc developmental!} appropriate as 
ihev recoj'ni/e and write about the need lu 
vaiv apailiuilar activin In sinl the dev elop 
mental level ol tin 4 children w ho enea^e in 
that activ uv 

( fthcr pnnuam nuk nines include atlective 
dimensions o| the I lead Stall leaehei s them 
selves. In a pi>sipro|ecl mtemcw. M indivi 
duals lespnnded to a number ol mu\ '\ tpi 's 
touis, oiclutbln' "Hnw has eari>ih^ ;n n\ 
ciedeulial cliiin;'cd vmu hie In teipoiiNe to 
this (juestinn, la) a do \eai old leinale and tin 
a M) yar-nld male jeplied. 

\ri-i \bf>\ \< • I ln-'h ^ . !i ■ i l I ti'l'j't ivli. '. c 
! .ouIlI jh> ttntlivi in mi t/a\u*itn>n 1 
i'kmi li ft t'i' f >a* .it n mii uiitm., .nut I ih'ici 
w ink all \ ttnme New I v. nl; 1 1.- 1 U i > nr. 
d.Hi-'tiU'r in i aliiomu I um\- a Ltt« i h> rlk 
• •a. ■ I I a - h a, ; » s,,,. \-.fi» 
in: i'L-f* i Ii in v ilitfu ' 

tin 1 1 % ! l' ti'.ri witiJ \'i fits.* IHi'K' i n i «v . .;iJ 
Mi: t " •■, hjniwla nk- up ts» ,i ['hi ill u hi* 1 1' I 
\ ih'W I' "v. l<» k-aJi vluMri'n I lell pk-jj i>| 
fli.i! I It'll ilkil I lie i o s v.a ini»u' tlkin Uht 
t*'i ik.- -a is loi iIk 1 kids, (Ik* i unniitHtik . 
ti»r m> I .imiiIs . mil liM* IKmiI St tri III « in 
J- if. iMlu'ls uin .ikn " 

\ol onl\ did these individuals ieah/e that 
Ihev had the abihtv to v lite respectable prose, 
but thev also became \ :tter Head Stat, leaclk 
eis iu the process. Moreover, these teachers 
ale now empowered with the vnif idence to 
shaie their skilK w i'li othcis. An imporkmt 
• ulcome n| this prn|ccl is seen in the 
in leaded scll-suflkkiicv nhhesc' ^LMigiapIh- 
tedlv p.nlated proutams. When our teachers 
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Figure 2 

Kvalualion of workplace literal-) program for Navajo Head Start teachers 



I'lOyMUl PllUuIlK' 

Teacher reaction: 
Hit'hci srir-t-slCLiii comments. 
"I didn't know I hail ii in nu\" 
"You showed mi 1 I could do i! " 
"All ui thi> lime I ihoughl ! w t . s 
reallv stupid, but I reallv tan 
wtitc " 

l eacher learning: 
Writing sill ' skill iitijui cd: 
I . Know Il'i! gc ol vouc ami 

jHTslin. 

2 Journalistic M> le twho, what. 

where, when. wh\. how ) 
.* Identification o| theme/topic 
4. ( )rgam/ation introduction. 

PtH.IV. l ofklllHlOll. 

5 t'se ol pictures ami other 
\ isti«i1 aids to inspire 
descriptive v. riling. 

6. Writing process: brain- 
storming, wining. icvMiig 

7. Chronological order. 
S Lesson plan d " ign 

V l\e <d rclcicncc materials 
k f i t Htitulhnt»k t curriculum 
guides, carls childhood 
textbook journals}. 

10. Peer- and sell "evaluation ol 
written work, including 
Vcdhack sessions. 

Teacher performance: 

1, Improved w riling and think- 
ing. 

2. Improved teaching skills 
}. I'.ripowennent to he 1 1>\ 

ad isors in olheis. 



Purpose 

Measure teacher feelings 
about program/course: 
Qualitative sinvcv data intlieate 
high levels ol leaeher salislac 
tion. improved self-LonfideiiLe. 



Measure the amount of learn- 
ing that has occurred in a 
program/course: 

1 Documentation m the lorm 
ol' the ( i>.\ port »lio; lesson 
plans. 

2. Distinct improvement in 

trainees' writing skill >. 
V teachers encouraged to 

teach others through (his 

writing approach. 
4 Improvements in teachers" 

know leJ;:e «uul contidenee. 



Measure the transfer of 
training: 

1. Oral tradition becomes docu- 
mented in written Rnulish. 

2. Writing leads to improved 
teaching. 

Measure Impact of training 
on organization: 
Head Start Lhildicn's improved 
skills, attitmlcs 



Strengths 

I ,.is\ to administer 

Provides immediate lecdback 
on instructors 



Provides objective data on the 
clleui\cncss ol naming. 

I Jala can be collected bet ore 
students leave training pro- 
gram. 

Data luii be used to further pro- 
gram goals. 

Data can be Used in formative 
and stimulative evaluation 
process. 

Writing is \ ievved bv teachers 
as purposeful — They w rote in 
order to achieve specific goals. 



Prov ides objective data on 
impact to job situation. 

Writing acts as a tool to stimu- 
late thinking about cuiiiiulum 
for children. 



Prov ides objectiv e data for 
cosi/benelH anaksis and orga- 
nizational support. 



Organization results: 
I. Sixteen teachers have earned 

i i>\ credential. 
2 Seveial If u.heis recci .cd 

pi -motions 

Adapted Iro n l .S. Department n| l-dutat »n. I' S Dcpi'meni ol I abnr Uu bottom fhw lnt\u 
from tlu- i\orkf^ai c Washing!' »ii. DC. l c JftX 



dills 
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wrote down what they do in the classroom, 
their words in print helped to validate for 
themselves the fine wo k they are perform- 
ing. Sharing these practices with other Head 
Start teachers will be the next step. 
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W orkplace 
Literacy 

Using Annual to ports 
tor Adult Literacy 
Improvement 



Phyllis A. Miller 
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For adults, the world of work involves 
considerable and varied kinds of 
reading. Often people in job settings 
face reading materials unlike any 
they experienced in school. While a majority 
of young adults have mastered the basic liter- 
acy demands, for the most part they cannot 
handle literacy tasks of increased complexi- 
ty — the type of reading needed in much of the 
workplace (Kirsch & Jungcblut. 1986: Miku- 
lecky, 1986). Much work-related reading is 
complex and requires inferential thinking and 
application of the information for decision 
making and problem solving (Mikulecky, 
1982. 1986: Miller 1982). 

a challenge to educators is to help adult 
learners bridge the gap between competence 
with basic reading tasks and competence with 
more difficult and complex ones. Part of that 
challenge involves finding practical instruc- 
tional materials thai require more than locat- 
ing and idenlilsing information. One such 
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material is the annual business report. An an- 
nual report is prepared by a company tor pub- 
lie information. It gi\e> an overview of that 
company during a particular year. This formal 
report to stockholders includes the general 
philosophy, business thrusts, and a financial 
statement (certain disclosures are required by 
law). See Figure 1. 

Why Ise Annual Reports? 

To bridge the gap existing for many adults 
between levels of literacy competence, 1 have 
used annual reports as instructional materials 
in reading improvement classes. The reports 
are practical for several reasons. First, annual 
reports provide an opportunity to apply the 
three distinct types of literacy characterized 
by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (Kirsch & Jungeblut. 1986): 



Prase literacy — the literacy involved in 
using texts such as editorials, news stories, 
and so on. 

Document literacy — the literacy required 
to locate and use information in forms, 
tables, ;»nd so forth. 

Quantitative literacy — the knowledge and 
skills needed to apply arithmetic opera- 
tions, either alone or sequentially, that are 
embedded in printed materials. 

Second, annual reports provide an intro- 
duction to material that is not typical school 
material but is similar in nature to the materi- 
al adults face in many work settings. Also, 
because companies spend considerable sums 
on these reports for public relations purposes, 
the reports look appealing and inviting. 



Figure 1 

Typical Content of Annual Reports 

Letter from the company chairman — Tells how the company is doing and why that is so: gives the 
company's stance on economic, social, or political climates affecting the company; provides 
thoughts about the company's future. 

A review of operations — Often includes a statement of what is new in the business. 

Management review of financial conditions 

Income statement — Includes sales, cost of goods sold, expenses, and net income. 
Balance sheet — Gives assets (current and longterni operating assets), liabilities (current and 

longterm). and stockholders* equity (paid-in capital and retained earnings). 
Statement of changes in financial position—Gives working capital, which is the difference 

between current assets and current liabilities. 
Accounting policies — Include a report of certified public accountants and any other accounting 

premises, such as whether the report refers to a family of corporations (in a footnote). 
Other footnotes or simply notes — Provide other disclosures which do not fit in the main body of 

the report (they help explain profits): examples include maturity dates on loans, interest rates, the 

amount spent for research and development, any pending lawsuits, retirement plans, businesses 

sold or purchased. 
Comparison to earlier years (often in graphs) 
Officers of the company 

Note: The annual reports called 10K reports, filed with the I'.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, may contain certain additional information. 

I- mm SUmaxinx Your iu'tid'm^ cop\ right by Phvllis A. Miller. Littleton, CO: Reading Development 
Resources. IW7, p. I.U. Used with permission, 
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Yet. while the look of annual reports is 
nonthreatening. the contents provide a range 
of difficulty levels and offer opportunity to 
teach varied reading strategies and skills to 
master more complex reading tasks. Some 
areas for instruction include: 

• Recognizing and using the structure of 
material to gain an overview of its mes- 
sage. (The reports are generally consis- 
tent in structure and content. See Figure 
2.) 

• Establishing a specific reading purpose 
to make the task more manageable (for 
example, to discover the areas of com- 
pany growth). 

• Developing a strategy for accomplishing 
the reading purpose (a process important 
in dealing with many kinds of technical 
materials). 

• Analyzing the position and bias of the 
writers and noticing how writing styles 
carry out an apparent intent to commu- 
nicate or to obscure information (for 



example, seeing the difference between 
the chairman's letter and any footnotes 
which might try to downplay a pending 
lawsuit). 

• Comparing various parts of a report (or 
several reports) to reach a general under- 
standing of the whole. 

• Asking questions of the report, which 
requires reading charts, doing arith- 
metic, and reading prose material (for 
example, is the working capital rising?). 

• Building new vocabulary'. 

Adult* in my classes give several addition- 
al reasons for the appeal of these materials. 
Annual reports offer a broader look at a com- 
pany or its competitors than an employee 
usually receives; they let people see large 
local companies in a new way; they provide a 
perspective on national firms whose products 
consumers buy; they allow people to analyze 
a company in which they might want to 
imest. In a nutshell, the reports open a whole 
new world of reading matter. 



Figure 2 

Typical Structure of Annual Reports 

An annual report is arranged in three basic parts — a beginning, a middle, and an ending. 
The arrangement is predictable, as follows: 

Beginning: Here are the chairman's letter, a general review of operations, and an introduction to 

what is new in each line of business. (Many reports begin with a summary of financial highlights.) 
Middle: The numbers and their analysis b> management are here. Either may precede the other. 
Of the numbers {financial statement), first is the income statement. It starts with sales and then 
lists the cost of goods sold and various expenses, ending with the net earnings. 

Then comes the balance sheet (a snapshot of the conipatn at a single point in time) which 
begins with the assets. On the top arc the current assets— things which can be quickly turned into 
cash, such as accounts receivable. Below those are longterm operating assets, such as proper!} or 
equipment (what the company owns). Next are the liabilities, including the current liabilities 
(debts due in 1 \ ear) and longterm liabilities. Following is the stockholder equity section. 
Changes in financial position are in the middle. Um. 
Knding: The footnotes are here. 

From \ttHMi!iHi> YourKaitiimi. cop\ right In Phi His A. Miller. Link-ton. CO: Reading Development 
Resources. 19X7. p. Urv t\ed with permission, 
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Hon to I se Annual Reports 

To use the annual report as a teaching 
material with adults, 1 recommend following 
these steps. 

I. Become familiar w iih the general con- 



tent and structure of annual reports by review- 
ing a number of them. (See Figures 1 and 2 
again.) Public libraries keep files of these 
reports (usually noncirculating, so you need 
to review them at the library), or the library 



Figure 3 

A Strategy for Reading an Annual Report 
Get an overview. Know the general content and structure of the report. 

Decide purpose(s) and questions. Think about your purpose. Then get questions in mind to "ask" of 
the report. Included below are some pertinent questions to consider. 

Cheek terms. Look up the meaning of financial terms which might be unfamiliar to you. 

Start at the end. In a particular annual report, start your reading at the ending, by skimming over the 
footnotes. Look first at the accountant's report. Note anything there which says "subject to." This 
suggests doubt about a particular piece of business. Look at the other footnotes too. because they 
can help explain the profits. 

Some footnotes disclose information about sensitive issues (for example, about abandoned 
business ventures due to losses). Beware that the writing may be poor or highly legalistic. (That 
may be intentional to obscure the information.) Note questionable items briefly as you try to com- 
prehend this footnote material, because you may find key insights about the company there. 

(Jo to the beginning. Next, turn back to the front part to find the chairman's letter. It is addressed to 
the stockholders. Its tone likely reflects the vitality and personality of the company, as the chair- 
man tells you how the company is doing now and what is anticipated for the future. Compare the 
w riting style to that in the footnotes. Also page through other parts that tell you about new or 
interesting directions the company is taking. They could be written by a public relations person, 
and will reflect a particular position the company wants to portrav publicly. 

Move to the numbers. Now move to the section of numbers, beginning w ith the balance sheet. Once 
you look at the current assets and the current liabilities, notice the difference between the two, 
w hich is the net working capital. 

Note: Here is an example of w here it is helpful to compare an annual report of one year with 
that of the year before. (Reports usually contain summary graphs of prior years.) Comparisons are 
crucial when you look at the numbers. For instance, is the w orking capital shrinking or expand- 
ing? Look at the balance sheet to see the stockhol lers* equity (the difference between all assets 
and liabilities). That should be grow ing from one year to the next. Again, compare. 

Notice the longterm debt. Is it high (perhaps fine if the business is grow ing, perhaps not so fine 
if the business is leveling off)? Potential creditors tiiu> want the ratio of that debt to the company's 
equit} less than one to one, Compare that *o car'ier years or to other companies in the industry. 

Now look at the income statement. First note the sales at the top of it. Compare the sales to the 
year before. Arc they rising, stay ing the same, or falling? 

Look at the expenses and then the net income. (Here is where the footnotes may offer some 
explanation for what is going on. for example, if the net income is high yet sales are not signifi- 
cant!} changed. Perhaps the company sold off a business.) 

f rom \fiitnwitni Your Rvadinx* copyright by Phyllis A. Miller. Littleton. CO: Reading Development 
Resources. 1 987. pp. 1 36-7. Used w ith permission. 
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will have information on where to write for 
reports they do not earn'. 

2. Select a couple of reports in a similar 
industry and compare their (for example, I 
find publishing companies interesting). 

3. Pick a particular report and follow the 
strategy in Figure 3. (I have learners do this 
once they are familiar with report content and 
structure.) 

4. Choose some reports to use with stu- 
dents. Contact the company for your own 
copy (try the public relations department). 
Often the reports are free or the small charge 
is waived if you tell the company you are 
using the report for educational purpose n. 
Depending on your request, some companies 
will give you a number of copies. 

5. Build up a collection of annual reports 
to use with students. Keep old ones. (Then 
you can compare a current year with a past 
year or various companies within an indus- 
try.) 

6. Develop teaching plans involving the 
reports. 

As :i consultant, I have taught reading class- 
es within particular companies. Here are sug- 
gestions which have worked for me as I incor- 
porate the annual report as one of my teaching 
materials. All the participants first use the 
report of the specific company. However, to 
place the company within a broader perspec- 
tive, I bring in reports of competitors or, when 
possible, of other local companies. I also tell 
participants how to acquire their own copies of 
reports. In using the reports. I do not attempt to 



be a financial expert. When following the 
learning strategy fails to help me comprehend 
some part of a report. I tell participants and 
then we analyze the difficulty. Sometimes I 
must gain more background. Sometimes 1 do 
not understand a term or conceptual base. 
Sometimes the writing is confusing or vague. 
Talking through my own process of trying to 
comprehend is in itself instructive. 

The annual report can be used to build 
higher levels of literacv competence among 
adults who possess the basic levels. Because it 
calls for the three aspects of literacy — prose, 
document, and quantitative — its use is consis- 
tent with the objectives of many reading edu- 
cators. Since the annual report is an appealing 
and a relatively easily available type of non- 
school technical material, it is a practical yet 
valid instructional material to use with adults 
in reading improvement classes. 
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"This book is aimed at 
pro\ iding some answers 
(and more questions!) 
j . to help teachers and 
tutors of adults increase 
their know ledge 
about issues related 
to reading instruction so 
that they can better 
address the needs of 
their students/ 1 

Miirgunllr (1. Radeiinch 



is a collection of articles 
about reading instruction for adult learners com- 
piled from the award-winning Journal of Read- 
ing. Presented here are case studies, teacher 
research, and portraits of adult literacy tutoring 
organized into useful categories, including theo- i 
retical and organizational issues, assessment, j 
general teaching methodology, technology, tutorj- 
ing, and workplace literacy. The authors addres^ 
both the theory and practice of adult literacy | 
instruction. The more than 45 articles offer sug- 
gestions specific to teaching adults at different 
levels of literacy and tackle issues related to 
reading instruction programs in a variety of set- 
tings. The book will serve as a source of discus- 
sion among administrators, teachers and tutors', 
university students, and adult learners. 
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